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FOREWORD 


To THOSE CONVERSANT v.ith ihc so-called lOishmir Question, 
Mr B L Sharma needs no introduction, for chiefly as Officer 
on Special Duty for Kashmir Affairs in the Indian Foreign Office 
he accompanied nine Indian delegations to the United Nations 
between 194S and 1965 in the capacity of Adviser In 1952 he was 
again a member of the Indian delation which met the UN 
Representative, Dr Frank P Graham, for talks in Geneva, and 
he also attended the Tashkent conference, m January 1966, as 
Adviser 

Mr Sharma has thus been m close touch with the Kashmir 
Question since its inception and his book reflects the tremendous 
industry and insight he brought to bear on this diflicult, delicate, 
and compbcated subject Here, however, is much more than the 
official imnd at work Mr Sharma obviousl) knows all the 
mmuuae of this tangled controversy but he has also a clear, 
incisive mind and st>le which present and interpret not onlj the 
faas but the nuances of the problem 

This IS inevitably a controversial book It is critical in many 
aspects of some of the attitudes adopted by the U N in dealing 
with the Kashmir Question Mr Sharma supports his conclusions 
with a formidable array of facts The took is heavily documented 
and the author’s abibty to sustain his arguments with citations 
from speeches, discussions, documents, and records makes the 
end result useful and impressive 

Not all may agree with Mr Sharma’s analj'sis and interpretation 
But here is a book no student of Kashmir affairs can ignore It 
consututcs a valuable addiuon to the growing literature on the 
subject 


New Delhi 


Frank Moraes 



PREFACE 


The Kashmir issue has now been hanging m ihe balance for 
eighteen years Many people wonder why ihis should be so. 
There must be a basic reason which has made the problem intract¬ 
able. 

In this book an attempt is made, on the basis of a study of the 
official records of the Securitj* Council and the reports of its agencies, 
to find out whether such a reason exists and, if it does, to analj’ze 
its nature and motit’ating force. 

The subject impinges on the competence of the Security Council 
in maintaining international peace and securit>’. Much more so 
because of the vita! part which Pcnnanent Members, who in fact 
are the great Powers, play in the Coundl, particularly in master- 
mincfing its atQCude and decisions. 

As far as I am aware, the subject-matter of this book has not 
hitherto been so fully etplored, and even what 1 have done cannot 
be anything more than an introduction to the subject. 

I am grateful to the authors and publishers from whose publications 
I have taken the hberty to give a few brief extracts. 


^’‘773 Hauz Khn* Enelavf 
New DeVn-zS 
26 January rye; 


B L Sbarma 
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CHAPTER ONE 


WHILE INDIA BURNS 


On 22 October 19471 the peace m Jammu and Kashmir, a princely 
State m north India, \vas shattered by an invasion from Pakistan 
temtory Thousands of tnbesmen from the tnbal belt of the 
North-West Fronuer Pro%'ince of West Pakistan, with all the 
panoply of an armed force, swept into the State, mainly along the 
Rawalpindi Srinagar road, puttmg town and village on the way 
to fire and sword The small defendmg army was broken up and 
scattered. Driven by a lust for loot, rape, and murder, the invaders 
spread havoc among the innocent and unarmed people, mostly 
Muslims, and advanced rapidly towards the State’s summer capital, 
Snnagar 

Faced with a grave threat to the life and honour of his people, 
the ruler as well as the leaders of the National Conference, the 
largest poliocal party m the State, consisting mostly of Muslims, 
appealed to India for urgent help whidi was rushed to the besieged 
people after the State acceded to India on 26 Oaober and became 
part of Indian Union temtory 

The timely help given by the Government of India saved 
Srinagar The raiders were dmen back from Baramulla to Uri 
Nearly, 19,000 of them faced Indian troops in this area Meanwhile, 
pressure by the raiders had butU up ajsunst the western and south¬ 
western border of the State Several thousand raiders were operating 
m this seaor In addition, tribesmen and others estimated at 100,000 
bad been collected m different parts in West Punjab bordering 
the State As tribal incursions contmued, the booty was collected 
and earned over to the tribal areas to serve as an inducement 
to the further recruitment of tribesmen to the ranks of the raiders 
Armed wnth modem weapons, mdudmg mortars and machine- 
guns, the invaders wore ihe batUc-dress of regular soldiers, fought 
m regular battle formation, using the taaics of modem warfare. 
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Man-pack wireless sets were in tegular use and even Mark V mines 
were employed. For transport, the invaders used motor vehicles 
with ample supplies of petrol which was then a rationed com¬ 
modity. They were undoubtedly being trained and to some 
extent led by regular officers of the Pakistan nrmy.^ Their rations 
and supplies came from Pakistan territory. For communications 
they depended on the Pakistan army signals, for treatment of 
casualties on Paldstan military hospitals, and for propaganda on 
Pakistan's State-owned Radio and the Pakistan press, which 
described India os “the enemy.” 

The weapons captured by the Indian army included .303 rifles, 
Bren and Sten guns, two- and three-inch mortars, 3.7 howitzers 
and anti-tank rifles.* Captured vehicles bore Pakistan name plates. 
Raiders* vehicles were filled with petrol in Pakistan and repaired 
in Pakistan workshops * Armoured cars were seen in the Akhnur 
sector and four anti-tank mines were located in the same area.* 
Pakistan leaders were far from being disinterested. The Prime 
Minister of Pakistan said: “Out heart goes out to them-^ur 
brethren fin Kashmir] in this mortal struggle, for the choice 
before them now is freedom or death.*’* The Minister of Hducation 
in Sind, Pir lUahi Bux, appealed to all trained and demobilized 
soldiers to proceed as volunteers 10 the Kashmir front.* 

The Government of India took up the matter with the Pakistan 

I. Commusion's First Interim Report (S/zioo;, Annex 28. CampbcU- 
Johnson, Public Relations Officer to Lord Mountbatten, notes in his diarj a 
conrersauon between Mountbatten and the Editor of the Siattsman (Calcutta): 
“Jiimah at Abbottabad, he (Lord Mountbatten] continued, had been 
expecting a tide in triumph into Kashmir He had been frustrated.” (Miision 
ioUh Mountbatten, p 225 ) Robert Trumbull, correspondent of the NetoYor}! 
Tijiiej, says in his book. As I see JnJia' ** • The Pakistan Government has 
steadfastly demed any official encouragemeat to the tnbes m the invasion of 
Kashmir.. But there was never any doubt that Pakistani provinaal authori¬ 
ties, perhaps unofficially but certainly not without the knowledge of Karachi, 
supplied the bloodthirsty tribal ’laahkais* ^war parties] with truck transport 
And Pakistani army officers, alleged to be on 'leave,* led the contingents.'’ 

2. SCOR, Nos i-t5> p. si. 

3. litd , p, 22 . 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibtd, p, 25. 

6. Ibid. 
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Government, for India did not desire a military conflia with its 
neighbour In a telegram dated 31 October, addressed to the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, the Pnme Mimster of India said 

I have no doubt that you reahze that the raiders from the Frontier 
Provmce or along the Murree road come from Pakistan temtory 
and It IS the easiest thmg in the world to stop them at the two 
bridges which connect Pakistan temtory to Kashmir They 
were not so prevented and their equipment and arms includmg 
artillery and automatic weapons bear witness to every help being 
given to them We are credibly informed that regular officers 
of the Pakistan army are advismg the raiders Even now it should 
be easy for your government to stop the passage of these raiders 
or their supplies to Kashmir temtory completely 

In his broadcast on 2 November, Prune Mmister Nehru reverted 
to the subjea 

We talk about the mvaders and raiders m Kashmir, and yet 
these men are fully armed and well>tramed and have competent 
leadenhip All of those have come across and from Pakistan 
territory We ha\e a nghi to ask the Pakistan Government how 
and why these people continued to come across the Frontier 
Province or West Punjab, and how they have been armed so 
cEfectively Is this not a violation of mtemational law and an 
unfriendly act towards a neighbour country ^ Is the Pakistan 
Gotemment too weak to prevent amues marchmg across its 
temtory to invade another country’, or is it wilbng that this 
should happen? There is no third altemauve 

And again in a telegram dated 8 November 1947 

The raiders are either under jour control or they are not If 
they arc under }our control, jou should withdraw them and 
in any event stop them commg through Pakistan temtor> into 
Kashmir If they are not under >our control and you can do 
nothing to stop them, then surely we are entitled to deal with 
them as wc think best 

Speaking m the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) of India, 
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on 25 November 1947, Pnme Minister Nehru shed more light 

on Pakist2n’s compUcitj 

We have sufficient evidence m our possession to demonstrate 
ihat the whole business of the Kashmir raids, both in Jammu 
province and in Kashmir proper, was deliberately organized by 
high officials of the Paiastan Government They helped the 
tribesmen and ex-servicemen to coUart, they supplied them with 
implements of war, with lorries, with petrol, and with officers 
They are contmumg to do so It is obvious that no large body 
of men could cross Paiastan territory m armed groups without 
the goodwill, conmvance, and active help of the authorities 
there It is impossible to escape the conclusion that the raids 
on Kashnur were carefully planned and well-organized by the 
Paiastan authoiiues with the deliberate object of seizing the 
State by force and then declanng accession to Pakistan 

Pakistan had demed any hand m the invasion and sought to 
put the blame on the ruler whose repressive measures, it alleged, 
had driven the Muslim population to revolt Not interested in 
extending the conEict and being anxious for a peaceful settle* 
ment, India made a number of overtures to Pakistan, provided— 
and there was no compromise on this condition—^Pakistan 
stopped giving aid and assistance to the invaders These overtures 
included a suggestion for a referendum under international auspices 
and a joint reference to the Umted Nations None of these was 
accepted by Pakistan Presumably, Pakistan was confident of seizing 
the State by force Pakistan made counter-suggestions to carry 
out which India would have had to break its own law and consu- 
tuiion, abandon the people of the State to the tender mercies of the 
mvadcr, and condemn them to poUucal uncertainty This India 
refused to do 

The Prune Minister of India made a final appeal to the Pakistan 
Prime Minister m a letter which he handed over to the latter 
personally m Delhi on 22 December X947 In this letter the 
Government of India foimaMy asked the Government of Pakistan 
to deny to the raiders 
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(1) all access to and use of Pakistan terntor> for operations 
against Kashmir, 

(2) all mihtarj' and other supplies, 

(3) all other kmds of aid that might tend to prolong the struggle 
The letter went on to say 

The Government of India have always desired and still earnestly 
desire to live on terms of friendship with Pakistan They sincerely 
hope that the request which they have now formally made will be 
acceded to promptly and without reserve Failing such response, 
they will be compelled to take such action, consistently with 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter, as they may 
consider necessary to protect their interests and to discharge 
their obligations to the government and people of Kashmir 

COMPLAINT TO THE UN 

No reply ^vas received In view of Pakistan’s silence on this letter, 
proposals and suggestions which India had made from time to 
time were no longer on the counter They lapsed Since then 
Pakistan leaders and apologists have fondly referred to those offers 
and suggestions as binding on India, forgetung the fact that Pakistan 
had rejected them No offer could remain indefinitely open Per¬ 
suasion having failed, the Government of India made ns complaint 
against Pakistan under Article 35 of the Charter which allows a 
member of the Umted Nations to bring to the attenuon of the 
Security Council any situation the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of mtemational peace and securit> 
India alleged that such a situation costed between it and Pakistan, 
owing to the aid which invaders “consisting of nationals of Pakistan 
and of tribesmen from the temtory unmediately adjoining Pakistan 
on the north-west arc drawing from Pakistan for operations against 
Jammu and Kashmir, a State which has acceded to the Dominion 
of India and is part of India ” India requested the Council to 
call upon Pakistan to put an end immedia ely to the giving of such 
assistance “which is an act of aggression against India ” The 
Government of India had exerted persuasion and exercised patience 
to bring about a change m the attitude of Pakistan But thej had 
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failed, and were m consequence confronted with a situation in which 
their defence of the Jammu and Kashmir State was hampered and 
their measures to drive the invaders from the territory of the State 
were greatly impeded by the support which they derived from 
Pakistan Indefimte continuance of military operations prolonged 
the agony of the people of Jammu and Kashmir, exposed to the 
atrocities of the tribesmen, vm a dram on India’s resources and 
a constant threat to the maintenance of peace between India and 
Pakistan In order that the ob)ecuve of expelling the invader from 
Indian territory and preventing him from launching fresh attacks 
should be quicWy achieved, Indian troops would have to enter 
Pakistan territory Only thus could the invader be demed the 
use of bases and cut off from his sources of supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments m Pakistan. As such action might involve armed conflict with 
Pakistan, India requested the Council to ask Pakistan 

(1) to prevent Pakistan Government personnel, nuliiary and 
civil, from participating or assisting m the invasion of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, 

(2) to call upon other Pakistani nationals to desist from taking 
any pare in the flghting in the State, 

(3) to deny to the invaders (o) access to and use of its territory 
for operations against Kashmir, (6) military and other supplies, 

(c) all other kinds of aid that might tend to prolong the struggle 

Specifically the Indian charges against Pakistan were 

(a) that the invaders were allowed transit across Pakistan 
territory, 

(i) that they were allowed to use Pakistan terntorj as abase 
of operations, 

(c) that they included Pakistan nationals, 

(d) that they drew much of their military equipment, trans 
portation and supplies (including petrol) from Pakistan, and 

(e) that Pakistan oflicers were training, guiding, and otherisisc 
aai%el> helping them ' 

In view of the dci eloping militaiy operations, India m self- 
7 TeW of Indh < compla nt In Appendix ij S/iroo, Annex 28 
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defence reserved to itself the freedom to take such military action 
as the situation might necessitate. 

Pakistan took fifteen days to reply to the complaint. Its Foreign v 
Minister, Sir Mohammed 2 ^rullah Khan, forcibly denied the 
Indian charges in no uncertain terms.® The Pakistan Government, 
he wrote, “emphatically deny that they are giving aid and assistance 
to the so-called invaders or have committed any act of aggression 
against India. On the contrary and solely \rith the object of main¬ 
taining friendly relations betw'een the two Dominions, the Pakistan 
Government have continued to do all in their power to discourage 
the tribal movement by all means short of war.” Again, it was 
“wrong to say that Pakistan territory is being used as a base of 
military operations. It is also incorrect that the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment arc supplying military equipment, transport, and supplies 
to the ‘invaders’ or that Pakistan officers are training, guiding, and 
otherwise helping them.” 

LMPUCATIONS OF DE>nAL 

This total, unconditional denial deserv'es careful consideration. 

It did not claim that Jammu and Kashmir had acceded to Pakistan 
or that Pakistan had any right to assist the mvaders or take 
part in the so-called “liberation” struggle in Kashmir. It denied 
giving any form of assistance to the invaders or committing any 

S Commission's First Interim Report (S 1100), Annex 6, Document I, 
para 3 “That PaXistan is unoftraally imoUed m aiding the raiders is certain 
Your correspondent has first-hand csidencc that arms, ammunition, and 
supplies arc being made asaiUble to the Azad Kashmir forces A few Pakistani 
olficers are also helping to direct their operauon And hoswer much the 
Pakistan Go%ertunent maj disavow intervention, moral and material support 
IS ccrtainlv forthcoming” iTimrs, London. 13 January 1948) Another 
independent observer, Vincent Shrean, in hii book, A’eAni—TVn Yeart of 
/V-vT, srared. "^year/y September of that year fi947ftfie Pathaa tribesmen 
had been conv ergmg on the borders of the Jammu and Kashmir State and the 
western part of Jammu [the Poonch area] svai soon m their hands In mid- 
October they began the infiltration of Kashmir proper, armed with modem 
equipment which could only have come from the Pakistan Army The 
Maharajah's accession to India (24 October, made final on 26 October] and 
the dispatch of the first Indian troops I27 October] were not only next in order 
but were the direct, menublc consequences of this invasion So far as the 
dates end facts are concerned there can be no dispute " 
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act of aggression against India It went further and recognized 
the need for maintaining fnendiy relations between the 
two countries, and claimed that with this ob)cct In Mcw it had 
done everything short of war to discourage the tnbal movement 
Trom this it was clear that PaVistan acknowledged the unlawful 
character of the invasion and its own international obligation 
to prevent the tribesmen from using ite territory to go to Kashmir, 
and that it had no locus standi in Kashmir Here was also recognition 
that if It gave any assistance to the invaders that would be an act 
of aggression against India and that, therefore, Pakistan as a 
neighbouring Dominion had an obligation to prct’cnt such aggres¬ 
sion The comprehensn e denial leaves little room for doubt that, 
however distasteful it nught have been, Pakistan considered 
Kashmir as Indian territory This may etplain why Pakistan did 
not choose, on its own initiative, to complain to the Security 
Council about developments in Kashmir 
In this context Shaikh Abdullah, a member of the Indian 
Delegauon, made a point m the Council on 5 February 1:946, 
which ZafruUah Khan carefully skirted in his lengthy expositions 

I should have understood the position of the representative of 
Pakistan, if he had come boldly before the Security Council 
and maintained “Yes, we do support the tribesmen, wc do 
support the rebels inside the State because we feel that Kashmir 
belongs to Pakistan and not to India, and because we feel 
that the accession of Kashmir to India was fraudulent ” Then 
we might have discussed the validity of the accession of the 
State of Kashmir to India But that was not the position taken by 
the representative of Pakistan * 

Zafrullah Khan, he continued, had completely denied that any 
support was given, by the Government of Pakistan to the tribes¬ 
men ‘ How am I to convince the Security Council that the denial 
IS absolutely untrue? Characteristicallj, in his denials and sl> 
admissions, Zafrullah Khan had desenbed the invaders as “so- 
called,” thereby questioning the description, only to admit m the 

9 scO R ,Nos 16 35 p 17 

10 Ibid 
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same breath the reality of a **tnbal mo\emcnt" \\hich he said 
Pakistan w-as trying to discourge 

In view of Pakistan’s dental, tx\o courses were open to the 
Council—either to express its inability to do anything in the matter, 
leaving it to India to deal with the situation best as it could or to 
send a high-pon ered representauve post-haste to India and Pakistan 
on an urgent fact-finding mission, suspending all comment in the 
meantime 

It was also open to the Counal to examine whether India had not 
made out a pnma Jacte case against Pakistan The Pakistan repre- 
sentame had himself added to the c\idence against his country 
It might be, he stated, that “a certain number” of independent 
tnbesmen and persons from Pakistan were helping the so-called 
Azad Kashmir gosemment as volunteers Elsewhere he admitted 
the possibility of “a number oP’ independent tnbesmen and 
persons from Pakistan joimngthe so-called Azad Kashmir forces “ 
Did the description “a number oP’ suggest a larger number than 
the description “a certain number” ^ He had admitted the exis¬ 
tence of a tribal motement to Kashmir and this could be only 
across Pakistan territory Among measures which he recommended 
to the Council was the “withdrawal” from Kashmir ‘ of all out¬ 
siders whether belonging to Pakistan or the Indian Union ” Here 
tnbesmen who were not mentioned were treated as Pakistan 
nauonals ** 

In another place he disclosed that the first outside incursion into 
the State occurred more than a week after the Prime Minister of 
Kashmir had threatened to call m outside assistance ** The tele¬ 
gram in question was sent by the Premier of Jammu and Kashmir 
on i8 October to which the Pakistan Prime Minister replied on 19 
Ortober This meant that the first outside incursion took place 
not more than a week after the receipt of the telegram in question, 
but m less than a week 2 Iafrullah Khan did not explain how the 
contents of a confidential telegram from the Pnme Minister of 

11 S/iioo, Annex 6, Doc I 

12 S/iioOj Annex 6, Doc XI 

13 Ihtd 

14 S/iioo Annex 6, Doc III 
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Kashmir to the Go\ cmment of Pakistan found their Ava> to the 
tribesmen whom he had sometimes disotvncd and sometimes owned 
as nationals ofPakistan and who are supposed to have reacted to the 
telegram He also did not explain how an invasion could be organmed 
in less than a week Sometimes no reference was made to any 
number, as for instance when he said that it was not surprising “if 
independent tribesmen and persons from Pakistan”'^ were taking 
part m the struggle for the liberation of Kashmir Speaking in the 
Council on i6 January 1948, ^frullah Khan quoted his Prime 
Minister who in a broadcast had said 

Kashmir—and especially the inhabitants of Poonch—had many 
rclativ es m Hazara and in West Punjab [in Pakistan] Consequentl>, 
feelings m certain parts of Pakistan rose \cry high and some 
people from the North-West Frontier Province and the tribal 
areas, stirred by the atroaties m Kashmir, rushed to the aid of 
their brethren’* 

Then there were tell talc denials by the Pakistan Army Head¬ 
quarters, details of which were furnished to the Counal 21 afrullah 
' Khan On 30 Oaober, General Messervy, C-in C Pakistan forces, 
issued a communique “Rumours have been circulated that 
troops of the Pakistan Army are being employed within the border 
of Kashmir These rumours are enurely untrue No Pakistani troops 
have been used in Kashmir ’’ On 12 November, the Pakistan Army 
Headquarters denied that serving Pakistan army officers were 
directing operations in Kashmir against State forces On 15 
November, another commumquc stated that no weapons had been 
supplied to the tribesmen from the army, nor had any serving 
army officers played any part in the planning or direction of tribal 
operations in Kashmir So it was admitted that there were tribal 
operauQns m Kashmir As for the \veapons, it wras not denied that 
they had been given to people other than the tribesmen Were 
army officers “on lea%c ’ covered by the expression ‘ serving army 
officers ’ 5 


15 Ibtd 

16 5 C O R aiSih meeting 
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An interesting communique wis issued on 3 January 1948 

The attention of the army authorities has been drawn to a report 
pubhshed in a certain daily newspaper alleging that two battalions 
of the Pakistan army have desert^ and are fighting m Kashmir 
The report is absoluielj baseless and malicious No units of 
the Pakistan army ha\ e deserted Numerous reports incnmmatmg 
Pakistan army’s comphaty m Kashmir fighting have appeared in 
the Indian press for some time past despite categorical demals 
from Pakistan Army Headquarters It is v\ ell knou n that thousands 
of soldiers have been released from the Indian army and large 
numbers of them belong to Jammu and Kashmir areas These 
soldiers on release w ere prov ided with one suit of army tmiform with 
their regimental bodge on them If any such persons have 
been seen, captured, or killed, they are not and cannot be called 
Pakistan soldiers The only Pakistan soldiers who are permitted 
to go to Kashmir ate serving soldiers on their normal annual 
leave These true soldiers are not being permitted to carry their 
arms with them 

Nor were, for that matter, the demobilized soldiers of the Indian 
arraj of the undivided India Where did the invaders get the arms 
from'’ Here was an oblique admission that some of the serving 
Pakistan soldiers might also be fighting in Kashmir, along wnh 
their ‘‘demobibzcd ’ comrades m arms 
All these scattered admissions, together with the mass of evidence 
which Gopalaswami Ayyangar, India’s representative, put before ^ 
the Council in his onginal statement and m his replies to the sub¬ 
missions made by ZafruUah Khan was more than enough to estabhsh 
a pnma faae case against Pakistan 
With the passage of time, the evidence in support of the Indian 
charge of aggression against Pakistan was to grow in volume 
To begin with there was the diarj maintained by General Scott, \ 
Chief of the Staff, Jammu and Kashmir, who submitted a report 

17 SCOR Nos I 15 pp 114 5 There are oJso a number of Pakistan 

officers ^\ho have unofBciallj gone on lea^ accord ng to army mtell gence 
(Dat n Karach 26 November 1947) 
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to his government on border raids from Pakistan According to 
the diary of this British officer, the aggressive aaivities of Pakistan 
had begun as early as the first week of September On 6 September 
1947, a Pakistan patrol had visited Ahbeg, 12 miles west of Bhimber 
in the Slate On 13 September, a Pakistan army patrol visited 
Alibcg and Jatlai, 14 miles west of Bhimber, both in the State 
territory On 18 September, railway service between Sialkot 
and Jammu was suspended by the Pakistan authorities without 
announcing any reason A day earlier, 400 armed raiders had entered 
the State temtory la miles south-west of Ranbirsmghpura On 28 
September, hundreds of armed men with service rifles, automatics, 
and spears, attacked a Kashmir State patrol near Chak Harka On 
30 September, hundreds of armed tribesmen entered Dhitkot Than 
inside the State temtory From these entries, it is clear that dis¬ 
guised aggression from Pakistan began and escalated m September, 
a little over three weeks before the full scale attack by thousands 
of inbesmen and Pakistan nationals on 22 October Entries in 
General Scott’s diary for October were no less significant On 
3 October, the Jammu and Kashmir government protested tele¬ 
graphically to Pakistan against hundreds of armed people from 
Murice HiUs in Pakistan operating in Poonch On 4 October, armed 
men renewed their activities m the Chirala area and near the Jhelum 
river and fighting between the raiders and the State forces began 
On 10 October, two sections of the Pakistan army followed by an 
armed gang attacked Pansar village in Jammu ** Thus even before 
the mam tnbal invasion came on 22 October, the Pakistan army had 
committed aggression on Kashmir Extracts from General Scott’s 
diary were read out by Ayyangar in the Counal on 6 January 
1948 

More evidence was provided by Pakistan newspapers The pre 
mier of North West Frontier Province was reported to have antioun 
ced that firearms would be distributed among the people liberally 
so that all except the enemies of Pakistan” could have them On 
13 October, a Pakistan newspaper reported that Pakistan had cut 
off from Kashmir suppbes of petrol, sugar, salt, and kerosme oil 


18 SCOR 762ndmeeiing 
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in spue of the standstill agreement *• In his budget speech to the 
Legislatne Assemblj of the North-West Frontier Province on 7 
March 1949> Premier Abdul Qaj'jura Khan advocated a special | 
grant for the tribesmen “TheHousetviUrecallvvithpndethefact,” 
he said, “that in our greatest hour of danger the Masuds [a clan of 
tribesmen] responded to our call b> rushing to the rescue of the 
oppressed Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir 

In the early part of November 1947 when Lord Mountbatten, 
then Governor-General of India, met Jinnah, the founder and 
Governor-General of Pakistan, the latter proposed that the contes 
tarns on both sides should be withdraw n When Lord Mountbatten 
asked how Jinnah who said he had no control over the tribesmen 
could take the responsibiliQ for withdrawing them, Jinnah replied 
"If jou do this, I will call the whole thing off"** 

In time Pakistan leaders threw all caution to the winds President 
Mohammed Ayub Khan announced proudly at a public meeung 
in Jakarta, on 7 December i960, that Pakistan had gone to the help 
of Muslims m Jammu and Kashmir “Thus began the problem of 
Kashmir,” he said, “where the Muslims were fighting for freedom 
Naturally we in Pakistan went to their aid”** 

Evidence of Pakistan’s complicity also came from other sources 
According to V P Menon, one-time Secretary of the States Ministry 
of the Government of India, it was 3 fact that several top-rankmg 
Bnush officers serving in Pakistan did hav e an inkling of these mih- 
tary preparations and plans The Government of India came to 

19 (S/PV) 762/Add I, AnncK i No 12 Pakistan has cut off from 
Kashmir supplies of petrol, sugar, salt, and kerosene oil, although a standstill 
agreement between them has been signed,” states Norman Chff in a despatch 
from Kashmir, published m the London \n,s Chromcle, 13 October 1947 
an Ihul 

21 Campbell Johnson, ^fus^ott nth Alounibaiun p 229 Gosemor 
General of Pakistan explamcd that he had no control over the forces of Azad 
Kashmir gosemment or the independent tnbesmen engaged m the fighting ’ 
S/itoo, Annex 6, Doc. Ill 

22 Pakistan Tunes (then offiaalls controlled) 8 December i960 When 
Pakistan volunteers and troops «-ent into Kashmir to aid the armed struggle 
of Its long oppressed people even the so-called deed of accession on 
Mh ch India’s whole case on Kashmir rests had not jet been signed 
(Editorial m Pakistan Times, 12 Oembet i960) 
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know later that as soon as the June 3 plan was announced Kashmir 
became the subject of attention and study in certain military circles 
“Why \v^ there a demand on the Sur\ ey of India for so large a 
number of maps of Kashmir ^ What was the mysterious ‘Operation 
Gulmarg,’ copies of orders m respect of which fell into the hands of 
those who were not meant to recewe them ”** In a letter to Gwieral 
1 Lockhart, C-in C of India, from Sir George Cimmnghara, Gover¬ 
nor of the North-West Province m West Pakistan, it was stated 
that Sir George Cunningham “gave warning of tribal infiltration 
mto Kashmir, and that members of the Government of North- 
West Frontier Province were actively helping m this During 
an inquiry against the Khan of Mamdot, a former Chief Mimstef 
of the Punjab, regarding the Kashmir Relief Fund, it was said 
that the Controller of Military Accounts, Pakistan Government, had 
asked the Nawab to submit an account of the Kashmir Relief 
Fund Answering the charge in a court, in December 1949* the 
Naivab said 

1 spent a sum of Rs 64,000 out of my own pocket for the purpose 
of Kashmir The payment of Rs 20,000 was made by me for pur¬ 
poses for which tlus fund was maintained I am fighting this case 
with my back to the wall and I have to save my honour and 
reputation But even at the risk of losing this, I cannot at this 
stage discuss the reasons why this payment was made, as such 
disclosure mighty ct affect the policies of Pakistan m certain matters 
and even now will jeopardize the very lives of some people Uvmg 
elsewhere I only submit that the moneys collected were for a 
secret purpose, and they were placed in my hands to be spent 
by me at my discretion It was understood that the expenditure 
would have to be of a secret and confidential nature requinng 
single direction 

A Muslim Leaguer, Abdul Razzaque Khan, claimed from the 
Pakistan Muslim League President, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, 
a sum of Rs 10,480 in respect of expenditure incurred m transporting 

23 S/PV 762/Add I, AoDex ao 

24 IM 

25 ibtd 
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the raiders to Kashmir from Peshatvar m accordance with the 
orders of the Muslim League** 

According to Lord Birdwood, there were “man\ other bus and 
pieces of ctidence to support the mcw that Pakistan assistance 
iras substantial ’ 

At GH Q m Ran-alpindi, m so far as thc> were prepared to 
discuss the matter, I was assured that no regular unit w’as mot cd 
before Ma> Yet a battery of mountain guns with an infantrj 
escort were m action in an unsuccessful attack on Poonch on 
Alarch 17, while on the Indian side General Russel bebeted that 
regular Pakistan troops were intoKcd m January He accordingly 
asked to be rebeted of his command, whereupon on January 20 
General Canappa took o\er Canappa was also convinced that ^ 
at this stage Pakistan W'as using regular forces He based his 
opinion on the fact that a numbM’of pnsoners of regular umts 
had been taken, and he faced his Pakistan fnends with the 
charge** 

In spite of the evidence available to it at the time, the Security 
Council rdused to go into the issue of Pakistan aggression and 
equally set its face against calling upon Pakistan to desist from aid 
mg and abettmg the mvaders Whj ? The answer to this crucial 
question can be sought only m the proceedings of the Counal 
Its evasion was to determine the fate of the issue for years to come 

BRITISH AND U S ATTITUDE 

The clue to the mjsterj lies perhaps in what PhilLp Noel Baker, i 
then Secretary of State for the Commonwealth and the UK. 
lepresentauve m the Secun^ Council, said m the Council on 24 
January 1948 “To my mind the process of causation is stiU wrapped 
m mj’steiy No doubt these troubles came out of histOrj and I hope 
the> will soon disappear into history again The mterest of everj- 
one IS to forget the past and to concentrate on the future ” He asked 
frie delegauons of India and Pakistan for vihat reason “this war” 

26 litd 

27 ConttTient Deadef, p 54 
Ibid, pp 229 30 
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woM be fought and urged “ rhcaltcrmtiNC to \N-ar »s opreement tn 
the Counctl Kobtc vords and not catj for the Counal lo ignore, 
for uhich other country could daim lo Vnow India and PaVUtan 
better? After nU the Bnush had been In the undivided India for 
150 >eaR and, if Britain contidered the process of causation wrapped 
in m>stcr), feu could hope to unravel it Noel BaVer's ndnee was 
interesting from more points of mcu than one. Now it is a fact that 
communications passed between the British Commandcr-m-Chief 
in Pakistan, on the one hand, and the British Commander-m-Chief 
m India and the Briush Supreme Commander, on the other On 
25 Oaober 1948, at the Defence Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord hSounibatten, then Governor-General of India, 
General Lockhart, C-in-C of India, read out a telegram from the 
headquarters of the PaVastan arm> stating that some fne thousand 
tnbesmen had attacked and captured MuzafTarabad and DomcJ, 
both m Kashnuf, and that considerable tnbal reinforcements could 
be expected “ It is improbable that British Commanders in-Chief> 
while keeping each other informed about major military develop* 
menis on the subcoounem, were withholding such mfortnation 
from the War Office in London or Whitehall through the 
rcspeciivc British High Commissioners Simibrlj if Sir George 
Cunningham, Governor of North-West Province in Pakistan, could 
write to the British Commander-in Chief of India, surely he muse 
have reported the tribal incursions into Kashmir to the Bntish 
Government 

Inadentally, coming from the Pakisun Army Headquarters, 
the telegram established the fact of aggression, the absence of any 
action on the part of the Pakistan army to prevent it, and the size 
of the attackmg force, not to mention considerable reinforcements 
which were expected and which soon amved The unqualified denials 
by ZafruUah Khan were thus intended to deceive the Couned, since 
he had Withheld information of vital importance 

Noel Baker s own d«cnpuon of the conQict in Kashmir as “this 
war” showed that he was not so ignorant about the facts He knew 
that India s line of commumcatlons to Kashmir was xmduly long 

29 sc O R Nos 1 15 p 256 

30 Campbell Johnson, ep or, p *24 
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and poor and that in rushing troops to the defence of the people of 
Kashmir against marauders from Pakistan, India had taken a cal¬ 
culated nsk, but he took no trouble to communicate this basic fact 
to the members His advice to the Council was “It is only by 
agreement that the governments” of India and Pakistan “can avert 
common dangers which threaten them both In other words, 
the issue was not Pakistan aggression, or any aggression, the causa¬ 
tion of which ^\'as wrapped m mystery, but agreement which could 
be brought about only by reconciling Indian and Pakistan claims 
From this to plebiscite was an easy lump He, therefore, proposed 
that the President of the Counal should confer with the parties anc 
produce a plan The representatives of Canada, France, China, and 
Syria supported the proposal 

Warren Austen, the U S reptesentauve, advised the parties to 
create conditions “in which a fair plebiscite can be held, arrange 
an interim government that is recognized as free from the smell 
of bnnutone, as nearly impartial and perfect as two great countnes 
like India and Pakistan can make it, m which the rest of the world 
will have confidence as being fair”” General McNaughton of 
Canada urged that the discussions between the representatives of 
India and Pakistan under the auspices of the President should conti¬ 
nue so that a basis of agreement might be reached to termmate the 
fighting, to afford security to the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
under some authorit> which would be recognized by everyone 
concerned as strictly impartial, and, most important, to provide for 
a plebiscite of the people m which ail of them would be penmtted 
to express without fear or favour, their wishes as to the future 
government of the State” The French representative suggested 
three conditions—the withdrawal of foreign troops from the State 
of Kashmir, the return of the inhabitants, and the establishment of 
a free administration which would not exert pressure on the 
population and would give absolute guarantee of a free vote” 

The pnnaples which all these members suggested to the Council 

31 5 C O ft, Nos I 15. p 260 
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were of unusual Interest The> •were suggesunp that the part) under 
the Icadcnhip of which the people of Jammu and Kashmir ^^crc 
resisting aggression and which constituted the lawful gosernment 
of the State smelt of brimstone Without an) c\ tdcnce> it was tahen 
as axiomatic truth that this government could not be impartial or 
fair Indian troops which were in the State lawfull) were dismissed 
as “foreign’* It w^is also assumed, without nnj cudcncc, that 
the people of the State had no confidence in their leaders or 
government 

Strangely, iheir approach to the problem vvas iirodar to the one 
which Zafrullah Khan had already recommended Speaking in the 
Council on ty Januarj 19^8, he had urged that—whether by ;omt 
admmisfrauon under the two Govcmors-General b) joint occupa¬ 
tion of pcedominantlj Muslim areas by Muslim troops from Pakistan 
and predominant!) Hindu areas m Kashmir by Indian troops, b) 
Joint occupauon m each place by invmng Commonwealth forces, 
non-Indion forces altogether, or whether through the United 
Nations—Kashmir should be cleared The people should then be 
invited to express the way m which they wished to go “ On 24 
January, before Noel Baker spoke, he rev cried to the subject 

Assurances must be gi\en and fulfilled that Indian troops and all 
outsiders shall withdraw all those who have been compelled to 
leave the State of Kashmir and who are citizens of Kashmir 
shall be pennitted to return In order to enable a free choice to 
be made by the people of Kashmir in the matter of accession, that 
IS w-hether they Will accede to Pakistan or whether they will accede 
to India a neutral and impartial administration shall be set up ** 

ACCESSION 

Thus Council members appeared to be setting Zafrullah Khan s 
words to music, with Noel Balxr as the conductor No mere coinci 
dence could account for so much unison among them The Indian 
complaint about Pakistan aggression having already been down¬ 
graded, Zafrullah Khan naturally aimed at undoing the State’s 
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accession to India, for that was what a neutral administration, 
which he urged in place of the lawful government, would 
inevitably mean Sheikh Abdullah answered some of these pomts 
To quote him 

I was explaimng how the dispute arose—how Pakistan wanted to 
force the position of slavery upon us Pakistan had no mterest 
in our liberation or it would not have opposed our freedom move¬ 
ment (against the autocratic ruler) Pakistan would have supported 
us when thousands of my countrymen were behind bars and 
hundreds were shot to death The Pakistan leaders and Pakistan 
papers were heaping abuse upon the people of Kashmir who were 
suffering these tortures 

Then, suddenly, Pakistan comes before the bar of the world as 
the champion of the liberty of the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
When we refused the coercive tactics of Pakistan, it started full- 
fledged aggression and encouraged the tribesmen m this activity 
It IS absolutely impossible for the mbesmen to enter oxtr terri¬ 
tory without encouragement from Pakistan, because it is necessary 
for them to pass through Pakistan territory to reach Jammu and 
Kashmir 

It IS then said “Can we not have a jomt control > Can we not 
have the armies of Pakistan and India inside the State m order 
to control the situation ?” This is an unusual idea What Pakistan 
could not achieve through ordinary means, Pakistan wishes to 
achieve by enienng through the back door, so that it may have 
Its armies inside the State and then start the hght. 

However, it is not a question of internal hberauon The 
Security Council should not confuse the issucv The question is 
not that we want internal freedom, the question is not how the 
V(\a‘narajtin got Viis State, orWheiher or not he is sovereign These 
points are not before the Sccunty Council Whether Kashmir 
has lawfully acceded to India—complaints on that score have been 
brought before the Security Counal on behalf of Pakistan—is not 
the point at issue If that were the point at issue then we should 
discuss that subject Wc should prove before the Security Council 
that Kashmir and the people of Kashmir ha\e lawfully and consu 
tutioaally acceded to the Dominion of India, and Pakistan has 
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no right to question that accession However, that is not the 
discussion before the Council 

Indian and Kashmir forces are r«dy to deal " nh the tnbesmen, 
to come to an understanding with the people of Kashmir, and to 
establish a democratic form of government inside the State We 
shall do all that We do not n-ant Pakistan to lend us support to 
suppress an internal revolt or to dme out the tribesmen We do 
not seek any support from I^kistan m that connexion Since 
Pakistan is a neighbouring countiy, we desire to remain on the 
friendUest possible terms with this sister Dominion But n e do ask 
that Pakistan shall ha\e no hand, directh or indirectly, m this 
turmoil 

This issue has been clouded b> ven many other issues and 
mterests *' 

Though tragic in us consequences, the situation as it developed 
m the Council was not lacking m humour India talked about 
Pakistan aggression, the Pakistan representative about plebiscite 
B> making a categorical denial of the Indian charge of aggression, 
2 lafrullah Khan sought to assure India that Pakistan was no part} 
to the aggression Keverthdess, Hoel Baker insisted on treating 
Pakistan as a party to a settlement b> negotiation Members sought 
perfection and recommended measures w absolute terms ZafruUah 
Khan tried to ndc twin horses in opposite directions He professed 
innocence on the one hand, and acted as if he held a brief for the 
invaders, on the other Though lost on the Council, his fear of a 
probe by an independent authority was betra>ed when he tried to 
dissuade it from engaging itself in anj investigation of facts On 
28 January, he said 

I submit with all respect that the reason why the question of a 
plcbisciie is so important is that irrespecuve of the views which 
the pames take of the question I have submitted, this is the one 
point of agreement which can lead to a settlement without the 
Security Council having to engage m any mvesugation of facts, 
into any investigation of questions of law which might be so 

J 7 SCOR.,No* t6*3J, pp 21,Z45 
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complex and of so delicate a nature as to necessitate an advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice 

Pakistan’s professions of innocence and its opposition to anj 
investigation of facts could not be reconciled What was Pakistan 
afraid of, if its hands were clean’ 

Noel Baker talked of “this war,” but his advice to the Council 
W'as to forget the past, treat India and Pakistan with equality, both, 
according to him, having equal interest in Kashmir, and to press 
forw’ard with the problem of plebisate The reason which he gave 
for hiS view was extraordinary Whatever the Secunt> Council did, 
he said, must seem fair “to the Government of Pakistan, to the 
insurgents, to the tribesmen, to the Government of India, to other 
inhabitants of Jammu and Kashmir, and to the outside world ”** 
Thus even when Pakistan demed giving any aid or assistance to the 
invaders, Noel Baker would have the Coimal sausf> Pakistan and 
what IS more amazing the tribesmen* Evident!) to him the issue was 
how to reward the aggressor, and in the forum of the Secuntj Coun 
cil he took the opportunic) to pat him on the back Members of the 
Council talked about lusuce, but justice to those who had broken 
the law and to those who had aided the law-breakers against India 
Had Britain ever aimed at such an ideal m India ’ Did an> other 
member countrj of the Council ever pursue such an lUusorj and 
barren course ’ N^qiat was this except to shield the aggressor and to 
cloud the basic issue—in brief to plaj the Pakistan tune’ 

Here was a completely new picture which slurred over Kashmir’s 
accession to India as also over the breach of mtemational law and 
the Chaner b> mvadeis aided b> Pakistan How was it possible, 
the U S representame had already asked, to induce ’ the tribesmen 
to retire from Jammu and Kashimr without warfare and without 
dnving them out’*’ He might as well have said that the Council 
should appear before the wamng tribesmen in sackcloth and ashes 
Vt'arTcn Austin had fotgotten that the warfare which he was anxious 
to avoid was, according to Noel Baker, already m progress Besides, 
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India had made ii clear tn its complaint, and through its representa- 
UNC in the Council, that Indian forces were trying to dr»%c out the 
invaders, an clemcntari dutj (and a nght) under the Charter uhich 
ci.cry sovereign State has to discharge in defence of us tcrritoiy and 
freedom To add insult to in|ur>. the U S representauve assured 
India that the Council was not partial, it was not prejudging, it was 
not discriminating between the panicsl** 

Such was the mould in which the Security Counal attempted to 
, cast the Kashmir issue There was a method in its madness The 
U K whose lead was generally accepted by most members consider¬ 
ed Kashmir of vital interest to the Western world It was through 
Kashmir that British poliucaj oflicers had m the past made trips to 
Slnhiang to keep a watchful c>c on Russia After all the memorj of 
Imperial Curzon was only forty years old Important trade routes 
to Central Asia passed through Kashmir Such an important listen¬ 
ing post so close to the soft belly of the Soviet Union would be lost 
if the Indian case was accepted, for India talked about keeping away 
from military blocs and pursuing a policy of nonalignment Kashmir, 
if included in Pakistan, would be a difTerem roaucr, for a large 
number of British civil and military officers had already opted for 
Pakistan which suU offered a willing and valuable base for protecting 
British oil and other interests in West Asia All these and man) 
other things were to come out in time ** 

It IS small wonder that India found itself isolated in the Council 
which was dominated by the Anglo-American Powers As this 
bloc controlled the world-wide media of commumcations—inter 
national news agencies broadcasting organizauons, powerful news 
papers and journals, and a whole network of official pubhcations, 
information services not to mention the channels provided by 
authors and lecturers—it was the Pakistan case which was projected 
ali tJjA 'K'w'.'i, Iwdja TVas nswrAT/dtfias bsmage 

of propaganda against India, maintamed year after year, was rein 
forced by the United Nations' own machinery for information and 
publicity The inevitable result was the suppression or distortion of 
facts Somrtimes this distortion was carried to an incredible degree 
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The Nevj York Times, for example, persisted m its view, which 
nothing could shake, that the tnbal invasion of Kashmir from 
Pakistan followed and was not the cause of Kashmir’s accession to 
India' Numerous such distortions, not in a few cases made under 
offiaal inspiration, found their way into authentic reference books, 
encyclopaedias, and atlases Thus over the years, a case for Pakistan, 
which had committed aggression first in disguise and then m broad 
daylight, was given through the information media of the Bntish 
Commonwealth, American and European countries a formidable 
bmld-up 

PAKISTAN’S APPROACH 

rhc Security Council had created for itself an extraordinary situa¬ 
tion It treated India and Pakistan both as aggrieved parties, when 
one of them denied that it was a party at all What is more, the aggres¬ 
sor, m ns view, needed every constderauon All this even when 
some of the members complained that the facts were not clear 
Once the Council accepted this confusion as the basis for a solution, 
the evasive and contradiaory presentation of the Pakistan case by 
Zafrullah Khan was listened to with avidity He had w’amed the 
Council at the start that what he would present to it would not be 
tacts but a doannc, a thesis, a theory which he euphemisucally 
described as “bacl^round ” Replying to Ayyangar’s statement on 
16 January 1947, he said 

I have had to consider wuhin what limits to confine the state¬ 
ment that I am going to submit this afternoon One choice was to 
confine mjself to a brief reply to the charges made by India against 
Pakistan and their details, which were elaborated in the state¬ 
ment which was read > csterda> The other choice was to attempt 
to sketch a background of the whole quesuon and, against that 
■oadkground, to conlme mj sulimisston this aricmoon to the ques¬ 
tion of Kashmir alone, without advening to any of the other 
matters that have been raised in Pakistan’s complaint which it has 
submitted to the Securit) Counal under Article 35 of the 
Charter 

In adopting either course I was faced with a certain degree of 
The nsk with regard to the first course was the possibtlit) 
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Out, \Mthout a somcuhat dctmled picture of the background 
the questions that rcahy on'c for deicnninauon—or, at an> rate 
the background against which the questions have to be dctcrmin 
cd—might in some respects be overlooked Tlic nsk in adopting 
the second course vvas that at least in the first pan of m) submission 
1 might perhaps wear) some representatives m the Sccunt) 
Council ccrtaml) the representative of the United Kingdom 
and his advisers, who would oircadj bt farailur with the ouUines 
and even the details, of the background that I propose to submit 
However, after a good deal of consideration I have deeded— 
and I hope and trust that the Sccunt) Council will bear with 
me m this deasion—to adopt the latter course, because not onl> 
are the issues involved grave and urgent and delicate, but their 
deasion would have man) implications which rtw) not at the 
present moment be full) apparent *> 

Having made his intentions clear, he proceeded to devote the best 
part of the afternoon of t6 Januar) to this background clearly 
endeavounng to create a cloud of confusion to cos cr up the basic 
issue raised by India, diverting attention to numerous other subjects 
Thus he conjured up the genoade of Muslims m India referred to 
the accession of Junagaclh, described developments m Hyderabad 
and other Indian princely States gave details of the so called Sikh 
plan to undo Pakistan and various Indo-Pakistan disputes resulting 
from the panuion of India It is noteworthy that Pakistan had 
considered none of these consutuent elements of the background 
important enough for an immediate reference to the Security 
Council unul after India lodged ns aimplamt, but now suddenly 
according to ZafruUah Khan they had assumed vital urgency 
Finally, he ined to relate the complex web which he had woven 
with so much industry to what vvas happcmngin Kashmir Ayyangar 
had given a detailed descnprion of the havoc which Pakistan tribes 
men and nationals whom ^fniUah {<Jtan described as liberators 
had wrought in the State ZafruUah Khan took three meetings to 
deny the Indum charge and to level countercharges Replies and 
counter replies followed 
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For e\er> charge which India had levelled against Pakistan, 
Zafrullah Khan had an answer, whether it was convmang or not 
w-as a different matter 

Captured vehicles, with Pakistan number plates on them ^ Whai 
was there to show, he countered, that those vehicles were alreadj 
not in Kashtrur on legitimate business’ Even then he should have 
accounted for the fact that an abnorn^l^ large number of Pakistan 
vehicles wrre operating in the State at that nme Also vvhj did not 
Pakistan protest to India for seizing Pakistan vehicles if thej were 
on legitimate busmess’ 

PetroP The Pakistan Government mamtamed no pumps, petrol 
being distributed bj oil companies, if the compames or the mana 
gers of the pumps were issuing oil without coupons, thev were 
doing something illegal m the nanire of blackmarket activities, 
the Government of Pakistan was in no wa> implicated m this 
matter Again, he should have disclosed what action his government 
had taken against this illegal acuvnQ, considering that the consump 
Uon of peuol must have been abnormaUj high in those da>'s when 
thousands of raiders were being transported b) road to Kashmir 
Besides, foreign exchange, which was then scarce, was needed to 
purchase petrol and the oil companies were, therefore, directlj 
responsible to the Pakistan Government 
Arms’ Tribesmen manufactured them Besides, after the war, 
military stores, arms and ammunition were in certain areas of the 
world floating about loose and a good deal of illicit traffic was gomg 
on ‘*>Re maj pretend innocence in these matters as much as we like 
but we know what is happenmg in different pans of the world ”” 
This certainlj must have been true of Pakistan, because no one can 
believe that tribesmen could by illiat traffic m arms equip a force 
large enough for invasion of Kashmir or that anj Pakistan Govern 
ment could have been unaware of it or tolerated it roceiga arms 
could not be purchased without foreign exchange which the 
tnbesmen did not possess 

Uniforms = Upon their demobilization, the troops had been per¬ 
mitted to retain their uniforms and badges, this sort of clothing 
had been disposed of b> the Disposal Department of the Govem- 
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ment of India, the raiders might have obtained the material lUicitl) 
or iUegitimatel> But then the tnbesmcn had not served tn the 
army 

Mibtarj training’ The tnbesmen needed no trairung m the use 
of arms But then they fought m battle formation and used the 
tactics of modern warfare Also how did they get Mark V mines, 
3 7 howitzers and anti-tank nfles, mountain guns, and other 
heavy weapons ’ On top of all this he said “It has unfortunately 
become a habit with the Government of India simply to deny 
whatever they find is mconventeni either to deal with or to 
answer 

However, he could not escape the consequences of hjs utterances 
All these denials only helped to show, even more forcefully, that 
Pakistan had no locus standi m Jammu and Kashmir and that if the 
Council, by ignoring these dentals, was conferring favours on 
Pakistan, n was e^erclSlng grave discrimmauon m dealing with 
India’s complaint In the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that 
Pakistan took and abandoned many positions in the Council When 
confronted with the charge of aiding and abetting the invasion, 
Zafrullah Khan pleaded that the ruler tried to exterminate hts 
Muslim subjects—three million of them, if you please—to facilitate 
accession of the State to India As a matter of fact, the ruler had to 
do nothing of the sort, considering that he could have acceded to 
India, if he ivanied to, without going through a blood-bath, before 
15 August when Pakistan was not yet bom 

On being reminded that since his government denied any res¬ 
ponsibility for the tribal invasion, Pakistan should have no hesitation 
in preventing the influx of armed tnbesmen ocross Pakistan terri¬ 
tory, he argued that that would crush the “Jibcrotion” struggle 
In any case, that would not stop the fighting He relied on law 
when It suited him, on morality when it did not, and abandoned 

45 IHdy p 105 C^evumty thoc mmtavuio baUiSt«c» ««abli»hmem» {ihc 
factoim in ibe tubal arcai) would hanUy explain ihc mortars, oihcr 

heavy modem ucapom and (be tuoaeropUines with which the mvadcnucrc 
equirr«il In Pakistan (owns close lo the bonier, arms were handed out 
before da)lj|;ht lo tribesmen directly from the front stepi of Muslim League 
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both as neccssarj N^Tien asked wh> Pakistan should not go to tvar 
to pre\ ent tnbestnen from going to Kashmir if v.hat Pakistan claimed 
to has e done short of ss’ar had not achies cd the objeais'C, he said that 
tuch a step would mean extension of war, instKid of ending it * 
ZafruUah Khan senoush suggested that the number of tribesmen 
m the State was \erj small, and at the same tunc he would ha\e 
everjone belie\e that attempts to pre\ent this small number from 
entering Kashmir would have involved Pakistan m war with the 
tribesmen He did not claim that Kashmir had acceded to Pakistan 
and, of course, denied any compbaQ in the aggression, but that 
did not prevent him from acting as on advocate of the tnbesmen, of 
his own nationals fighung m the State, and even of the so-called 
•\2ad Kishmir gov emment He admitted that up to a certain moment 
of time the ruler did represent the legitimate government of 
Kashmir, but w hen, as he all^^ed, the campaign of cxtemunation 
began, regardless of the legal posmon, the moral validity of his 
continuing to rule over Kashmir disappeared ** 

His aim was to secure the withdrawal of Indian troops from the 
State and to replace its lawful government by a “neutral ’ admmis 
trauon, as a price for the withdrawal of tribesmen In brief, he was 
out to nullify the State’s accession to India which he knew to be 
legal and lawful and which effectively prevented Pakistan from 
acquiruig anv heus standi or legal foothold in the State At one stage 
the Council obliged him by suggestmg the employment of Pakistan 
troops m the State for the purpose of paaficanon, should the need 
anse. It is not to be wondered at that India rejected the suggestion 

INDIA’S REACTION 

Faced with this Ahce-m-Wonderland situation, Ayyangar's repeated 
appeals that the matter was urgent, that every day invaluable lives 
were being lost, that a member of the Umted Nauons had committed 
a breach of the Charter, and that in the mterest of peace the Council 
must throw its weight and influence immediately against the aggres 
sor, fell on deaf ears Disillusioned by futile, contradictory, 
academic discussion m the Council, he asked one day “fs this not 
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an illustration of our ir>mg to fiddle here while India is burning?”” 
He had ashed again and again for immediate action calculated to 
stop the fighting in Kashmir and his rase \v2S that Pakistan had 
helped the raiders in Kashmir 

I have asked that this assistance should be stopped lhat mam 
issue of ours, the issue with which we came here on i Januarj» 
has been drowned in a sea of other issues, man> of which are 
irrelerant to the consideration of it, and others which certainlj 
can afford to tvait till fighting has stopped There has been a 
breach of international obligation, and jet an international body 
like this wiU not issue the directive which anybodj would expect 
It to issue 

The onlj concrete action which the Council had taken thus far 
was to adopt the following resolution on i? Januarj 

The Secuntj Council, 

Having heard statements on the situation m Kashmir from 
lepresematises of the goNemmems of India and Pakistan, 
Rccogni 7 ing the urgency of the situation, 

Taking note of the telegram addressed on 6 January b> its 
President to each of the patties and of their replies thereto, 
m which thej confirmed thetr miention to conform to the 
Charter, 

Calls upon both the Government of India and the Government 
of Pakistan to take immediatcl) all measures within their power 
(including public appeals to diar people) calculated to improve 
the situation and to refrain from making anj statements and from 
doing or causing to be done or permitting any acts which might 
aggravate the situation. 

And further requests dch of those governments to inform the 
Council immediatcl) of an> material change in the situauon 
which occurs or appears to either of them to be about to occur 
while the matter is under consulcrauon bj the Counal and 
consult with the Council thereon** 
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This resolution, except for the words “m which they confirmed 
their intention to conform to the Charter” in preambular clause 
3 which were added at the instance of Colombia,®* was drawn up, 
as Grom> ko of the Soviet Union disclosed, before the representatn es \ 
of India and Pakistan had made their statements' Gromyko 
observed 

It may be said that the object of this resolution is to ask 
the go\emments of India and Pakistan to lake measures to 
prevent the situation m Kashmir from deteriorating Such 
an appeal, however, has already been sent by the President 
of the Secunty Council to the Governments of India and 
Pakistan and appropriate answers hat e been received from 
these Governments The Soviet delegauon thinks, therefore, 
that from this point of view such a gesture by the Secunty 
Council IS of little use We think that this question should be 
studied m greater detail and that a resolution should be adopted 
as soon as possible^on the substance of the question,’ m order 
to rectify and improve the situation in Kashmir and to settle 
relations between India and Pakistan®* 

Though sound, the proposal was ignored, the Soviet Union 
abstaining on the draft resoluuon 

ACORESSION 

Arce of Argentina said that while the Charter did not define 
aggression, an approximate definition of it existed in Arucle 9 of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance binding all the 
nations of the Western hemisphere This Article stated 

In addition to other acts which the Organ of Consultation may 
charactenze as aggression, the following shall be considered as 
such 

(a) Unprovoked armed attack by a State against the temtory, 
the people, or the land, sea or air forces of another State, 

(i) Invasion, bj the armed forces of a State, of the temtory of 
an American State, through the trespassing of boundaries 
53 lbtd,pp 123-4 
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demarcated in accordance with a treaty, judicial decision or 
arbitral a\vard, or, in the absence of frontiers thus demarcatedi 
invasion affecting a region \thich is under the effective jurisdiction 
of another State 

He then nent on to give a warning to the panics In those 
circumstances, the Argentina delegation would be obliged to 
consider as an aggressor either of the two States, India or Pakistan 
which adopted an attitude of this nature, and to act accordingly ** 
Not many suns were to go down on his statement before Argentina 
was put to the test Arce’s words were forgotten by him and others 
when the U N Commission discovered that Pakistan had committed 
aggression in Kashmir m May 1948 
The resolution of r? January had unusual features Since 
It was drafted independently of the facts, one cannot help feeling 
that the Powers which controlled the Council needed no facts 
to decide what the Council should do The parties had not spoken 
and Pakistan's reply to India’s complaint was still awaited when the 
Belgian representauve, who was President of the Council, drafted 
the resolution Evidently nothing here was wrapped in mystery 
and, since the Council treated India and Pakistan on a footing of 
equality, there was no need for any pretence of non-discnmination 
Either these Powers knew that Pakistan had committed a breach 
of the Charter or they did not If they did, wh> did they try to cover 
u up ’ If they did not, how could they treat Pakistan as a partj 
to the trouble m Kashmir^ The rcsoluuon was accepted by India 
because it did not impair India’s nght of self-defence In any 
case, as Jammu and Kashmir was Indian Union temtory, India 
had every nght to protect it from external aggression As for 
Pakistan, it had little choice in the matter The resolution had not 
condemned Pakistan for any violauon of intemauonal law, and n 
could not object to a tcaffimiatton of us intention to observe the 
Charter Besides, had not the rcsoluuon given Pakistan a right 
to report to the Council any matenal change m the situation ’ 

In this topsy turvy fashion, the Council tned to grapple with 
the Indian complaint The rcsoluuon made no impaa on rhe 
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fighting in Kashmir and failed to improve Indo-Pakistan relations 
Hope for effeaive aaion began to fade as Counal members appeared 
to vie with one another in expressing their concern about how best 
to satisfj the in%’ading tnbesmen Referring to plebiscite, the 
US representative said "There is nothing within our vision 
that uiJl induce the tnbesmen to retire except such an arrange¬ 
ment as thaf’M He went much further and axpressed the view 
that India could not expect the Council to take up a position which 
would amount to that of an ally in war, and should ‘ pull ofT 
Pakistan and allow India to finish the )ob by force against the 
tnbesmen Here was an adnussion of Pakistan aggression, for 
Pakistan could not be ‘ pulled off” if it was not playing some part m 
the invasion Why the U S representative preferred to support 
the law breaker to the law abiding passes understanding, particu 
larly after he had reaffirmed the legality of Kashmir's accession to 
India Speaking ui the Council on 4 February 1948, Warren Austin 
had said "The external sovereignty of Kashmir 1$ no longer under 
the control of the Maharaja with the accession of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India, this foreign sovereignty vv’ent over to India and 
IS exercised by India and that is why India happens to be here as 
a petitioner”” 

Even when the truth dawned on some of the pnncipal Powers 
who stage-managed the show, it failed to release the springs of 
action, as is clear from Warren Austin’s view of accession, and 
from astonishing admissions made by other Council members 
Refemng to a comment by Ayyangar on the draft resolution pre¬ 
sented by the President and the Rapporteur (the Belgian repre¬ 
sentative) on 10 Februaiy 1948, the U K representative, Noel 
Baker, made not one but a senes of admissions 

He [the representative of India] said that he wanted drasuc 
action taken by Pakistan to stop the fightmg We all want drastic 
action taken by Pakistan to stop the fighting He [the repre¬ 
sentative of India] said that he wanted specific obligations to be 
laid on Pakistan about the tnbesmen about the volunteers finm 
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the Coimal had been acting arbitrarily, without an> objective 
and dependable giudelines 

On lo February the reptesenoitive of China, Dr Tsiang, raised 
his voice m support of the rule of law and questioned the competence 
of the Counal Commentmg on draft proposals submitted to India 
and Pakistan by the President, he said 

In order to make the record dear, I should like to say unmistakably 
that ray delegation is not ready to ask, or to recommend that on 
interim administration should form one of the conditions 
As I understand it at the present tune the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir is one of the federal States The constitution, as it is 
drafted and as it is m pracuce m India, hmits the powers of the 
federal Government I am not sure that the Central Government 
at New Delhi has the right to order a change of Government in 
one of Its federal States 

Here was a return to basic facts and, therefore, sanity 

I do not like to see the Security Council pass a recommendation 
which calls into question the constituuonahty or the legitimacy 
of a Government For that reason, I also stated previously that 
this recommendauon should not deal with legal questions as to the 
competence of the Secunty Counal** 

The law and constitution of a member State were not matters 
to be trifled with and the Secunty Council, whatever the claims 
of Its members, could not ignore the kw and constitution of a 
member country The advice which the representative of China 
gave to the Council was sound and unexcepuonable 

It seems to me that, m all our proposals, it would be well for us to 
•avurii Toiy impression ^dnat we are qucsuonmg tne ngnt ol the 
Indian Army to be m Jammu and Kashmir I should make that 
statement a httle more conclusive and mclusive It would be well 
for us to avoid any impression that we are questiomng the legiti¬ 
macy, constitutionality, or legahty of any steps which have been 
taken so far by the Government of India m handling this matter 
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the Puniab, and about the other matters wh.eh he mentioned 
Ve all ,vant obliBations as speeilie. as comprehensive, as the 
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that m the much-regretted absence of the Indian representatne, 
the Security Council would hold itself in position to aa upon any 
emergency The matter was discussed on lo and ii February over 
four mceungs Noel Baker said that it was a very serious matter 
that while “a war” was going on, while men were being killed, the 
Security Council should suspend its work which w’as designed to 
bnng the fighung to an end” Ayjangar replied that it had not 
been a pleasure for the Indian delegation to sit in the Council 
to pass an innocuous resolution, to be told to have consultations 
With the Pakistan delegation, and then return to the Council with 
perhaps another resolution which did not take any substantial 
step towards the solution of the concrete problem Unless more 
reahsm was shown, India might have to consider its own position 
in regard to the matter ** Ay>angar added 

I have been much twitted today by the unnecessary and very 
'^justified suspicion and reluctance with which this innocent 
request for an adjournment was made to jou From the 
beginning this request was made to >ou m a perfectly open 
n^i^er At the time of the informal consultauon, it w’as 
understood that we were to apply to our Government for their 
reactions to the resolutions that were placed before us We 
commumcatedwith our Government and our Government gave 
the matter their most anxious considerauon After giving that 
considcrauon, they instruaed us to come to >ou and ask for an 
adjournment so that they may discuss the matter personally 
With us and see whether they could appreciate any point of view 
other than the one which they think is right today And 
consciously or unconsciously I and my colleagues have been 
prevented from complying with my Go%crnment’s wishes We 
wanted to do it with the quickest possible speed Therefore, we 
had booked our passages for today As soon as we booked our 
passages, I thought it my duty to send a message to the President 
of the Security Council I thought that this request for 
adjournment was a simple, formal affair, a thing which my 
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Goscmmcftt w’asenuiled tom the cinnjmstancw m which wcfmd 
ourscUcs today That has been rendered difilcult and in faa 
impossible *’ 


l IMITATIONS OV Till COUNCIL 

Ayyangflr has been quoted at length to show how the Council 
proceedings lacked m a sense of proportion and purpose A minor 
procedural matter w’as magnified into n crisis Tlic members 
scnsitiscness vs'as misplaced, for they had already wasted several 
weeks in unrealistic discussion Until that morning the contri¬ 
bution of the Council to relieve tension between India and Pakistan, 
to stop the fighting m Kashmir, or to relieve the sufferings of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir, had been next to nothing They had 
only succeeded m becoming spokesmen of the tribal inv-aders, but 
then the Council did not exist to pat the aggressor on the back. 
Somebody had to put a stop to self deception, futility, and 
frustration 

At least one member of the Council realized immediately that 
the matter had gone too far This wus the U S member who said 

India has cstabUshed her nobiliQ and her greatness m the muids 
and hearts of the people of the whole world I hope that the 
impression we have evidently given to the representative of 
India who has just spoken may be softened by tomorrow morning, 
and that he may not permanently feel that there has been a 
reflecuon upon the honour of his great country I am sure that 
that IS not intended ** 

The limitations of the Counci), of which the incident was an 
illustration, had already begun to emerge A few members began 
to have second thoughts The representative of Colombia complained 
that the Council had been workmg on contradictory reports made 
by India and Pakistan, and then the menibers had come to con¬ 
clusions Without their own means of venficauon ** In other words, 
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the Council had been acting arbitrarily, without an> objective 
and dependable guidelines 

On 10 February the representative of China, Dr Tsiang, raised \ 
his voice in support of the rule of law and questioned the competence 
of the Council Commenung on draft proposals submitted to India 
and Pakistan by the President, he said 

In order to make the record clear, I should like to say unmistakably 
that my delegation is not ready to ask, or to recommend that an 
interim admimstrauon should form one of the conditions 
As I understand it at the present time the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir is one of the federal States The constitution, as it is 
drafted and as it is in practice in India, limits the powers of the 
federal Government I am not sure that the Central Government 
at New Delhi has the right to order a change of Government m 
one of Its federal States 

Here was a return to basic facts and, therefore, sanity 

I do not like to see the Security Council pass a recommendation 
which calls into quesuon the constitutionahty or the legitimacy 
of a Gosemment For that reason, I also stated previously that 
this recommendation should not deal with legal questions as to the 
competence of the Security Council** 

The law and constitution of a member State were not matters 
to be trifled wth and the Security Council, whatever the claims 
of Its members, could not ignore the law and consuTution of a 
member-country The advice which the representative of Chma 
gave to the Council was sound and unexceptionable 

It seems to me that, in all our proposals, it would be well for us to 
avoid any impression that we are questioning the nght of the 
Indian Army to be in Janunu and Kashmir I should make that 
statement a bttle more conclusive and mdusive It would be well 
for us to avoid any impression that t^e are questiomng the legiu- 
macy, constitutionality, or Icgahty of any steps which have been 
taken so far by the Government of India m handhng thts matter 
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of the Security Council disclosed to the Counal on 28 January 
The proposals of 24 January gave the highest priont> to bringing 
about the stoppage of fighting The Go\cmmcnt of Pakistan was 
to use all Its efforts to stop the fighting by persuading the tribes¬ 
men and others who had invaded Jammu and Kashmir to withdraw 
from that territory, and to prevent the passage through its territory 
of such invaders, and the use of its lerntoiy, supplies, and other 
matenal aid to them The emergenc> administrauon in the State 
would be converted immediately into a responsible government 
under Sheikh Abdullah The new constituuon to be framed for 
the State and the determination of the question of accession were 
matters entirely for the free decision of the people The ruler, it 
was hoped, would convoke a State assembly based upon adult 
suffrage A State government based upon the State assembly would 
proceed to have a plebiscite taken under the advice and observation 
of persons appointed by the Umted Nauons The State assembly 
would then proceed to frame a new constituuon on the principle of 
full responsible government** After the proposals of 24 January 
were made and before A>’yangar returned from India m March, the 
ruler issued a proclamauoa conceding full responsible government 
to the people, recognizing the need for suitable machinery for 
framing a consurution for the purpose, and converting the emer¬ 
gency admimstrauon into a Council of Mimsters to funcuon, as far 
as possible, as a responsible execuuve 

On 18 March, the representauve of China, who W'as President 
of the Security Council, presented a draft resoluuon to the Council, 
poinung out that the language and methods recommended were all 
related to Chapter VI of the Charter, “Pacific Settlement of 
Disputes,” with no hmt of Chapter VII, ‘ Acuon with Respect 
to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggres 
Sion He also emphasized the need for ensunng full respect for 
the sovereignty of a member-Siate The Council could not settle 
the matter m any arbitrary manner, he said It was necessary for 
the Council to observe the Charter The Council, while endowed 
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with great powers* had limiUitions in regard to both procedure and 
substance ’* 

The main body of the draft resolution” consisted of articles 
of settlement, dealing with the restorauon of peace and order, 
plebiscite and general matters conccnung both The draft resolution 
recognized the sovereignty of India in Kashmir, and this was 
refleaed m a number of provisions The Government of Pakistan 
was asked to use its best endeavours to secure the withdrawal of 
intruding tribesmen and Pakistan nationals and to prevent any 
further intrusion India was to reduce its troops in Kashmir, con¬ 
sistent with Its function of maintaining defence and security, the 
troops being stauoned at such points as not to afford any intimi¬ 
dation, or appearance of mnmidation, of the inhabitants of the 
State The Government of India was to establish m the State a 
plebiscite administration with the sole and full authority to ad 
minister the plebiscite The director and assistant directors of the 
plebiscite administtaaon were to be nominated by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, but formally appointed by the 
Jammu and Kashmir government, which alone could formally pro¬ 
mulgate any draft regulations which the director might have to issue 
In other words, these ofiBccrs, as Dr Tsiang pomted out, had to 
consider themselves for the time bemg as officers of the State 
The Government of India was to accept an obligation to free the 
plebiscite from any threat, coeraoo, or intimidation, and was to 
make this undertakmg known as an international obligation on all 
pubbc authorities in Jammu and Kashmir The Government of 
India themselves and through the government of Jammu and 
Kashmir had to Budte it known that all inhabitants of Jammu and 
Kashmir would be safe and firee in expressing their views and m 
casting their votes In the composition of the Jammu and Kashmir 
government, provision was to be made for adequate represenuition 
of all major political groups m the State India was to appoint an 
offiaal of high standmg with the power to secure the fulfilment by 
the State government of all international obligations arising out of 
the articles of settlement Elaborating this provision, Tsiang said 
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“It IS the Government of the Dominion of India \\hich contracts 
this mtemanonaV obhgation The execution is on the spot m one 
of the States ” Finally, the Commission of the Counal w’as to 
certify at the end of the plebiscite whether the plebiscite had been 
really free and impartial 

Without accepting whate\er was contained in the draft resolution, 
Ayyangar said that it had attempted “a fair soluuon of the points 
m controversy,” adding that the proposals were worthy of serious 
consideration 

Commenting on the draft resolution, the representative of 
France did not see “any practical possibilitj of finding another 
force to replace the armed force which is already m Kashmir”’® 
As for the Indian administration, he was equally forthnght 

Here also there are vital needs to be considered, namely, the 
maintenance of order, the Government and life of the country 
If we take into consideration the plebiscites of the past, wherever 
they may have been held, I have no knowledge that it was ever 
said that these plebiscites should be held m areas previously 
empued of any kind of force capable of maintaining order, or 
of any kind of Government • 

He said he w'anted to state at once his opinion, and advised 
the Council ‘ to search for guarantees to ensure the impartiality of 
the plebiscite despite the presence of Indian troops,” rather than 
seek a solution which seemed to him impossible of realization 
At one stage, even the representauve of Syria wws tom b> doubt 
The legal aspect of the problem, he argued, had not been considered 
at all in the Council, but this aspect, namelj, the State s accession to 
India, should not be neglected altogether"® 

Zafn^sk Khan's reacaca zo zbs dzaS! naa- ztne nf f 

bewilderment Objecting to its provisions, he said he doubted 
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whether the draft resolution would be acceptable to the so called 
Azad Kashmir government if a rcsoUnion did not appear cmi 
nenily fair and satisfactory to the A7ad Kashmir government, the 
latter would not be prepared to lay down its arms, and the rcsolu 
uon would fail to achieve onjlhing” 

APRIL RESOLimOM 

No sooner was the Chinese draft produced than some Counal 
members began to mutilate it As disclosed by Tsiang in the 
Council on 17 April, the draft resolution W’as revised in consultation 
with the delegations of Belgium, Canada, the U K, the USA, and 
Colombia This draft which, m the mam, was based on different 
principles, contained the following provisions 
Tirst, on administrator of mtctnational repute, nominated by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nauons, to head the plebiscite 
admimstrauon 

Secondly, the administrator to have the right to choose his own 
assistants and subordinates 

Thirdly, the admimstrator to frame the regulations for the 
plebiscite 

Fourthly, the plebiscite administrator to have full power con 
ccming the conduct of the plebiscite, including the direction and 
supervision of the State forces and police 
Fifthlj, special magistrates, nominated by the plebiscite admmis 
tratof, to be appointed to tty eases relating to and arising out of the 
plebiscite 

Sixthly, the Government of India and, through the Government 
of India, the Government of the State to undertake to prevent 
any threat coercion or mtirrudation, bribery or other undue influence 
on the voters in the p ebiscitc, and the Government of India to 
publicly announce and cause the government of the State to 
announce this undenalung as an international obligation bmdmg 
on all public auihonties and officials in Jammu and Kashmir 
Seventhly, all subjects to be safe and free in expressing their 
views and in voting on the question of the accession of the State, 
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with freedom of the press, speech and assembl> and freedom of 
travel in the State, including freedom of lavv'ful entry and exit 
Eighthl), outsiders, people not normally resident in the State 
and not there for a lawful purpose, to be asked to withdraw 
Ninthly, all political prisoners to be freed and given back their 
atizenship rights 

Tenthly, the Commission of the Council to station observers in 
all parts of the State to watch the proceedmgs in the plebiscite 
Eleventhly, should the local tocces be inadequate, the Com 
mission, subject to the agreement of India and Pakistan, to arrange 
for the use of such forces of either Dormmon 
Finally, the Commission at the end of the plebiscite to certify to 
the Council whether the plebisate had or had not been really free 
and impartial 

So touch for the plebiscite As for the military provisions in 
the revised draft resoluuon, the Government of Pakistan was to use 
its best endeavours to secure the withdrawal from the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir of tnbesmen and Pakistan nationals not 
normally resident therein who had entered the State for the pur 
pose of fighung and to prevent any intrusion into the State of such 
elements and anj furmshing of matenai aid to those fighung m the 
State When the Commission was sausficd that the tnbesmen were 
withdrawing and arrangements for the cessauon of fighting had 
become effective, the Council would ask India to withdraw a part 
of Its army and reduce the rcmauidcr to the minimum consistent 
with the mamtenance of law and order The Indian Government 
was asked to station the remaiiung troops in accordance with 
certain pnnciples The smallest possible number was to be retained 
in ‘ forward areas’ and any reserve of troops “within their present 
base areas” Pinallj, the State government was asked to mvite 
the major poUucal groups to designate responsible representatives 
to share cquuablj and fully m rhe conduct of the admmistrauon at 
the mirustenal level while the plebiscite was being prepared and 
earned out 

The revised draft had made senous depanures from the original 
document It refleaed more the views of the members in January 
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and rcbruary> than those expressed in March The sovereign 
rights of India were challenged Plebiscite had become on obses¬ 
sion with the Council, a plebiscite fair ond impartial, held under 
the aegis of the United Nations and based on a multitude of con¬ 
ditions which would drasticall> clip the auihont>' of the lawful 
government of Jammu and Kashmir os well as the federal govern¬ 
ment of India, giving at the same time to Pakistan and to other 
unlawful elements in the State a voice in its conduct The revised 
draft resolution though providing for the withdrawal of tnbes- 
men and Pakistan nationals was, m other respects, a violation of the 
Consmution of India and the sov creignty of the Jammu and Kashmir 
government The objea of the Counal, u was said, was to safe¬ 
guard the freedom of the vote Its method, m fact, was to destro) 
It The representative of China, one of the sponsors, put the matter 
m a nutshell 

During recent decades, a number of plebiscites have been 
held m various parts of the world and mtemational bodies have 
seen to It that the plebiscites were fair and impartial I do not 
know of any previous plebiscite where the safeguards for freedom 
and impartiality have been so numerous and sma 

The Council did not take into consideration the obvious fact 
that by kowtowing to the invaders and the Pakistan Government 
which was helping them, it was playing into the hands of the 
lawbreakers who had already seized a large area of the State and 
set up therein subversive agencies and authorities which would 
mevitabl> influence a plebiscite No less obvious was the encourage 
ment it was giving to communal and, therefore, disuntegraung 
forces by opposing a seculax, democracuc, and popular movement 
m the State The draft resolution, if adopted, would create among 
the State people a sense of political uncertainty, thereby weakening 
their unity and aggravating the hardship already created by the 
widespread destruction of life and property By throwing its weight 
behind the invaders, the Counal was likely to determine the result 
of a plebisate, even though that might not have been the intention 
of the sponsors 
8i Ibtd, p 7 
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Ay5*angar informed the Conned about what had happened behind 
the scenes “ Although the ongmai draft would has'e required some 
amendments before India could hate accepted it, it was a compro¬ 
mise scheme In subsequent conferences held informall) bj the 
President with his colleagues of the Secuni} CounaJ—including 
the representam es of the United States and the United Kingdom— 
Dr Tsiang’s scheme was “twisted out of shape” Practicallj, 
et*er> amendment of substance to the i8 March draft worsened 
India’s position, and constituted a breach, m some cases a ^^olent 
one, in India’s fundamentals There were three earher drafts 
India’s attempts to secure suitable amendments m them were 
unsuccessful The scheme of i8 March had been so attenuated 
that It Was not possible for India to acree to the re\’ised draft' 
resolution Aj^-angaf said 

This cold shouldering of our complain has htirt us, our Go%*em 
ment, and m> nation deepl> India brought before the Secunt> 
Council a plain, simple, straightforward, factuallj foolproof issue, 
and the acuon that we suggested the Secunt> Council should take 
was inescapable. The Secuni> Council has not escaped it either, 
after all this delay Instead of taking that acuon earlier, India’s 
complamt was placed in cold storage for near!} four months 
four months of continued bloodshed and economic rum And at 
the end of it all we are exhorted, m appealing language, to 
agree to a resoluuon niggardl> in its recogmuon of the ments 
of the matter, \ague and indefinite m the wording of the action 
to be taken b> Pakistan And in the interpretation of that language 
the Secuntj Council has gone c\en funher and been apologcuc 
to Pakistan for reminding it of its dut> India cannot in honour 
agree to this treatment of its case.** 

The representatire of India informed the Counal that a mountain 
banerj of the Pakistan Go%'emment, m ci\ilian dress, had been 
sent to the front It consisted of some 1,300 personnel, out of 
which about 600 had been sent to Nowshera front «a Bhimber 
and 700 to Poonch front via Palandhn The batteij had been 
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obscr\cd in action nt one of the fronts •* ZaFrullah Khan, m his 
rcplj, observed discreet silence on this charge, and the Council 
paid little attention to it 

The revised draft resolution turned out to be uorsc than what 
India had imagined, as the sponsors olTcrcd clarifications of some 
of the provisions An otplanation oflered by Noel Baker of the 
expressions ‘ forward areas’* and “base areas,” and his statement 
that the plebiscite administrator should have the power to ascertain 
the view s of the Gov ernment of Pakistan concerning the impartiaht) 
of the arrangements for the plebiscite, forced Ayyangar to say that 
if that was so, his objccuon to the revised draft resolution was 
even greater ** 

As both India and Pakistan—the latter for its own reasons— 
objeaed to the rev isied draft resolution, it was, even though adopted 
by the Council on 21 April 1948, stillborn 

CONSLQULNCES OP T7IL KLSOLUTlON 

bttvcral months passed, but the Council took no effective 
step to bring about an immediate cease-fire and the withdrawal 
of Pakistan invaders AU that it did m the end was to complete 
the setting up of a fact finding commission on which it had adopted 
a resolution on 20 January, and which did not arrive in India and 
Pakistan till the early part of July 1948, 1 c nine months after the 
invasion of the State \ 3 y Pakistan tribesmen and nationals Noel 
B^er had claimed that the Council had averted war between India 
and Pakistan,«« after he had himself described the situation in 
Kashmir as * this war’ or “a war ’’ Ironically, he was making this 
claim when the British Commander m Chief m Pakistan was about 
to submit on 20 April a memorandum to the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment, recommending open intervention in Kashmir by the Pakistan 
regular army, a recommendation which according to an admission by 
ZafruUah Khan to the U N Oontrussion early in July was carried 
mto effect early in May In other words, while the Counal was 
considering its revised draft resolution which was adopted on 21 
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April, the Go^emlnent of Pakistan was^already considering the 
preliminary steps to^^ards another and a far more senous act of 
aggression on Indian temtorj And this while the same gotemment 
was guing an assurance through 2 afruIIah Khan to the Council 
about Its peaceful intentions Qosing his statement on the revised 
draft resolution on 19 April, the Pakistan representative said that 
“if there is an> imphcation that Pakistan is not equally a peace- 
loving State and is not equall> eager and willing to di'^charge its 
obligations under the Charter, that is an imphcation that I ver> 
senouslj and strenuously contest On this development, the U N 
Commission was to comment in its report 
Here vras the first fruit of the laborious efforts of the Council 
On 10 February, the U S representative had told the representative 
of India that if he felt that his delegation had no hope of getting 
the SecuriQ Council to stop the fighting, then the Indian dele- 
gauon had certainly made an appraisal of trends that was correa, 
‘ because the trend of opinion in the Security Counal is against 
war “No party coming here to discuss a case like this,” he added, 
“can expect trends m the Security Council towards the application of 
force, or towards a solution which would ally the United Nations 
with one side so that it could be successful m a military attack or 
defence ’ ** India had not asked the Council to apply force or to 
help India m any military sense All that it had requested the 
Counal was that it should call upon Pakistan to stop giving aid and 
assistance to the aggressors TTie manner m which the Cotmol 
treated the problem as subsequent events were to show, resulted in 
open application of force by Pakistan, and it is a moot point whether 
if the Council had taken a more realistic view of the matter, Pakistan 
would have dared 10 take the fateful step of military invasion of 
India Pakistan not only used force but annexed Indian territory, 
IK rt IS cfcar from the face tftaf, cighwen 5 cars after arren Austin 
spoke, the Pakistan troops arc still in unlawful occupation of Indtar 
temtorv in Jammu and Kashmir 

Thus not only was war not averted, it was precipitated, and a 
sttuauon already bad enough became gnevous The Council s con- 
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donauon of Pakistan aggression and its misplaced interest in a 
plebiscite was to lead to portentous events In course of time it Jed 
to fresh aggressions by Pakistan and eventually m 1965 to a full- 
fiedged military invasion, supported by tanks and air power, of the 
Chhamb-Jaunan sector of Jammu and Kashmir The harvest of 
violence and successive repudiations of the Charter by a member 
country of the United Nations arc a sardonic tribute to what the 
Council did m 1948 

If the Council failed to prevent the extension of hostilities, it was 
equally unsuccessful in bringing about a plebiscite, to the holding 
of which the withdrawal of Pakistan troops and nationals was an 
essential condition, which, thanks to the refusal of the Council to 
call the aggressor to account, was never fulfilled Thus the Counal 
failed to attain its twin objecuves of withdrawals of the invading 
Pakistani forces, on the one hand, and a fair and impartial plebiscite, 
on the other 

While these events were still m the lap of the gods, Noel Baker 
complained that the Counal had been “accused by reckless outsiders 
of favounng one side or the other, of playing pohucs, of yielding to 
threats and blackmail “ He said he was not always among the repre¬ 
sentatives on the Security Counal and could look at the Security 
Council with a detached and impartial eye He ventured to say that 
all such suggestions as he had quoted were “arrant nonsense ’ ** 
The impartiabty of the Counal could not be established by a 
mere assertion, but only by its record which spoke for itself The 
Council followed no pnnaple in dealing with the Indian complaint 
It refused to be guided by the law and the provisions of the Charter 
Worse still, the Council made suggesuons which no Government of 
India, bound by its own constituuon and answerable to an elected 
Parliament, could accept or carry out The principle of negotiation 

by the doctrmaire attitude of most of tts Presidents and members 
and their academic views on the subject, freely expressed in the 
Council, which the mediating President was asked to bear in mmd 
during his talks with the two delegations, and which the representa 
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me of Pakistan treated as commitments which he fondly quoted 
from time to time The issue of Pakistan aggression, which was the 
gra\'amen of the Indian charge, was ignored The issue of accession 
which Pakistan brought up incidentally and which the Council was 
not competent to consider was treated as basic The Belgian 
representative said that the parties had brought their dispute regard- 
mg the accession of Jammu and Kashmir to India India had done 
nothing of the sort To some members, as to the representative of 
France, the question was one of civil war This ignored the tribal 
invasion The general view in the Council tvas in favour of pacifi¬ 
cation which could only ha\e the effect of appeasing the aggressor 
The prejudice and ignorance of Council members recoiled on 
them The uncntical support which the Anglo-American Powers 
gave to proposals Uke plebiscite, thewithdrawal of Indian forces, and 
the subsutuuon of the lawful government of Jammu and Kashmir 
by a neutral administration was eagerly quoted by ZafruUah Khan, 
and was to be quoted m succeeding years by his successors m various 
debates m the Council This tended to tie the members down to fixed 
posiuons which they would find difficult to give up Apart from the 
fact that nothmg that In6a did could explode the Council’s preju¬ 
dice, Its impulsive views and acts m January and February 1948 
had robbed it of its capaaty to face the real problem and of resilience 
m devising a fair and practicable solution Having once lost its 
way in the maze of academic and fruitless discussion, divorced from 
reality, the Council never succeeded m recovering its balance or 
vision The only two countries which refrained from taking part in 
the murky proceedings of the Council on the substantive aspect of 
the issue were the Soviet Union and Ukranian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION 

India had learnt a bitter lesson After the Counal adopted its reso¬ 
lution of 21 April, Ayyangar said to his colleagues m New York 
“I will never advise my government to brmg any other case to the 
Security Council Yes, if you have a bad case, bring it to the 
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Council ” It has been said that the Kashmir issue u-as the first rnapr 
problem which the Security Council, then in its mfincj, was called 
upontorcsohe There maj be some truth in this On the other hand 
those who ha\e gone through the proceedings of the Council m 
Januar> and Tebruarj 1957, ten years after India complained to the 
Council, will find Ultlc change in the mcws of the ruling majortt) 
in the Council or their tactics 

A view which may, perhaps, be more to the point is the attitude 
of the United Kingdom which for decades had followed a certain 
policy m India that m the end rent the country m twain In the 
undivided India the U K Government had kept the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League at loggerheads by supporting the 
latter, the object being to weaken the former’s demand for inde¬ 
pendence When the country was partitioned and two sovereign 
States emerged, to the British Government it was still the same old 
confl ct, the onlj difference being that a party conflict m a colonial 
temtoiy had now become a conflict between two independent States 
m a region of the w odd w here Britain had large colonial and strategic 
interests If for the protection of those interests, it could not have 
the support of India—and India had declared its opposiuon to colo¬ 
nial Powers and military blocs—it could at least secure the coopera 
tion of Pakistan which needed Bnush assistance m a number of ways 
Acceptance of India’s charge of aggression against PaVastan would 
have meant also losing the support of Pakistan in West and South 
and Southeast Asia Besides, Britain would have lost an instrument 
which It was using to realize us long cherished dream of an Islamic 
bloc for colomal and imperial reasons As a step in that direction 
Pakistan called on 29 November 1949 a conference of Muslim States 
in Karachi that ended in smoke 

The U S support for such a policy was forthcoming, because the 
USA was the successor power to Batain. ul sesf/ws* 

btliues m the areas of the world which Bntam could no longer control 
or admimster As this was a continuous process, American policy, 
which flowed into former zones of Briush influence, took on the 
characteristics of that influence 

Anglo American opposiuon to India in the Council was not 
therefore, accidental or based on ^twrance of facts, but necessitated 
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by their foreign policies. This explains why their opposition to 
India was consistent and continuous, irrespective of the passage of 
time. It was only after the Chinese invasion of India in 1962, which 
overnight altered the balance of power in South and Southeast 
Asia with far-reaching consequences, that this policy was reviewed 
slightly, apart from the fact that its barrenness had by then been 
established. 



CHAPTER 'nVO 


TIIC FLASH OF TRUTH 


The U N Commission which the Council sent to India and 
Pakistan was of unusual interest, both os regards its composition 
and the instructions which it receued from the Council Originally, 
the Commission was to consist of three members, one each to be 
nominated by India and Pakistan and the third to be designated 
by the tivo nominees Subsequently, the Counal enlarged the 
membership to ft\e It took the Council four months to set up the 
Comrmssion the proposal foe which was first accepted in a resolution 
on 20 January 1948 The President of the Council announced India’s 
selection of Czechoslovakia on 10 February, that is within three 
weeks of the adoption of the Council’s resolution of 20 January 
On 23 Apnl, Belgium and Columbia were nommated by the Council 
The President announced Pakistan’s choice of Axgenuna on 7 May, 
that IS three and a half months after the Council had decided to set 
up a Commission, and on the same day he nominated the United 
States as the fifth member With the exception of Czechoslovakia, 
all the member countries of the Commission were members of the 
Security Council What is more, of these four, three were represen¬ 
tatives of countries which had opposed India m the Council, and 
Zafrullah Khan had repeatedly pegged Pakistan’s case and claims 
on their statements None of them—with the exception of the rep- 
resentauve of Columbia—had shown any understanding of the 
Indian complaint As the Security Council mstruaed the Commis¬ 
sion to take Its decisions by a majonty vote, it was more or Jess a 
pro Pakistan Commission, a fact which influenced its judgement on 
some of the most crucial issues which it was called upon to deal 
with However, even such a Commission could not shut its eyes 
to the facts 

On arrival m Karachi on 8 July, when the facts about Pakistan 
aggression could no longer be madted by denial, as Zafrullah Khan 
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had done so successfully in the Council, Pakistan admitted its hand | 
m the invasion The Commission was informed by ZafruUah Khan, 
who was still the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, that since the first 
half of May three brigades of regular troops of the Pakistan army 
had been fightmg m Jammu and Kashmir* 

Immediately not one but several cats were out of the bag I The 
Commission said it was faced with an imforeseen and entirely new 
situation* which had not been contemplated by the Security Council 
But instead of seekmg fresh instrucuons from the Council, it 
deaded to go ahead on the basis of its old instructions, even though 
they were no longer relevant to the new situation * A confidential 
cable was despatched, however, informing the Security Council 
of the presence of Pakistan troops m Kashmir * It is a note¬ 
worthy fact that the Council, faced with an admitted act of aggres¬ 
sion by a member country of the Umted Nauons against another 
member-country, did nothing By avoiding confrontauon with 
Pakistan, the Counal did not help the cause of peace, much less 
India, the victim of aggression Members of the Indian Cabinet 
told one of the members of the O>mmission that the admission by 
Pakistan of the presence of its regular uoops in Kashmir had 
changed the situation considerably In their opmion, a cease fire 
m the circumstances being a difficult affair, the Commission should 
report to the Security Council * The Commission took no action 
on this suggestion 

Its l^al Adviser, who was asked the Commission to examme 
the issue of accession, came to the conclusion that the accession 
W’as legal and lawful and could not be challenged In spite of this 
fact, the Commission did not describe the presence of Pakistan 
troops in Jammu and Kashmir as constituimg clear aggression 
but what It chose to call “a matenal change in the situation ” 

As a result of its investigations, the Commission found enough 
evidence to prove the original cha^e m the Indian complaint. 
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Sir A. Dundas, the British Goxcmof of the North-West Frontier 
Province of Pakistan, informed the Commission in Jul> 194S that 
the incursions of the tribesmen “during the past jear” had assumed 
the character of a religious crusade* This exploded the earlier 
statement of Zafriillah Khan in the Council that the number 
of tribesmen who had entered Kashmir w'as vcr> small He had also 
told the Council that the tribal incursion had taken place not 
across Pakistan tcmtor> but through the State of Swat in the north 
This turned out to be another false statement, since according 
to the British Governor, the movement of tnbesmen was canalized 
through his province ’ Thus the statement of the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment to the Council that it had done ever>ihing short of war to 
discourage the tribal movement was proven false by Pakistans 
o\v n authorities 

Dundas further disclosed that the mbesmen obtained petrol 
from local sources in Pakistan and made use of government railway 
and local motor uanspon • ZafruUah Khan had obviously mis¬ 
informed the Council when he argued that the Government of 
Pakistan had nothing to do with the supply of petrol The extent 
to which he could go in his efforts to mislead the Council 1$ brought 
out vividly by what he said on the subject in January 1948 and 
what he told the Commission m July of the same year Speaking 
in the Security Council on 17 January, ZafruUah Khan said 

Then the xepresentauve of India said that somebody observed 
that petrol was supplied at Pakistan pumps, without coupons or 
payment, to motor lorries carrying tnbesmen AU that is meant 
and that could be meant by ‘ Pakistan pumps” is petrol pumps m 
Pakistan territory There are no Government pumps maintamed 
by the Pakistan Government, by the Indian Government, or by 
any other Government The distnbuuon of petrol throughout 
India—and here I use the word in the larger sense m which it 
was employed before 15 August 1947—is arranged by the oil 
companies themselves under their own otganizauon There is no 
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Government organization for the distribution of petrol That is 
point number one 

When It IS said “without coupons,” that in itself is an admission 
that the Government was not authorizing the issue of this petrol 
If the Government had authorized the issue of this petrol, it 
would have issued oupons for it When it is said that petrol is 
being issued without coupons, that means that either the com¬ 
panies or the managers of the pumps were doing something 
illegal m the nature of black market activaues, or if the petrol was 
reallj issued without pai-ment, the} were doing something out 
of their sjmpathy for the movement Even if ^ allegation is 
taken at its worst—and one does not know whether the alle¬ 
gation IS correct or mcorrcct m itself—they were doing some¬ 
thing illegal in order to help this movement which was going on m 
Kashmir How is the Government implicated when it is a matter 
of the issuance of petrol without coupons? If it were said that 
some governmental department had issued coupons in order to 
procure petrol for these vehicles, there would be a measure of 
responsibility to be laid upon somebody • 

If what he said was to be believed, Pakistan had been a model of 
caution and rectitude But now ZafruUah Khan told the Commission, 
without turning a hair, that ‘ petrol was obtained by the tribesmen 
from local sources, repcatmg the argument that an> attempt to stop 
the petrol supply would have entailed grave consequences for 
Pakistan 

This was only one of the many examples of the ease with which 
he could invent explanations that he peddled as facts, only to 
renounce them, without any hesitation, once they became incon 
vement In the Pakistan Governments reply to India’s complaint 
of 15 January 1948, ZafruUah Khan had stated that let alone giving 
any aid or assistance to the mvaders, and solely with the obiect of 
maintaining friendly relations between the two Dominions, the 
Pakistan Government have continued to do aU m that power to 
discourage the tnbal movement by aU means short of war ’ n He 
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had also solemnly assured the Council that Pakistan was a peace- 
loving State and was fully aware of its obligations under the 
Charter ** And, yet, only a few wedcs later, he told the Commission 
that “the presence of Pakistan troops m Kashmir did not raise 
the question of mtemauonal obllgauons since Pakistan had never 
accepted any with regard to non-mterfcrence in Kashmir 
In Its first interim report, the Conmussion observed that the 
Security Council had not contemplated during its debates that the 
Commission, though entrusted with a delicate and difficult task, 
should deal with a situation involving military action between the 
two regular anmes ** 

Another element, the significance of which had not been full> 
appreciated before the Commission’s departure for the sub- 
conunent was the Azad movement, which consututes an organized 
poUucal and military body, is assisted by the Pakistan High 
Command, and is engaged m acuve revolt against the existing 
Government This movement has cooperated since October 
t947 with invading tribesmen and individual Pakistan nationals ** 

In other words, the Pakistan High Command had assisted the 
so called Azad movement which had assisted the tribal invaders 
and Pakistan nationals 

In view of these revelauons by the Commission, what is one to 
think of the earlier assertions of Jumah, the Pakistan Governor- 
General, that he had no control over the so called Azad Kashmir 
forces and the tnbesmen, no less than the repeated assurance 
of the Pakistan Foreign Minister m his letter of 15 January 1948, 
addressed to the Council, or given on the floor of the Security 
Council, that his government had given no aid or assistance to the 
mvaders’ 

F'm kavit-niscrt., TCfni^y, litre eropnairc 

denial by Pakistan of the Indian charge of aggression which had 
been proved to be true, the Commission, like the Council, began to 
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find Itself m an impossible situation The spokesman of the Pakistan 
Government declared that its forces would not be withdrawn unless 
the Indian forces were withdrawn simultaneously in prearranged 
stages In retrospect, it is now clear why Pakistan took nearly 
four months to annoimce its choice of a representative on the 
Commission This had given valuable time to Pakistan to assess the 
attitude of the Council to the pames and to mtroduce us regular 
forces into Kashmir In consequence, the arrival of the Commission 
on the subcontment was dela>ed There is only Pakistan’s word 
that the Pakistan army moved into Kashmir m the first half of 
May According to evidence from other sources, a Pakistan moun¬ 
tain battery was m operation in the State in March and, according 
to one authonty, the Pakistan troops were fighting m the State 
m January This does not take into account the earlier contention 
of India that behind the tribal invaders stood, m the State, the 
regular troops of Pakistan While the Council was lost in the dia- 
lecucs of plebisate, Pakistan secured for itself several months 
to stregthen us political and military posmon m the occupied areas 
of the State In these arcumstances, it would have been too much 
to expect Pakistan to inform the Secunty Council of the intro- 
ducuon ot Its own troops into Indian territory, as it had under¬ 
taken to do, instead of waiung for the arrival of the Commission 
This calculated lapse was desenbed by the Commission m some 
detail Accordmg to the Secunty Council’s resoluuon of 17 January 
the Government of Pakistan was requested to inform the Secunty 
Council immediately of any matenal change m the situation In 
a letter addressed to the Secunty Counal, the Pakistan Government 
agreed to comply with this request The Government of Pakistan 
had, however, not informed the Secunty Counal about the presence 
of Pakistan troops m Kashmir ZafhiUah Khan explained to the 
Commission that smcc the Commission had been charged to deal 
with the problem related to the India Pakistan question, his 
government thought that the information should instead be given 
to the Commission, but he had been unable to do this previously 
because of the delay m its amval on the subcontment.*^ Accordmg 
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to the statement of Zafrullah Khan, commented the Commission, 
Pakistan troops entered Kashmir early in May 1948 The records 
of the Security Council showed that the Commission was prosided 
for but not fully constituted at that time The Commission had its 
first meeting in Genev’a on 15 June, but was informed of the presence 
of Pakistan troops m the State of Jammu and Kashmir only on 8 
July « 


UNCtP RCSOLtmOVS 

Unwittingly and largely because of its dilly-dallying taaics, 
the Security Council thus became, m a sense, pnvy to Pakistan 
aggression Once Pakistan troops were present in the State, Pakistan 
claimed parity with India and refused to withdraw them unless 
reasonable satisfacuon was forthcoming from the Commission on 
this point When, therefore, the Commission addressed itself to 
the task of bringing about a cease-fire, Pakistan expressed its 
willingness to agree either to a simple cease-fire'* without involving 
any withdrawal of Pakistan troops or a cease-fire as part of a com- 
prehenswe plan including the form of settlement of the political 
problem The former altemauve, if accepted, would have wiped 
away the sugma of aggression which now clung to Pakistan, and 
ueated India and Pakistan as equal parties, the btter aliernauve 
would make the withdra^val of Pakistan troops conditional on a 
plebisate being held The aggressor was not only not repentent 
about his unlawful occupation of a friendly neighbour's temtory, 
but demanded a pnee for vacating the aggression, as he had done 
earlier in the Council for the withdrawal of Pakistan nauonals and 
tribesmen Eventually the Commission produced its draft resolution 
' of 13 August 1948*^ which was m three parts Part I provided 
for a cease-fire. Part 11 for a truce agreement under which Pakistan 
would accept an unconditional obhgation to withdraw its troops 
from the S^te, os well as the tnbesmen and Pakistan nauonals, the 
Commission recognizing the necessi^ for keepmg enough Indian 

x8 S/zIOO, para 139 
19 S/iioo, Acoex xo. 
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forces to ensure law and order including the defence of the State, 
Part HI provided that after Part I tias earned out and a truce 
agreement concluded tmder Part 11 the parties and the Commission 
would consider ways and means of ascertaining the will of the 
people. 

India accepted this resolution subject to a number of assurances 
which the Commission gave. These assurances were 

(а) The sovereignty of Jammu and Kashmir Government 
would not be brought into question ovk* the State territory 
cN'acuated by Pakistan troops 

(б) No recognition would be afforded to the so-called Azad 
Kashmir Gotemment 

(0 During the period of truce the territory e\’acuated by 
Pakistan troops would not be consolidated to the disadvantage 
of the State. 

(d) The Commission recognized the paramount need for 
secunt>, and the tune when the withdrawal of Indian troops wras 
to begm, the stages m which it was to be earned out, and the 
strength of Indian forces to be retained m the State, were 
matters for settlement berween the Commission and India 
(a) If a plebiscite was held, the resolution would not in an> 
way recognize the nght of Pakistan to ha\c anj pan m it** 

In retrospect none of these assurances was implcroented by the 
Commission, Pakistan, or the Secunty Council The Government 
of Pakistan attached to its acceptance certain conditions which, 
accordmg to the Commission, went bejond the compass of the 
resoluuon, thereb> making impossible an immediate cease fire and 
the beginmng of fruitful negotiations to bnng about a peaceful 
settlement ** 

Subsequently, the Commission produced its draft resolution of 
5 January 1949** which cnunaaied prmaples for a pUbisate, as 
supplementai> and subsidiarj to Part III of its first resoluuon 

22 S/itoo pans (See Appcadix4) 
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This time again India accepted the draft resolution, subject to 
certain assurances, the most impormnt of which was that no action 
could be taken in regard to the pldnscite proposals until Parts I 
and II of the Commission’s resolution of 13 August had been fully 
implemented, and that in the event of Pakistan not accepting those 
proposals or havmg accepted them, of not implementmg Parts I 
and II of the resolution of 13 August, the Indian Government’s 
acceptance of them should not be regarded as in any ivay binding 
upon them ** Also, the Plebiscite Admimstrator or the Commission 
would recommend alternative solutions if the plebiscite procedure 
was found impossible for technical or practical reasons At this 
stage, that is m December 1948, Pakistan accepted both the reso¬ 
lutions 

The first mtenm report of the Commission has some inexphcable 
features The first to appear among the annexes to the report is 
not India’s complaint, as one would expect, but Pakistan’s reply 
The Indian complaint is the subjea-matter of the last annex Thus 
the commumcation with which began the work of the Security 
Council was tucked away m an obscure comer, while the Pakistan 
reply, m which fantastic charges were levelled against India, was 
given the pnde of place m the report This meant that the report 
%vas drafted in such a way that the Pakistan reply would be mentioned 
first Even when the same paragraph in the early part of 
the report referred to the Indian complaint, the letter of the Go% cm- 
ment of India dated i January 194S did not follow as annex to 
the annex giving the Pakistan reply, but as the last annex in the 
report Etidently, the members of the Commission were specialists 
m propaganda—m this case for Pakistan 
Every effon was made to soften the blow dealt by Pakistan 
aggression and to put that government m as little unfavourable 
light as possible The Commission’s disclosure of the presence. oC 
Pakistan troops in the State, for example, u fragmentary and 
scattered, and all this docs not help a clear understanding of the 
problem Thus, m para 2 of its report, the Commission disclosed that 

ae U >} Commission's S«cond Interim Report (S/i 194SJ, Annexe Aide 
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regular Pakistan troops were fighting m the State In para 40, it is 
revealed that the strength of the Pakistan army in the State was 
three bngades and that the troops had been sent to the State during 
the first half of May Pan 5r giies bnef reasons which motivated 
the entry of Pakistan troops In vam does one look for details 
On 18 Julj, Zafnillah Khan said to the Commission that he had 
“previously” stated the reasons for the presence of Pakistan troops 
m the State,** but no such reasons arc to be found m the record of 
the previous meeting,** which gives details of the Commission’s 
first discussion with the Pakistan Foreign hiinister During his 
second talk with the Commission, Zafnillah Khan disclosed that 
the troops had moved into Kashmir early m Maj, a httle more 
precise descnpnon that his earlier one, namelj, **dunng the first 
halfofMaj ” 

The fact of the presence of Pakistan troops m Kashmir was 
not communicated to India until 14 August 1948 when the draft 
resolution of 13 August was sent to the governments of India 
and Pakistan This was inexplicable m view of what Sir Gin;a 
Shankar Bajpai, Secretary G e n er a l to the Government of India, 
told the Commission in New Delhi on 14 July, long after Pakistan 
had disclosed the presence of its troops in Kashmir to the Com 
mission Smce the Council had passed its resolution of 21 April, 
said Bajpai, a great change had occu-red m the situauon Indian 
troops in Kashmir were no longer fighung tribal raiders—their 
numbers had greatly diminished Indian troops were fighting the 
regular armed forces of Pakistan “on all fronts” m Jammu and 
Kashmir India had abundant evidence of this and if the Com¬ 
mission so desired, this evidence would be tendered by India’s 
militar> advisers What was m progress, Ba«pai emphasired, 
was an undeclared war between India and Pakistan” The 
Cbmmission preferred to mnmtaip st/ence on tfu^ vataf devefop- 
ment 

Even m the resolution of 13 August, the paragraph regarding 
the withdrawal of Pakistan troops from the State was, as the late 
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Prime Mimster Jawaharlal Ndiru put it, “rather a feeble and 
complicated way of saymg something very simple ” And as Gopaia- 
swami Ayyangar added, the Government of India readily accepted 
the principle that Pakistan, troops should be withdrawn, but that 
It was not m accord with the reasons given in support of that pnn- 
ciple.*^ Even then the resolution specified Pakistan’s obligauon in 
unambiguous terms 

As the presence of troops of Pakistan m the territory of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir constitutes a material change in the 
situation since it was represented by the Government of Pakistan 
before the Security Council, the Government of Pakistan agrees 
to withdraw its troops from that Slate 

The Commission could not go ahead with the implementation 
of the resoluuons Contrary to their provisions, Pakistan began to 
make claims and suggestions which India could not accept For-' 
midable difficulties arose when Pakistan began to violate the letter 
and spirit of the Commission’s resolutions Between May 1948 and 
January 1949, Pakistan committed further aggression by militaty 
occupauon of the northern areas of the State ** The Pakistan 
Government had stated to the Commission that no Pakistan regular 
troops at any stage bad been employed in the operauons m the 
northern areas between May and December 1948, however, by 
January 1949 (1 e by the end of January 1949) Pakistan undeniably 
held military control over the northern areas In other words, 
hardly had the cease fire come into effect when Pakistan committed 
a serious breach thereof This was a grate matter because at the 
time of acceptmg the rcsoluuon of 13 August, the Prime Minister 
of India had brought up the quesuon of these areas which had not 
been dealt with in the Commission’s proposals, expressing his 
desire that after the withdrawal of Pakistan troops and irregulars, 
the lesponsibibty for the administration of these areas should revert 
to the Jammu and Kashmir government and that for defence to the 
Union government” TTie Commission agreed to consider this 

31 S/itoOjAimex 13. 
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matter m the implementation of the resolution ** 

Pakistan had also increased, during the penod of cease fire, 
the strength of the so-called Azad Kashmir forces to 32 battalions, 
which the mihtar> adviser to the Commission described as a 
“formidable force,’ ** 

There is, indeed, no doubt that the Azad forces now have a 
strength which changes the militai> situation, and to that extent 
makes the withdraw’al of forces, jKinicuIarly those of India, a fax 
more difficult matter to arrange within a structure which considers 
onlj iheregularforcesoftwoanmes Although it might be a matter 
of discussion whether the numenca! strength of the Azad Kashmir 
forces has actually mcreased smee August 1948, there is no 
question that these forces, who have since been working m close 
cooperation with the Pakistan regular army and who have been 
tramed and officered by that anny, have mcreased their fightmg 
strength It is reasonable to suppose that, if the Commission had 
been able to foresee that the cease-fire penod would be prolonged 
throughout the greater part of 1949 and that Pakistan would use 
that penod to consolidate its posmon m the Azad temtorj, the 
Commission would hav'e dealt with this quesnon m Part II of the 
resolution of 23 August** 

In other words, for the defiaenacs of the Commission and for 
a senes of acts of bad faith and viobtions of the resolutions by 
Pakistan, India must pay the pnee 

Failing to take any firm action agamsi Pakistan, the Commission 
proposed arbitration, a suggestion which was supported, strangely 
enough, by Premier Attlee and President Truman ** How did they 
come to know of the proposal and why did the Comimssion keep the 
UK andiheUSA mfiuanedahc«»iis work? rwhicb 

was confidential at that stage had not been commumcated to all the 
members of the Coimal Here was evidence of the manner m which 
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fte Commission condnaed its proceedings, outwardly mdependcffl 
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receipt, Pakistan made vanous reservations which amounted to 
rejecuon The matter came before the Security Council in No\ember 
1948 If, even at this stage, the Council had secured the withdrawal 
of the Pakistan forces, the situation might have improved The 
Council, however, merely desired the Commission to continue its 
efforts for a peaceful soluuon 

The presence of Pakistan troops in Jammu and Kashmir and 
the constitutional relauonship between the State and the federal 
government were facts which the Commission could not ignore 
without stulufying Its own work Subject to these two compulsions, 
the Commission did everything to prejudice India’s posiuon It 
condoned every Pakistan violation of the resolution of 13 August 
—non withdrawal of Pakistan troops, tribesmen, and Pakistan 
nauonals, an mcrease in the fighung strength of the Azad 
Kashmir forces, occupauon of northern areas by Pakistan troops, 
etc There is no clear explanauon forthcommg for this attitude, 
except in the Commission’s composiuon which was overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favour of Pakistan and the secret instructions which 
the Commission or its members presumably received from the 
U K and the U S governments As the support of President 
Truman and Premier Attlee to the arbitrauon proposal of the 
Commission showed, the U S member of the Commission had 
been in communicauon with his government On this subject the 
minority report of the Commission, signed by the Czechoslovak 
member, threw considerable light He disclosed that the verbatim 
text of the arbitration proposal of the Commission came mto the 
hands of the Bntish High Commissioners in New Delhi and Karachi 
at the same time or even sooner than it was offiaally presented 
to the Indian Government, without even an attempt by the Com 
mission—despite uigmgs by its Chairman at the time—to msutute 
an enquiry into a flagrant breach of the mtegnty of the confidential 
proceedings of the Commission Agam, at the instance of the U S 
member, the poUucal conference, agreed to by both India and 
Pakistan, w-as cancelled four days before it was due to meet on 
22 August 1949, and the U S member’s proposal for arbitrauon 
was adopted by the Commission, the Czechoslovak delegauon 
abstammg This proposal recommended Admiral Chester W 
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Nimitz as arbitrator 

The minority report of the Commission states 

The course of the discussions on the offer of the arbitration 
of the truce agreement—for which the Commission was not even 
authorised on the basis of its terms of reference—made it clear 
mdeed that the Commission was not free from outside influence 
although It was to aa only according to the mandate of the 
Security Council m the interests of the United Nations Organi- 
zauon as a whole** 


To complete its failure, the Commission expressed the view 
that the frameivork of the resoluuon of 13 August had become 
inadequate m the light of the factual conditions in the State Thus 
not only did it fail to secure the withdrawal of Pakistan troops 
from the Slate, the disbandment and disarmament of Azad Kashmir 
forces, and ensure the defence of the northern areas, but it went 
back on its own resoluuon which was hardlj one year old Apan 
from the cease-fire and the cease-fire hne, the Commission left 
the situation much worse than it had found on its arrival on the 
Indian subcontinent 

Howevtr, the Comimss.on explained the pnsmon of India mth 
IS wonh reproducing 

■" *= state of 
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bv of the State and accepted 
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Kashmir as a maner of nght, and controls the defence, com- 
mumcations, and external affairs of the State os a consequence 
of the act of accession while Pakistan has no locus standi [in 
Kashmir] 

From the fact of accession flows India’s claun to be responsible 
for the security of the State, hence, the problem of demilitari¬ 
zation must take into account the importance of leaving in the 
State sufficient Indian and State forces to safeguard the State’s 
secunty A plebiscite in the State would be for the purpose of 
confirmmg the accession which is, in all respects, already complete 
India’s claim regarding the northern areas of the State is also 
based on its fundamental argument Its refusal to discuss with 
the Pakistan Government, or even to allow it to know the details 
of withdrawal of the bulk of the Indian forces, is not only m 
bne with that part of the resolution which provides for the prior 
withdrawal of Pakistan troops, but follows on India’s insistence 
that Pakistan is illegally m Kashmir and has no rights in the 
matter India’s posiuon on the quesuon of the Azad forces is 
not only bound up wth India’s preoccupation regardmg the 
secunty of the State, but mvolves the pnnaple that forces which 
are m revolt against the Government of the State must be 
disbanded and disarmed The cardinal feature of India’s 
position IS Its contention that it is m Kashmir by nght, and that 
Pakistan cannot aspire to equal footing ^vlth India m the contest 

When the Secunty Council met m December 1949 to consider 
the report of the Commission, it was proposed, as m 1948, that the 
President of the Council might bimg the parties together to 
expedite the holdmg of a plebiscite by treatmg the problem of 
demilitarization as a whole After talks with the parties, General 
McNaughton of Canada who happened to be the President in \ 
^>wsm’Der 1949 produced ^s report which was discussed hy the 
Council in February 1950 The Secunty Council, its Presidents 
who aaed as mediators, and UN representatives have shown an 
unusual tendency to go back on or ignore the resolutions accepted 
by India and Pakistan and conversely to act on resoluuons 
which India had rejected India had made its complaint under 
Chapter VI of the Charter under which the Council resoluuons are 
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recommendatory, not bmdmg on the paities The Commission, after 
giving assurances to India on the basis of which India had accepted 
Its two resolutions, not only failed to implement the assurances, 
but began to make suggestions which were ultra vtres of the reso¬ 
lutions The Commission had been instructed by the Council to act 
in accordance with the provisions of its resolution of 21 April 1948 
which India had rejeaed With such scant respect for the Charter 
and facts, the Council and its agencies adopted courses, mostly 
designed to help Pakistan This could only deepen the conflict 
between India and Pakistan and India and the Council 


MCNAUGHTON PROPOSALS 

General McNaughton, who had opposed India and supported 
akistan m the Council in 1948, now produced proposals in which a 
fresh attempt was made to appease Pakistan, at the expense of India, 

regardlwsoftheprovisioQsoftheUN Commission resolutions His 

^opo s were based on what he called “principal considerations,” 
two of which were 


(a) To preserve the substantial measure of agreement on fimda- 

men^ pnnaples which had already been reached between the 
two Governments under the auspices of the United Nauons 
( ) To avoid unprofitable discussion of the disputed issues of 
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at any point of tune to the people on cither side of the cease-fire 
Ime, This meant that while the Commission’s resolution of 13 
August required complete withdrawal of Pakistan forces, regular 
and irregular, from Jammu and Kashmir, Md^aughton recommend¬ 
ed their reduction only 

(ti) The programme of demilitarization should include the 
withdrawal from the State of Jammu and Kashmir of the regular 
forces of Pakistan, and the withdrawal of the regular forces of 
India not required for the purposes of secunty or for the main¬ 
tenance of local law and order on the Indian side of the cease-fire 
Ime, also the reduction by disbandmg and disarming of local forces, 
mcludmg on the one side the armed forces and the miliua of the 
State of Kashimr and on the other the Azad forces Thus the Azad 
forces which were the irregular Rikistan troops under the control 
of the Pakistan High Command, accordmg to paragraph B of Pan 
I of the resolution of 13 August, and which were now regular troops, 
having been fully tramed, ofBcered, and armed by the Pakistan 
army, were equated with the lawful forces of the State In addition, 
the State miliua to which the Commission's resolutions had made 
no reference was roped m, without any justification 
(«i) The admimstiauon of the northern area subject to Umted 
Nations’ supervision should be contmued by the eiustmg local 
authonues Smce the local auihonties m the northern areas, as 
alreadj admitted by the Pakistan Gowmment to the Commission, 
Were administered and controlled by the Pakistan Government, 
the McNaughton proposals sanctified the unlawful and surreputious 
occupation of these areas by Pakistan 
Sir Benegal Rau—the representative of India m the Council— 1 
With his mcisive and lucid mmd, showed that the posmon w'as much 
worse, the proposals bemg no more than the Commission’s propo¬ 
sals in disguise which India had already rejected McNaughton had 
recommended that discussion of disputed past issues should be 
avoided “But in these proposals many of the past issues are decided 
against India, and we are asked to accept this posiuon Accordmg 
to the Commission, the northern areas were to be administered by 
the local authonues under the surveillance of the Commission and 
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without prejudice to the sovereignty of the State ** The Coinnus 
Sion was to sration observers where it deemed necessary and, if the 
observers so advised, the Commission might request the Govern 
ment of India to post garrisons at specified points McNaughton 
took no account of these facts** 

Rau quoted a letter from die Palasian Mimster to the UN 
Commission 

Ever since May 1948, when Pakistan troops entered Kashmir and 
overall tactical control was taken over by G H Q Pakistan, the 
Commandant Gilgit Scouts, a Pakistan Army Officer has been 
exercising overall tactical and administrative control of Gilgit 
Scouts, Balustan Scouts, and local mihuas** 

To show what happened m June and July 1948, Rau said 

I read in paragraph of the same letter that a contingent of 400 
soohed volunteers from Chitral go and besiege Skardu, while 
the Skardu forces go and besiege Leh AH this happened under 
the auspices of the Pakistan High Command These axe not tnbal 
mcursions, they are incursions by so called volunteers from one 
part of the State into another part—volunteers recruited and 
oipimzcd by Pakistan authorities Unless this process is checked. 
It will go on as m the past and no part of the State will be safe 
from infiltration and attack*’ 

As jcars passed, these words proved prophetic 
Summing up his analjsis, Rau ^^aid “In cffca, therefore, m 
crucial respects the new proposals ore the old proposals minus 
some of the small concessions previously made to India plus certain 
new concessions made to Pakistan ’ ** The “txisung local auiho- 
nties,’ menuoned in McNaughton proposals, drew ihcir powers 
from Pakistan They were, therefore, merely instruments of the 
Pakistan Government By sancuoning the admmisirauon of the 
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northern areas by the existing local authorities, McNaughton, m 
effect, recognized and helped to perpetuate the unlawful occupation 
of those areas by Pakistan** 

McNaughton proposals sprang from an assumed false analogy 
beuveen the Pakistan army and the Indian army, as also between the 
so-called Azad forces and the Kashmir State forces They completely 
Ignored the legal and moral aspects of the question The Indian 
army had gone into the State at the request of the lawful govern¬ 
ment of the State, in order to repel an actual admitted invasion by 
tribesmen and Pakistan nationals The request had emanated not 
only from the ruler of the State but also from the leaders of the 
largest political party in Jammu and Kashmir The Pakistan army, 
on the other hand, invaded the State, although the Pakistan Go\em- 
ment had previously denied giving any aid to the invaders and had 
promised to apprise the Security Council of any material change that 
might occur in the situation As for the Azad forces they were no 
more than a Umb of the Pakistan army, built up for the most part 
by that army after its unlawful invasion of the State, and they could 
therefore m no way be put on the same level as the lawful forces 
of the Kashmir State*® 

Finally, McNaughton proposals sought to repudiate all the assu¬ 
rances given to India by the Commission to which, with the agree¬ 
ment of the Commission, India had pegged its acceptance of the 
resolutions of the Commission These proposals sought to set aside 
the sovereignty of the Jammu and Kashmir government over the 
areas on the other side of the cease-fire bne, in other words, from 
nearly one half of the enure area of the State Secondly, the admims- 
trauon of those areas by “existmg local authonties,” an expression 
then interpreted m certain quarters to mean the Azad Government 
authorities when the Commission had refused to accord any recog- 
muon, de/flrto or dejure, to the so called Azad Kashmir government, 
was recognized Thirdly, the consolidation effeaed by Pakistan 
troops to the detnment of the State was allowed to remam Fourthly, 
the disarmmg and disbanding of the Azad Kashmir forces was 
neutralized by similar disanxung and disbanding of the State forces 
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and the State miUtia Fifthly, the claim made by the Government 
of India m respect of the northern areas was dismissed ** 
McNaughton proposals, which were rejected by India, have been 
cxammed in some detail to show how the professions of the members 
of the Council of bringing about a fair settlement were belied by 
their actions Besides, McNaughton proposals were to come up 
agam and agam in some form or another in the succeeding years in 
the proposals of Dixon and Graham and m various draft resoluuons 
of the Council The agreement which these members sought to bring 
about between India and Pakistan was usually made impossible by 
their partisan proposals, almost mvanably in favour of Pakistan 
When the two countries did achieve some agreement, as they did 
m the case of the resoluuons of the Commission, efforts were made 
to undermine it, as in McNaughton proposals 
These proposals were not produced by an individual member 
of the Council They had been hatched by the U K and the U S A 
and their allies in the Council This explains why these countries 
gave uncriucal support to the proposals m the Council, not one of 
the members offering any criticism of them However, India ivas 
adamant, and the nefarious proposals feU through Even then, 
while approving the appomtment of Sir Owen Dixon as the U N 
representative, the Council asked him to bear m mind the proposals 
i made by McNaughton The Council had forgotten nothing and 
learnt nothing It is difficult to resist the conclusion that what the 
Council was interested m was not a fair and lasting solution of the 
problem but a settlement favouring Pakistan which it tried agam and 
agam to impose on India 

As he had done m 1948, Zafrullah Khan attempted to cloud the 
issue in the Security Council, though with a difference In his 
statements on 8 and 9 February 1950, he asserted that Pakistan 
had assumed no mtemational obli^tion as regards Kashmir except 
the resoluuons of the U N Commission He could not have 
forgotten that m 1948 he had said again and again that Pakistan had 
given no aid or as&isttuice to the uivaders whom it had tried to res- 
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train by every means short of war, therebj adrmttmg its international 
obbgauon under the Charter not to assist in any act of aggression 
against India m Kashmir In contrast, he now felt emboldened to 
proclaim the mobility of the people of Pakistan to remain indifferent 
while, as he alleged, their brethren were being massacred and 
compelled to leave their homes to seek refuge m Pakistan “There¬ 
fore, that movement started from Pakistan in the tribal areas into 
Kashmir, they had to go to their assistance ’ So “the mo\ement 
started from Pakistan ” Did he remember that he had rejected this 
suggesuon m 1948 when Ayyangar charged Pakistan with aidmg 
and abetting the tnbal invasion? 

Not content with going badw on what he had said no less passion¬ 
ately in 1948, he argued seriously why Kashmir was essential to 
Pakistan 

The possession of Kashmir can add nothing to the economy of 
India or to the strat^c security of India On the other hand. 
It is Vital for Pakistan If Kashmir should accede to India, 
Pakistan might as u'eU, from both the econoimc and the strat^c 
pomts of view, become a feudatory of India or cease to exist as 
an independent sovereign State That is the stake of the mo 
sides, these are the considerations^ 

And yet when Benegal Rau asked him whether, smee apparently 
what he desired was possession not accession, it was the position of 
Pakistan that in the event of the plcbisciie resulting in favour of 
India, Kashmir should nevertheless be allocated to Pakistan on the 
grounds Zafhillah Khan had menuoned,*» the latter replied that 
Pakistan would take the nsk” In other words, Pakistan \vas pre¬ 
pared to take the nsk of becoming a feudatory of India and ceasing 
to exist as an mdependent so\ereign State' Only members of the 
Seconty Counoi coiHd swifiow this kmd of logic and reasonmg 
If Kashmir was vital 10 the secunty and existence of Pakistan, 
plebisate was obviously of no consequence, if, on the other hand, 
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Pakistan believed m plebisdte, its argument about Kashmir 
being vital to Pakistan was nothing but an attempt to annex the 
State 

Durmg the debates m 1950, the Pakistan Foreign Minister made 
assertions and denied them, as it stated the occasion The new 
debates demonstrated that his capacity for this type of performance 
had suffcied no diminution On 9 February, he tried to disprove the 
charge that Pakistan had increased the strength of the so-called 
Azad Kashmir forces, which were under the overall control of the 
Pakistan High Command, and claun^ that as a matter of fact their 
strength had undergone no change ever since the Commission's 
arrival It was 32 battalions both when the Commission arrived lO 
July 194S and when it took its final leave in 1949 ^ This, as already 
shown, was at complete vanance with the Commission’s finding 
Because of this fact, the situation, according to the mmonty report 
of the Commission, had undergone an absolute change To 
ZafruUah Khan the number of the battalions was more important 
than their training, arms, equipment and reorganization 
In X94S, he had told the Council that tribesmen had gone to 
Kashmir, not across Pakistan territory but via Swat, a Princely 
State in the north of West Pakistan,*® and from Swat to the northern 
areas of Kashmir Having presumably forgotten that statement, 
he now exposed the absurdity of any such suggesuon which had 
arisen out of India’s claim to gamson the northern areas to prevent 
any further aggression from Pakistan If any tnbal invasion took 
place at all, he said, it would not take place in the northern areas, 
which had very high valleys and were sparsely populated What 
would the tribesmen wish to do there even if th^ could get over the 
high passes ? If the object was to get into the valley, they could not 
come tlirough the northern areas« 

In a subsequent debate, the Pakistan Foreign Minister was to 
excel almost all his previous performances He claimed that, by 
bang in Kashmir, Pakistan was carrying out the object of the 
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Secunt> Council’s resolution of 17 Jsmuary 1948 •* In other t^-ords, 
a resoluuon of the Secunty Council, he suggested, had authorized 
Palastan to commit aggression* The Palustan Go\emment had 
never before made such a statement in the Council or to the 
Commission He w-as fully aware of the Commission’s own view of 
the matter ** He gave no reasons for his extraordinary assertion and 
the Secuntj Coimal obliged him b> not asking for an) 

As m earlier years, whenever threatened with instant and un- 
av oidable exposure, ZafruUah Khan admitted facts, thereby recantmg 
whatever he had said earher to the contrary In a statement before 
the Council on 15 January 1948, Gopalaswami Ayyan^ had 
referred to the atroaties comnutted by tnbal raiders m the town 
of BaramuUa which was sacked on 27O ctober«‘ ZafruUah Khan 
had derued any knowledge of these atrociUcs “I hav e no knowledge,” 
he said, “and my government has no knowledge with regard to 
what has actuaUy been happemng mside the Kashmir Slate, except 
so far as reports have appeared or commimicauons have been 
directly addressed to my government ”•* On 8 February 1950, 
however, he admitted m the Council that “all sorts of regrettable 
madents did occur m BaramuUa This was because by then 
facts had become widely known and could no longer be denied. 
On 10 February he went further and said “We have not demed 
that the tribesmen were guilQ of that kmd of thing So much 
for the so-called “liberators ” 

Facts, logic, consistency—nothmg seemed to matter The 
Coimal proceedings touched a new low when ZafruUah Khan, 
after having rejected the resolution of 21 Apnl 1948, annoimced on 
to February 1950, nearly two years after it was adopted, that the 
Pakistan Government accepted the same resoluuon'** By makmg 
tHs statement, Pakistan simultaneously accepted two kinds of 
reoftmons which m viiai parts destroyed each other, namely, 
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the resolution of 21 April 1948 of the Security Council and the 
resolutions of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 of the UN 
Commission In thus trying to make the best of both worlds, 
Pakistan could take its position on one or the other resolution, 
dependmg upon the circumstances and the subject under dis¬ 
cussion The Council paid no attention to this important, though 
ludicrous, development If Pakistan accepted the resolution of 21 
Apnl 1948 which made no provision for the withdrawal of Pakistan 
armed forces from Kashmir, then it had repudiated the UN 
Commission’s resolution of 13 August to which the withdrawal of 
Pakistan troops from the State was essential Similarly, the 
resolution of 21 April provided for a coalition government for 
Jammu and Kashmir including the elements to which Pakistan had 
given aid and assistance, while the resolutions of the U N Com¬ 
mission not only made no such provision but upheld the authority 
of the lawful government of Jammu and Kashmir And yet at no 
lime had ZafniUah Khan declared that his country was no longer 
bound by the tesoluuons of the Commission 
Neither the Council nor the Commission took the trouble to 
examine an inherent concradicuon m the Commission’s view, based 
on the Pakistan contenuon, according to which, for instance, any 
extension of India’s military control to the northern areas would 
mean extension of military operauons What both forgot was that, 
according to the Commission itself, it was dunng the period of 
cease-fire that Pakistan had acquired imbtary control of the northern 
areas Obviously, Pakistan could not have done this without 
extending military operauons to those areas How could extension 
of military operations by Pakistan on Indian territory be con¬ 
sidered to help the cause of peace but extension of rmlitary operauons 
by India over its own territory as helping the cause of war? The 
Pakistan Foreign AJinisrcr asked nhetber, even if India's dans 
to occupy those areas under the control of the Azad Kashmir 
government was based on “legalistic concepuon of sovereignty,” 
such an extension would hdp the people of Kashmir to record their 
views freely in a plebiscite or would retard sudi a development.’® 
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ObMOUsl) no less, and perhaps more, than the extension of Pakistan 
military control o% er the same areas The Commission had never 
said It was the so-called A2ad Kashmir government which had 
extended its control o\er the northern areas Accordmg to the 
Commission, it wns Pakistan Dixon confirmed this One could 
legitimately ask Zafrullah Khan whether, accordmg to his own 
logic, the extension of Pakistan military control over the areas had 
helped the people of the areas to record their views freely or did it 
not retard such a development^ 

As part of the same web of confusion which Zafrullah Khan 
desperately strove to weave was the insistence of Pakistan, on the 
one hand, on the Azad Kashmir forces bemg operationally under the 
control of the Pakistan army, responsible for the overall command 
of those forces,’^ and, on the other, on the political control over 
those forces, which he would have the Commission believe, vested 
m the so-called Azad Kashmir government that, he said, alone had 
the authority to issue a cease-fire order to those forces The 
Comitussion had already deaded that *‘it should avoid any action 
whi^h might be interpreted as sigmlying de facto or de jure le- 
cogmuon of the ‘Azad Kashmir government ’ Even the Pakistan 
Government, according to Zafrullah Khan, had not granted legal 
recognition to the Azad government “m view of the implications 
which might ensue.’ Pakistan objected to any control over or 
mterference with the so-called Azad Kashmir admmtstration m the 
area to be vacated by Pakistan troops 

In contrast with this soliatude for subversive admimstrations 
which It had set up in the areas under its unlawful occupation, 
Pakistan pressed for the substituUon of a neutral admimstrauon 
for the kw’ftil government of Jammu and Kashmir A government, 
which had demed any responsibibty for the tnbal inv’asion and 
demed commitung any aggression against India, now claimed speaal 
dispensation m the affairs of the State, m the direcuon and control 
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of subversive agencies of its own creation, and in the disposal of 
all troops under its command Even though Pakistan had turned 
down the resolution of 21 April 1948, at one stage it insisted on 
the Commission obtaimng India’s acceptance of plebiscite as detailed 
under that resolution, fully aware that India had rejected it 
As in 1948, the confusion ^vas worse confounded by members 
of the Council McNaughton, like Noe! Baker, advised the parties 
not to go into the past The U K representative was not in favour 
of considering “legal claims of doubtful value ”” The French 
and the U S representatives expressed sinular vieivs In dealing 
with the problems of India and Pakistan, said the representative 
of Ecuador, the Council need not concern itself unduly with what 
had happened over the previous two years t* Thus Pakistan mo- 
Uuons of the resoluuon of 17 January 1948 of the Security Council 
and the resolutions of the U N Commission were of Uttle account, 
as also were India’s claims In the view of these estimable gentle¬ 
men, the invasion of Indian temtory first by Pakistan irryguls« 
and then by the Pakistan army had made no difference to ii{^ 
problem, whatever it might be ^ iv 

In sub paragraph 2(b) of his proposals, McNaughton said “The 
nordiem area should also be mcluded in the above programme of 
demilitarization and its admmistration should, subject to Umted 
Nations supervision, be continued by the costing local audionties ’’ 
Commenung on this proposal. Sir Terrence Shone, the UK. 
representauve, said during his statement on the draft resolution 
moved by Cuba, Norway, the UK, and the U S on 8 March 
1950 “The sponsors have therefore assumed, as Gen McNaughton 
appeared to assume in paragraph 2 of his proposals, that there 
could be no question of making any change in the avil administration 
m the northern area ’ In this way, not only was India prevented 
from occupying the northern areas, even though the Commission 
admitted that Pakistan had extended its control over them after the 
cease fire, the exisung authorities were to contmue Smee those 
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authorities were direaly appointed by and answerable to the 
Pakistan Government, McNaughton and the Council sought to 
introduce a gra\ e element of discrimination into the matter It is 
hardly surprising that ZafruUah Khan said that the view expressed 
b> Shone was “completely satisfactory” to him 

OIXON’S REPORT 

Just as the Council had ignored the far-reaching changes brought 
about by Pakistan aggression and its violations of agreed resolutions, 
as reported by the U N Commission, it set aside the Dtxon report, 
particularly his recommendation that the matter had been discussed 
threadbare and it should now be left to India and Pakistan After 
discussing a senes of proposals in which he, hke McNaughton, went 
beyond the provisions of the resolution of 13 August and the 
assurances given to the Prime Mimster of India by the Commission, 
Dixon recorded his views as follows 

Comr^ertained from the Pnme Ministers that they considered 
■ imrfTwith such a plebiscite m view, there was no longer any hope 
of agreement upon demilitarization or upon the conditions which 
would follow demilitarization or upon any modified form of de- 
militanzation or upon any course that would advance the position 
lo^vards a settlement 

He admitted that imder the resolutions of the Commission the 
agreement of India to the course to be pursued in matters of plebis¬ 
cite was a condition precedent to carrying out a plebiscite ** This 
arose out of the fact that the resolutions were based upon the re¬ 
cognition of the sovereignty of the Union Government in the field 
of defence and of the Jammu and Kashmir government m matters 
of mtemal admimstration He had himself expressed an opimon 
on the issue of Pakistan aggression 

Upon a number of occasions, in the course of the period beginning 
with the reference on 1 January 1948 of the Kashmir dispute 
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to the Security Counalj India had advanced not only the con¬ 
tention to which I have already referred that Pakistan vv^ an 
aggressor, but the further contention that this should be 
declared The Prime Minister of India at an early stage of the 
meetmg made the same contention and referred to it repeatedly 
during the conference I took up the positions, first that the 
Security Council had not made such a declaration, secondly, 
that I had neither been commissioned to make nor had I made 
any judicial mvestigaiion of the issue, but thirdly that, without 
going into the causes or reasons why it happened, which pre¬ 
sumably formed part of the history of the subcontment, I 
was prepared to adopt the view that when the frontier of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir was crossed, on I believe 20 October 
1947, by hostile elements, it was contrary to international law, 
and that when, m May 1948, as I believe, units of the regular 
Pakistan forces moved into the temiory of the State, that too 
was inconsistent with mtemauonal law** 

Pakistan representatives have tried to dismiss this view expressed 
by a judge of the Australian Supreme Court as a superficial opinion 
not based on any investigauon of facts and evidence. They forget, 
as Krishna Menon was to point out, dial even without making an 
mvestigation, the facts were so clear that the aggression stuck out 
a mile, and Dixon, with his judicial mind, could not help calling 
a spade a spade 

His considered view was that the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
was not really a urat geographically, demographically, or economi¬ 
cally It was an agglomeration of temtones brought under the 
pobtical power of one ruler If as a result of an overall plebiscite, 
the State as an entirety passed to India, there would be large move¬ 
ments of Musbms and another refugee problem would arise for 
Paki s tan IC tb* ceswlA, Cawjsed Paiisaa, t pixWlem, 

although of not such dimensions, would arise for India, because of 
the movement of Hindus and Sikhs He added 

Almost all this would be avoided by partition The interest of 

the people, the jusuce as well as the permanence of the settle- 
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ment, and the imperative necessity of avoiding another refugee 
problem all point to the wisdom of adopting pamuon as the 
principle of settlement and of abandoning that of an overall 
plebiscite But in addiuon the economic and geographic 
considerations point in the same direction ^ 

But strangely enough, like M^aughton, he began to make 
proposals which M’ere ultra itres of the Commission’s resolution of 
13 August, so much so that at one sta^ the Prime Mimster of India 
was forced to wnte to him that his proposal would involve the 
supersession of the lawful government of the State, the participation 
of Pakistan m the plebiscite, and the calling in of Pakistan troops, 
all three constitutmg, in effea, a surrender to aggression 
In the end Dixon advised the Coimcil that since the whole 
question had been thoroughly discussed by the parties with the 
Security Council, the Commission and himself, and the possible 
methods of settlement had been exhaustively mvestigated, it was 
perhaps best that the imtiative should pass back to the parties At 
all events he was not prepared to recommend any further course 
of acuon on the part of the Security Council *• 

SOVIET INTERVENTION 

The Council paid no heed to his recommendations and, sigm- 
ficantly, m this matter, the lead was given by the U K repre- 
sentauve Even before the report could be considered, the U K 
and the USA introduced a draft resolution, cnucizing a resolution 
of the Nauonal Conference about convening a constituent assembly 
for the frammg of a constiniuon Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the U K. 
representative, said on 21 February 1951 that “no reference to the 
people of Kashmir regardmg the future accession of the State made 
otherwise than undfer the auspices and with the See consent or the 
United Nations can be regarded as constitutmg a settlement accept¬ 
able to this Council In otherwords, whatever the circumstances, 
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suspicion on everjthmg proposed by the UK and the U S A 
AU these proposals had initially been ad\‘ocated bj Pakistan which 
brought them up on almost e\erj occasion A feeling grew in India 
that the Counal, thanks to the lead given by the U K, held a bnef 
for Pakistan and was not mterested in the merits of the case or m the 
well«bemg of the people of India, mcluding the people of Kashmir 
The Coimcil’s doctrinaire approach to the problem made it 
insoluble 

The U S representative, Gross, advocated an admirable pnnaple ' 
to which neither the UK* nor the USA ever adhered He 
said 

The United States Government firmly believes that there can 
be no real and lasting settlement of the Kashmir dispute which is 
not acceptable to both parties Any attempt to deade the issue 
without the consent of both patties would only leave a constant 
and explosive imtant m the relations between these two 
Governments, an imtant which would effecuvely prevent the 
bringing about peace and security m South Asia ** 

This excellent principle was ignored when the U S A and the U K 
voted for the resoluuon of 21 Apnl 1948 of the Security Council, 
which both India and Pakistan had rejected, when the U K and the 
USA recommended the McNaughion proposals, which India had 
rejected, when they recommended agam and agam the replacement 
of Indian troops by neutral troops, including Pakistan troops, and 
finall> when they supported arbitration, which India had repeatedly 
expressed its inability to accept They also ignored the fact that 
India was the complainant and that its complaint had been proved 
to be true, not onl^ os originally lodged but m an aggravated form 
Not content w^th assisting the inwiders, Pakistan itself had become 
on invader 

Benegal Rau minced no words m opposing the draft resolution 

While my government stands by all its commitments, it insists 
that all the commitmems made to India contained in the reso¬ 
lutions of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
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and the connected assurances must also be honoured The 
present draft resolution unsettles what has already been settled, 
and, if passed, would amount to a repudiation by the Secunty 
Council of the U N Commission’s decisions previously made with 
the agreement of the parties, and of the Commission’s assurances 
given to India*® 

Strong words coming from a man who had a reputation for being 
soft spoken m the Uiuted Nations 
ZafniUah Khan made much of the assurance his government 
was prepared to offer to India to prevent any future incursion of 
tribesmen, into the State In the the first place, a guarantee and an 
assurance of that kind should be enough, he said But, m the second 
place, Pakistan was eager to obtain a settlement of the question 
through a fair and impartial plebisate Would Pakistan be the 
first to destroy every chance of that settlement being amved 
at by mouncng an invasion of the Slate after the cease-fire had 
taken place and the truce had been settled ? Would it not, he asked, 
completely put itself out of considerauon for ever m the dis¬ 
pute^ Would any reasonable government lend itself to an action 
or a policy of that kind’** Pakistan had done exactly what ZafruUah 
Khan said no reasonable, and one might add responsible, govern 
ment would do Pakistan was to do it yet again in 1965 Pakistan 
had not honoured a single understanding or agreement or assurance 
It violated the standstill agreement with the Ruler by an invasion 
in disguise and the Secunty Coimcil resolution of 17 January 1948 
by direct invasion, it violated the resolution of 13 August by annexing 
the northern areas and putting teeth m the Azad Kashmir forces 
both, during the period of cease-fire, by accepting the McNaughton 
proposals which destroyed the resolutions of the Commission, 
by accepting the resolution of 21 April 1948, two years after it was 
adopted by the Council In their vital provisions, the two resolutions 
were contradictor> The UNCIP resolution of 13 August had 
superseded the Council s earlier resolution of 21 April The reso 
luuon of the Commission bad been accepted by both parties, the 
Council’s resoluuon had not been so accepted Belated acceptance 
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by Pakistan of ih? resolution of 21 April, t\v 0 > ears after its adoption 
by the Council, tvas, therefore* ultra vtres of the resolution of the 
Commission or was intended to annul it Obviously, Pakistan was 
wnggUng out of the Commission’s resoluuon of 13 August 1948 
Senegal Rau’s statements m the Coimcil in 1950 on the reports 
of the. Commission are a classic In their analytical clarity, terse 
and concise exposition, and comprehension of essentials, they are 
unrivalled From time to time he would put in a paragraph the 
essence of the whole problem Giving a history of devdopments in 
Kashmir, where he had served as Prime Mimster, he said 

Todaj, the posiuon is that Pakistan, which throughout the 
discussions here in 1948 demed giving any aid either to the in¬ 
vaders or to the Azad Kashmir forces, is now itself not only an 
invader but is in actual occupauon of nearly half the area of the 
State without any lawful authonQf from any source This is naked 
aggression of which no one can approve, but there is no hmt or 
sign of disapproval m the present proposals [1 e Md'Iaughton 
proposals] Indeed the tery reverse is the case Bj sanctioning the 
administration of the northern areas by the existing local autho- 
naes, these proposals, m effect, recognize and help to perpetuate 
the unlawful occupauon of these areas by Pakistan 

He showed how the McNaughlon proposals elimmated one by one 
all the assurances which the Commission had given to India 

When the case left the Sccunty Council m April 194S, there 
were only two things standing between Kashmir and the plebisate 
The invaders had to withdraw and then the Indian army w’as to 
be reduced In May 1948, Pakistan created a new complication 
by sending in its army As the pnce of withdrawing this army, 
which, nevet shauld. have been there, Pakistan obtained, undas 
the Commission’s resolution of 13 August 1948, the concession 
that the evacuated tcmtofies, then confined to the south-ivestem 
part of the State, would be admimstered by “local aulhormes 
under the surveillance of the Commission” subjert to the 
sovereignty of the State But Pakistan was not content It did 
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not accept the resolution until 25 December 1948 Meanwhile, it 
created another complication by building up the Azad Kashmir 
forces As the price for the disbanding and disarmmg of these 
forces. It obtained a further concession in the resolution of 5 
January 1949 Under the McNaughton proposals it is now to 
receive some more concessions** 

Senegal Rau also focussed attenuon on several points on which 
Zafrullah Khan had sUpped up rather badly, ftirtber proving the 
falseness of statements which he had made m 1948 on behalf of the 
Pakistan Government An appraisal of the military situation from 
Pakistan’s British Commander in Chief, General Gracey, dated 
20 April 1948, justifymg invasion of the Indian temtory of Kashmir, 
which Zafrullah Khan read out, mcluded the foUowmg paragraph 

An easy victory of the Indian army m any of the above-mentioned 
sectors, parucularly in the Muzaffarabad area, is almost certam 
to arouse the anger of the tribesmen against Pakistan for its 
failure to render them more direct assistance, and might well 
cause them to turn against Pakistan ** 

The words ‘ more direa assistance,” Benegal Rau pointed out, was 
a most damaging admission, proving that m spite of the Pakistan 
representatives protestations, Pakistan had m fact rendered the 
tribesmen, even before 20 Apnl 1948, some kind of assistance, 
direct or mdicect*® He further asked Zafrullah Khan whether, 
before the Pakistan army was actually sent into Kashmir, the U K 
Government had been consulted or mfoimed He asked this question 
because, in his view, the recommendation involved a serious 
offence against the Bnush Foreign Enlistment Act Zafrullah Khan 
was also asked whether the Pakistan C-in G had cauuoncd the 
Pakistan Government that the step which he wa5 recommending 
might consutute a breach of mtemauonal law No direct reply 
tvas forthcoming to these questions The UK representative 
observed discreet silence 
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The justification pleaded by Pakistan \\as that the sending of the 
Pakistan troops into Jammu and Kashmir vs’as necessitated by 
considerations of self defence Dealing with this particular point, 
Benegal Rau drew the attention of the Council to Article 51 of the 
Charter This article imposes two limitations upon the right of 
self defence first, there must be an armed attack upon the member 
that exerases the right, and, secondly, measures taken in the 
exercise of the right of self defence must immediately be reported 
to the SecunQT Council In this case, there was no armed attack by 
India on Pakistan, and admittedly the sending of the Pakistan army 
into Kashmir ^\’as not reported to the Security Counal 
Zafrullah Khan had said that the dispatch of Pakistan troops 
was necessitated by India’s mounting an offensive against the 
raiders In reply, Benegal Rau said that the Secunty Council knew 
that the Indian army had gone to Kashmir to repel the invaders, but 
It was cunous to leam that, although Pakistan, according to its 
defence before the Council, had been rendering no assistance 
whatever to the raiders, nevertheless when it found that India was 
on the point of expelling the raiders, sent its army into Kashmir 
in order to hold the line Pakistan had stated that it did not do 
anythmg more, whereas both from the majority and from the 
minority reports of the Commission, Pakistan not merely held the 
Ime but extended its nubtary control over the northern areas between 
August 1948 and January 1949 This was not a case of merely 
bolding the line, but of occupying as large a part of the State as 
Pakistan’s military strength permitted ** 

Reputed for makmg an understatement, Benegal Rau always ^ 
took a stand on facts which were put simply but with crystal clanty 
On the quesuon of Kashmir, he said 

Indian public opinicm cannot Jniyct the fiinriaojanial iacts that 
India voluntarily offered a plebiscite under United Nations 
auspices, that in spite of this Pakistan chose to mvade the State 
and occupy nearly half of it by force in violauon of international 
law, as Sir Owen Dixon himself has found, that to allow this 
occupation or its fruits to continue is wrong enough, and that 
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to grant Pakistan any further concessions \vould be to aggrav'ate 
the wrong and therefore ^\o\^W be completely unjustifiable.*^ 

Under the guise of arbitration, issues which had already been dosed 
by the resolutions of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 and by the 
assurances given to India by the United Nations Commission could 
not be reopened •’ 

The Commission had turned its back on the implications of its 
otvn findings. McNaughton tried to drag the matter further away 
from the facts recorded by the Commission. The Coundl lent a 
helping hand and made an attempt to bring about a divorce from the 
resolutions of the U N. Commission and e\ en its own resolution of 
S7 January 1948 When Dixon struck a note of realism, the 
Council would have nothing to do with It, and continued to veer 
away from the agreed resolutions It was not a mere accident that 
even, before India and Pakistan had spoken, the U.K and the U S A 
introduced a draft resolution recommending measures which they 
knew India had repeatedly rejeacd in the past and was bound to 
reject again They also knew that those measures had been advocated 
by Pakistan and would be welcomed by it. The Councifs prejudice 
against India and partiality for Pakistan stood self^exposed 
By his exposure of the draft resolution, Benegal Rau drove 
home the point that the draft resolution if adopted would destroy 
the resolutions of the Commission The Council which at the 
instance of Pakistan, ihe UK, and the USA was inclined to 
roam where it liked, forgetting ns biratations and even the obb^tions 
imposed upon it by the parties’ acceptance of certain resolutions, 
suddenly found itself m chains The devious manner in which 
it had tried through the McNaughton proposals and the U K -U S 
draft resolution to modify the UNCIP resolutions in favour of 
Pakistan failed, but these elToits were to sow the seeds of a more 
violent conflict in the years to come Its insistence on demilitari* 
zation in disregard of the provisions of the UNCIP resolution of 13 
August 1948, as a prelude to a free and impartial plebiscite, was 
matched only by its incapacity to appreciate the people’s effort 

97. SCO R ,No 533, p 5 
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to solve the problem in thar own way and to their own satisfaction 
through a constituent assembly, a democratic constitution, and 
successive general elections The known views of 75 per cent of 
the people of Jammu and Kashmir were rejected by the Counal 
in favour of the unknown wishes of the remaming 25 per cent 
living under Pakistan military occupation The Council went lyncal 
over the nghts of the people of Jammu and Kashnur m academic 
debates thousands of miles awa> from the scene of conflict, but 
protested vagorously when the same people tried to exercise those 
nghts 

There was, therefore, some ground for the Soviet representative’s 
attack on the U K and the USA in Pans on 17 January 1952 
The Soviet Union had taken no part m the Council debates m 1950, 
in fact Its representauve was absent from all meetings called to 
discuss Kashmir When voung took place on the U K -U S A draft 
resolution on 14 March 1950, its representauve was absent In 
1951* the Soviet representauve attended the meeungs but abstained 
when the U K -U S A draft resoluuon was put to vote on 30 March 
1951 Makmg his major interventton in the debate, Malik said 

The United States of Amenca and the United Kmgdom are 
continuing as before to mterferc m the settlement of the Kashmir 
quesuon, putting forward one plan after another These plans 
m connecuon with Kashmir are of an axmexionist, impenalist 
nature, because they are not based on the effort to achieve a real 
settlement The purpose of these plans is mterference in 
the internal affairs of Kashmir, the prolongauon of the dispute 
between India and Pakistan on the quesuon of Kashnur, and the 
conversion of Kashmir into a protectorate of the Umted States 
of Amenca and the Umted Kingdom under the pretext of 
rendering assistance throui^ the Umted Nations Finalist the 
purpose of these plans in connecuon with Kashmir is to secure the 
mtroducuon of Anglo Amencan troops mto the temtory of 
Kashmir and convert Kashmir into an Anglo Amencan colonj 
and a mihtary and strategic base •* 

The USSR Government, he said, considered that the Kashmir 
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question could be resolved successfully only by giving the people 
of Kashmir an opportunity to decide the question of the con¬ 
stitutional status of Kashmir by themselves without outside inter¬ 
ference. This could be achieved if that status was determined by 
a Constituent Assembly democratically elected by the Kashmir 
people.’" 

India rejected the resolution Because of the partial \rays of the 
Council, the parties found themselves in a blind allcy> unable to 
' withdraw or break through. The deadlock was complete. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


BACK TO FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 


SiK YEARS passed Two of these were taken by Dr Frank P 
Graham, the UN representative who succeeded Sir Owen Dixon, 
to record his failure to bring about an agreement on demilitari¬ 
zation, a term wronglj concei\cd and equall> w'rongI> applied in 
practice. 

It was the area under the military occupation of Pakistan, which 
had seized it by aggression against India, that had to be demilitarized, 
not the area of Kashmir under the admimstration of the lawful 
government of Jammu and Kashmir, a constituent State of the 
Indian Umon The efforts of Graham to bring about an 
agreement on his la-pomt proposal was, therefore, foredoomed to 
failure, since Pakistan was not prepared to be a part> to such a 
demilitanzation and India refused to accept any proposal which 
sought to reward the aggressor either by permitting him to rctam 
some of his armed forces m the occupied area or by reducing the 
Indian troops to a point which could guarantee no insurance of the 
State against anj further threats from Pakistan The Councils 
intention was that Graham should deal only with the question of 
demilitarization He was not, therefore, concerned with anything 
else* 

Some of the points which Graham suggested were no more than 
a mere reiteration of the proiisions of the UN Commission’s 
resoluuons of 13. August 194,8 and S January 1949 and the cease¬ 
fire agreement between India and Pakistan of 27 Jul> 1949—eg 
reaffirmation India and Pakistan not to make war on the question 
of Kashmir, not to make warlike statements, and reaffirmauon of the 
cease-fire line India had not violated any one of those resolutions 

I Graham s first report S/2375 (incorporating S/2375/Corr i) paras 9 
and II 
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or the agreement, though Pakistan had Their reiteration w’as, 
therefore, unnecessar> to India, but a concession to Pakistan whose 
previous \iolations were sought to be condoned 

The i2-point proposal foundered largely on the quantum and 
character of forces to be retained on cither side of the cease-fire 
line India was willing to agree, after Pakistan troops had been 
wlthd^l^vn and Azad Kashmir forces disbanded and disarmed, 
to the creation of a small civil police force for the areas cv’acuated 
bj Pakistan troops This was not acceptable to Pakistan Graham 
recorded m his fifth report that India was prepared “to consider 
avenues of peaceful negotiations which did not violate the basic 
principles and standards of the two rcsoluuons of UNCIP He 
made another admission “It appears obvious that India under 
the two resoluuons has some larger responsibilities on her side of 
the cease-fire line than the local authorities have in the evacuated 
territory on the other side of the cease fire line At one stage 
Graham proposed the stationing of U N troops in the State, a clear 
indication of Anglo-American pressure on India, exercised through 
the UN representative 

This proposal was recommended m unambiguous terms by Sir 
Gladvvyn Jebb, the U K representative, who speaking m support of a 
U S -U K draft resolution m the Council said on 6 November 1952 


The force on each side of the cease-fire hne should be, broadly 
speaking, of the same kxnd I should make it clear that the United 
Kingdom Government has never thought that the proposal to 
limit the forces on the Pakistan side of the cease fire line to be an 
aimed civil police force while leaving a military force on the other 
1 e o the cease fire line_was consistent with a free plebisate* 
[italics mine] ^ 


senate'' "a''*’ “ Pl'biscitt, accoiding to the UK repre¬ 
force *= presence of a militaiy 

bvSuL Kashmir unlawfully occup.cd 

by Palustan or tf India mststed on a c».l anned pohcc tn the occup.cd 
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temtor>, wth the retention of the Indian army by law and choice 
of the people, for, by November 1952, the Delhi Agreement 
between the government of Jammu and Kashmir and the Govern¬ 
ment of India had been concluded and approv ed by the Jammu 
and Kashmir Constituent Assemblj with a strong recommendation 
from Shaikh Abdullah who dcscnbed the accession of the State to 
India as complete The statement of Jebb made nonsense of the 
UN Commission’s resolutions and the assurances given by the 
Chairman of the Commission to the Indian Prime Mimster The 
U K and the USA were thus determined to have a plebisate on 
their own terms which favoured Pakistan and penalized India, 
seekmg to determine the vote in advance For a humiliated India, 
robbed of all its l^al and political rights, and opposed by a strong 
combination of powers, m the world, would inevitably have a deep 
influence on the v oters The plebisate which the U K, the U S A , 
and Pakisian sought was cleaxl> a partial one, loaded m favTJur of 
Pakistan The leading members of the Council were back at the 
old game Graham was right when he stated m his fourth report 
that the same difflculues that had existed as e3rl> as 1949 were still 
the mam obstacles ’ The members refused to face those difiiculues 
Meanwhile, in the State, Shaikh Abdullah began to have visions 
of an mdependent Kashmir dev doping mto a Switzerland of the East 
with economic aid from the USA He began to go back on the 
fact of accession and even the Delhi Agreement His pohucal 
differences with his colleagues, who opposed his rcpudiauon of the 
State’s accession to India, devdoped rapidlj Matters came to a 
head and the Sadar 1 Rij’asat, fearing a breakdown of the admims 
trauve machmerj, disimssed him and appointed Bakshi Gulam 
Mohammed, the Deput) Prime Mimster, as Prime Minister of 
Jammu and Kashmir The new Prime Minister ordered the arrest } 

SrciMfi Wofrciltfri 

Another devdopmcnt during these six jears was a senes of 
meetings between the Prime hlimster of India and the Prime 
Mimstct of Pakistan Thej first met m London m Ma> 1953, then in 
Julv and again in August of the same 5 ear As explained in a joint 
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communique issued on 20 August,* the Pnme Ministers said tlut 
the most feasible method of ascertaining the wishes of the people 
was by a fair and impartial plebisatc, and they decided that the 
plebiscite administrator should be appointed by the end of April 
1954, and though this was not put in the joint communique, the 
Pnme Mimster of India proposed the selection of the plebiscite 
administrator from a small country ’ On this important suggestion, 
the Pnme Mimster of Pakistan, it appears, tvas let down by his 
colleagues in his own Cabinet The proposal fell through, as did 
Nehru’s suggesuon about regional plebiscite* with which the 
' Pakistan Prime Mimster found fault Mohammed All had also 
second thoughts about dropping Admiral Nimitz who had been 
cooling his heels as plebiscite administrator 

U S MILITARY AID 

I But what torpedoed these talks was the announcement of a military 
aid agreement between Pakistan and the U S A As Prime Minister 
Nehru pointed out in a number of letters he wrote on the subject 
to the Pnme Mimster of Pakistan, this was a portentous develop¬ 
ment It made all talks between the two countnes about demihtan 
zation absurd when the object of the military aid agreement was 
miUtanzation of Pakistan The whole issue would change its face 
completely if heavy and rapid militarization of Pakistan was to 
take place It was a relatively small matter what force Pakistan 
maintained within the State of Kashmir It could be withdrawn 30 
or 40 or 50 tmles into its temtory, but could come back at a few 
hours’ nouce If, however, it was backed by an increasmg armed 
power m Pakistan itself, that was of far greater moment than the 
so-called demilitarization of Kashmir State* Any such military 
aid necessarily changed the situation in South Asia Nehru said 

It means that Pakistan is ucd up m a military sense with the 

USA and is aligned to that particular group of powers It 

6 White Paper on Kathiiir, 1953 54 p j 
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atFccis the situation in the Middle East, and >ou will have noticed 
the adverse reaaions to this in the countnes of the Middle East 
India is, of course, even more interested in this as it is likely 
to produce an entirely new situation That new situation does not 
depend so much on the quantity of military aid received, but more 
so on the fact of such free aid coming to Pakistan This produces 
a qualitative change m the existing situation and, therefore, it 
affects Indo-Pakistan relations and, more especially, the Kashmir 
problem “ 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister of Pakistan had stated that the 
military aid would help m solving the Kashmir issue “This can 
only mean that you wish to settle this issue by force of arms or by 
threat to use arms,” said Nehru m another letter, “unless the pre> 
Uminaty issues still outstanding, such as the quantum of forces, 
are settled to the satisfaction of Pakistan Similar references 
have been made by others also,which indicate that it is in connection 
with India that Pakistan has asked for and received this military 
aid 

The Indian Prime Minister dealt with this matter at some 
length in his statement m the House of the People on i March 1954 
He referred to the argument that the aid was merely meant to 
strengthen Pakistan so that it could defend itself against aggression 
and also to ensure security and peace 

It IS not clear to me what kind of aggression and from what 
quarter it is feared I am unable to see any danger of a^ession 
on Pakistan from any quarter, but perhaps to throw light on this 
question, the Pakistan delegate to the Umted Nations, Mr Ahmed 
Bokhan, only a day or two ago spoke m New York and made it 
clear as to what his fears were He said “We want the guarantee 
that the two biggest countnes in Asia will leave us alone’ He 
referred to Chma and India Whatever, as I said, the moti\es 
may be, the result, the fact is there, that there has been in India, 
m Pakistan, an upsettmg of things as they were and a sense 
of msecunty In other countnes in Asia, West and others, there 

10 Jbid 53 
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has also been a sense of the situation becoming, if I may say so, 
“fluid,” and a certain apprehension as to what the consequences 
might be 

General Eisenhower, President of the United States, assured 
India that if the aid given to Pakistan was misused and directed 
against another in aggression, he would undertake to thwart such 
aggression India had no doubt that the President was opposed 
to aggression Said ■Nebm 

We know from experience that aggression takes place and nothing 
IS done to thwart it Aggression took place in Kashmir six and a 
half years ago with dire consequences Nevertheless, the United 
States have not thus far condemned it, and we are asked not to 
press this point in the interests of peace* Aggression may take 
place again and be demed as the previous aggression was denied 
till It could not be hidden If conditions are created for such an 
aggression to take place it may well follow, m spite of the desire 
of the United States to prevent it Later, long arguments will be 
carried on as to whether it was aggression or not The military aid 
given by the United States to Pakistan is likely to create the 
conditions which facilitate and encourage aggression** 

Nehru’s words were to prove prophetic Pakistan had wanted 
a guarantee against the two biggest countries in Asia, but m course 
of time improved upon even the U S military aid agreement by 
Iming up with the biggesr country in Asia, namely, China Not 
satisfied with this, Pakistan became a link in the Pcking-Jakarta 
Rawalpindi axis, a military and diplomatic weapon forged by Mao 
Tse tung Tlie U S failed to prevent Pakistan aggression against 
India in 1965 and the Security Counal, as in 1948, shied off the 
word “aggression ” 

The U S military aid agreement was a senous threat to the 
settlement of the Kashmir situation by peaceful negotiation, for it 
could not be freed from the suggestion that Pakistan intended to use 
It to diaate terms to India from a position of strength The balance 
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of po\\er on the subcontinent and m South and South-East Asia 
v.-as upset The great power entanglanent, from which Nehru had 
been anxious to keep the Kashmir issue free, now became part of it, 
castmg Its long and disruptive shadow across the peaceful countries 
m this part of the world The cold -war entered the subcontinent 
by the backdoor Hitherto, Pakistan had enjoyed the pohtical support ^ 
of the Western powers in the Security Counal Now in its dispute 
with India, Pakistan would also be backed by their mihtary nught 
This was an intervention by the U S m. Indo-Pakiston relations 
“The mihtary aid being given by the United States to Pakistan,” 
said Nehru, “is a form of mtervennon m these problems which 
IS hkely to have more far reaching results than the previous types 
of interventions” In view of these developments, the presence of 
American observers attached to the United Nations team on either 
side of the cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir could no longer 
be treated as neutral and hence their presence was improper 
As time passed, Pakistan also joined the SEATO and th- Baghdad 
Pact, now called CENTO, both designed to contain the Soviet 
Umon and China m Asia, but exploited by Pakistan to pressurize 
India Western members of these raihtaiy pacts raised no objection 
when Pakistan began to inject Kashmir into their dehberauons 
Thus died plebisate an mglonous death’ While President 
Eisenhower had assured India that the mihtary aid was not mtended 
to be used against her, the Pakistan Government reassured Pekmg 
that It was As Premier Chou En-Iai said to the correspondent of 
the Assoaated Press of Pakistan 

After the formation of SEATO m 1954 the I*akistan Government 
often dedared to the Chinese Government that its participation m 
that organization was not for the purpose of being hostile to China 
and would not prejudice Pakistans fnendship with Chma Smee 
Mohammed Ayub Khan assumed leadership of your country as 
your President, facts have ftuther proved that Pakistan’s policy 
toward Chma is one of friendship and not one of hostility 

Incidentally, it now became clear why Pakistan had set its face against 
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India’s repeated ofFcr of a no-\var declaration to relax tension, to 
a\oid needless expenditure on arms, and to facilitate the settlement 
of their dificrcnces in an atmosphere of tranquillity and mutual 
confidence Although another attempt was made in 1955 to bring 
about a settlement of the Kashmir issue by direct talks, the problem 
had already undergone a profound change and it was no longer 
possible to think of a solution on old lines Pakistan did not want 
to forget plebisate which was past rc\ival It was equally opposed 
to India’s suggestion for the panmon of the State along the cease¬ 
fire lme« In the arcumstanccs, the ttvo countnes dnfied farther 
and farther apart As Nehru said, the problem could be examined 
from the legal and constitutional point of view, on the one hand, 
or practical considerations, on the other Legally and constitutionall}, 
the State was Indian Union territory and Pakistan had no locus 
stttttdt m Kashmir From the pracucal point of vieiv, the situation 
as It existed could not be ignored 

SOVIET POLICY 

No less significant in its infiueoce on the Kashmir issue was the 
offiaal visit to India by Khrushchev and BuJgtmin Dunng 
their tour of the country they visited Kashmir and on 9 December 
1955 Khrushchev declared m Snnagar that the question of Kashmir 
as one of the States of the Republic of India had already been 
deaded by the people of Kashmir** 

While in the Republic of India we find an ally in the struggle for 
peace and for the peaceful solution of unsettled problems, un¬ 
fortunately we cannot say the same about Pakistan We do not 
like the Baghdad Pact at all, the most acu^ e partiapant of which 
IS Pakistan even though her pamapauon is without any benefit 
to her and her people** 

After keeping silent for a long time on the substanuve aspect of the 

y 16 Nehniat a publicmeetiDgiaNcn Delhi oa 13 Apnl 1956 
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issue, the Soviet Union had given an indicauon of its developing 
policy, through its representative Malik, in the Security Council on 
to January 1952 In a sense that was a warning to the USA and 
the U K not to meddle in the affairs of India and Pakistan Once 
Pakistan signed a mihtary aid agreement with the USA and Jomed 
SEATO, the fear which Malik had expressed in the Council in 
1952 tended to become real Khrushchev’s statement in Srinagar 
was the Soviet reacuon The Soviet Umon was not prepared to 
abandon South and South-East Asia to Western pressure Hence¬ 
forth, the position m the Secuniy Oiuncil would not be quite the 
same and the balance which, thanks to Western powers, had always 
lilted heavily in favour of Pakistan would be subject to a corrective. 
The monopoly of power which these countnes had enjoyed m the 
Council and misused over the Kashmir issue was at an end 
Krishna Menon’s statements of 1957 Secimty Coimal 

are a watershed m India’s exposmon of its case Hitherto the 
approach had been genteel and sometimes even obsequious to the 
Council Too much restraint was exerased m presenting facts and 
offenng comment, more so 10 dealing with the mtemperate language 
used by Pakistan representatives India was generally counselled 
moderation by the U K and the USA as w ell as their colleagues, 
though they offered bitter opposiuon to India m the Council In 
private conversations with India’s representatives, they described 
ZafruUoh Khan’s long diatribes as undesirable, without domg any¬ 
thing in the Council to discourage them India adhered to diplomatic 
proprieties and its representatives were courteous m their address, 
while the Pakistan representatives used immoderate and even 
insultmg language. In consequence, in almost every debate in the 
Council, India, the complainant, appeared to be on the defensive 
Pobie address was mistaken for weakness, a brief, factual statement, 
as evasive. For nme years India was treated as a pobneal shuttle¬ 
cock by Council members in disr^ard of facts, of the Charter, and 
of mtemational law 

In 1957, as m 1948, India had few fnends m the Council In a 
sense, the posinoo vras much worse, for m pursuit of its pobQf 
of nonabgnmeat, India had collided violentlj with Western 
powers on maior developments in international affairs—the Anglo- 
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rrcnch-Isracli aggression in Tgipt, Dulles’s policy of containment 
of the Soviet Union and China, Western militar> blocs like the 
Baghdad Pact and SEATO, and U S military aid to Pakistan 
This was the period when nonalignmcnt u’as condemned by Western 
povicrs as “immoral,” when India %cas accused of observing double 
standards and adopting a “holier than thou” attitude, of being soft 
on China and the So\ let Union but hard on the USA and the 
colonial powers A debate on Kashmir showed the Council m a new 
and ugly mood Objectivity had never been the Council’s forte 
Now proprieties and decorum were also abandoned An excuse 
was provided by on announcement m Srinagar that the Jammu and 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly, having completed its work, would 
1 be wound up on 26 January 1957 

The introduction of a democratic constitution in Kashmir, 
framed by popular representatives, elected on the basis of adult 
franchise, was taken as a challenge to the presuge of the Council 
and to past resolutions This constitution, under which—when 
promulgated—the government would be responsible to a popularly 
elected legislature, was condemned as creaung a grave crisis 
Evidently, the Council would have preferred to see Kashmir without 
any constitution, without fundamental rights enforceable through 
courts, without a responsible executive answerable to a popularly 
elected legislature until a plebiscite was held, irrespective of all the 
impediments which Pakistan had already put or might in future 
put in Its way In the absence of a plebiscite, life must come to a stop 
in Kashmir And yet Pakistan and its Western supporters talked 
about self-determination, the right of the people of Kashmir to go 
their own way, without fear or favour At the request of Pakistan, 
f the Council began its new senes of meetings in January 1957 
Krishna Menon’s sharp-edged and flinty exposition was aimed 
at making the Council realize that India had had enough of jis 
partial ways, its indulgence in power politics, and its platitudinous 
claim to maintain peace when by its own discriminatory attitude it 
had partly been responsible for violence and aggression To rescue 
the position of India which had almost been lo,t m the Council, 
he went to the basic facts in great detail, perhaps sometimes in too 
much detail, m hard-hittmg statements, often unpleasant, but out- 
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spoken “I look around this table and I know that I ha\ e got to fight 
my battles,he said m the Council on 24 January 1957 India 
had suffered m the Council discussions “by trustmg too much 
to the good sense of all around”'* With the United Kmgdom, India 
had had relauons of one kind, but those relations had been strained 
considerablj by “the British adtenture m the Middle East and now 
their adventure m regard to Kashmir”** On 15 February, he asked 
the Council 

How IS It that no questions had been asked by the eleven 
nations represented around the table—-I ask this quesuon only 
because mj people will ask and because the Security Counal 
does not represent onl> these eleven countnes but, as we under¬ 
stand It, all the member-States of the Umted Nations—about 
the apparent, gross, obvious, conunuous, persistent, and flagrant 
Mobuons of the cease fire ^reement, of mtemauonal bw, of 
comrmtments contained m Secuniy Council resolutions and 
Commission’s resoluuons, and solemn undertakings given by 
representanv es of member-States to our Government, which are 
m wnuftg and which have been made public? 

Hts country had deliberatelj chosen the path of an mdependent 
foreign poIic>. No pressure would elbow India mto ahgnment 
in one direction or another ** How could it be a friendly act, he 
**sked, when the Uiuied States mtervened m an area, along 
with its allies, in what was called area defence^ How did 
this differ from the kmd of protcaorate proclaimed by Bntam 
and France m the parr, in wludi they had taken those temtones 
under their protection’** 

Such was the temper in the Council Pakistan, at whose instance 
the Council had met, was represented b> Firoz Khan Noon who 
presented the Pakistan case on familiar lines He demanded two 
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things from the Council—first, an immediate call upon India to 
refrain from accepting the changes envisaged by the new constitution 
and, secondly, since direct negotiations between India and Pakistan 
had failed, the Council should take upon itself the task of resolving 
the deadlock over the question of dorulitarization The best way 
to do this would be to call upon all forces of India and Pakistan 
to withdraw from the State, demilitarize the local militia on both 
sides of the cease-fire line, and enable the people of Kashmir 
to decide whether they wished to accede to India or Pakistan ** 
The Council members acted on both 
Even while Krishna Menon was in the middle of his statement, 
a draft resolution*’ under the names of Australia, Colombia, Cuba 
the United Kingdom, and the United States of America was tabled, 
carrymg the inescapable suggestion that what India had to say was 
irrelevant Sir Pierson Dixon, the U K representative, argued 
subsequently that since the subjea-matter of the draft resolution 
was the Constituent Assembly of the State on t^hich Krishna Menon 
had already spoken, the sponsors concluded that India’s views on 
the subject had already been expressed This was an after-thought 
as is clear from one of the preambular paragraphs of the draft 
resolution which stated “Having heard statements from repre¬ 
sentatives of the Governments of India and Pakistan concenung 
ihe dispute over the State of Jammu and Kashmir ” Plainly this 
was not so at the time the draft rcsoluuon was tabled, because 
Krishna Menon had not concluded his statement on the entire 
question of Jammu and Kashmir The draft resolution reaffirmed 
the prmciple of a free and impartial plebiscite urfder the auspices 
of the United Nations, and declared that the convening of a Con 
sutuent Assembly and any acuon taken by that Assembly would 
not constitute disposition of the State m accordance with that 
principle On 24 January, the draft resolution was put to vote 
and adopted, the Soviet Umon abstaining 

The furore over the dissolution of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Constituent Assembly was nothing but propaganda Nothing new 
had happened which v.'as not already known to the Council 
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ConstituGonallj and no change had taken place The legal 

and constitutional position had been explained m the Counal b> 
representatives of India on vanous occasions As earlj as 1948, 
Gopalaswami Aj'jangar had put the position of India in clear 
language, saying that there could really be no provisional accession, 
though that expression had been looselj used The instrument 
of accession ivas a document complete in itself It did not contain 
any conditions and it did not state that the accession v.*as pro¬ 
visional 23 The effect of India’s commitment m regard to the plebis 
ate was that if, on the plebiscite bemg taken, the Note \Nent against 
accession to India India would release Kashmir from accession 
Upon such release, the accession, which up to that pomt must be 
considered to be valid and eflecnvc, would as it were cease.** 
The accession therefore subsisu today and will subsist even after 
the fightmg ceases and peace and order have been restored 
Benegal Rau an admitted authority on consuniuonal law, had said 
that the accession would conunue to be effective and it ivould 
Uievitably so continue unless and until the people of Kashmir 
settled the question otherwise*' 

Krishna Menon nou explamed the posmon at length The 
actions of the Constituent Assembly were merely declaratory, not 
creative, and did not make anything new These were merely in 
pursuance of the accession •* 

I hope chat the Security Counal is not going to find itself m a 
posmon where it will subsenbe to a deasion which is so dcNOid 
of rcalic), Nvhich will expose it to ndicule, which is so un 
comieacd ivith the events of the day, and which is contrary to the 
constitutional procedures of a soicreign Slate, of a meraber-State 
whose constmmon is presumed to be known to the United 
Nations in international law •* 
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The resolution reminded India of the Council’s previous resolutions 
which India had rejected, e g the resolutions of 21 Apnl 1948 and 
30 March 1951 The Secunty Council, he said, appeared to be 
willing to sit long hours, e\en at night, in order to register its 
objeaions to what might appear in a constitution on the ground 
that it changed the existing status Why did not the Sccurii> Council 
show concern about the incorporation of a part of Kashmir into 
Pakistan by the Pakistan Constitution^* 

Firoz Khan Noon demanded the introduction of an international 
force into Kashmir to brmg about demilitarization Australia, Cuba, 
the U K, and the USA again obliged him by tabling a draft 
resolution which speafically referred to the proposal of the Pakistan 
representative for the use of a temporary United Nations force in 
conncCTion with demilitarization, and the preamble of which 
stated that the use of such a force would deserve considcrauon 
The draft resolution authorized the Umted Nations representauve, 
\ Dr Gunnar Jamng. who was President of the Counal, to take into 
account in hts discussion with the two governments the possibilit) 
that any forces required for the purpose of facilitaung demihtan* 
zation and the holding of the plebiscite might be provided from 
member-States of the Unued Nations or raised IocaU> ^ Krishna 
Mcnon warned the Council that the imroduaion of United Nations 
forces w ould not onl> be a \ lolaiion of the Charier but also a v lolation 
by each membcr-Siaie that contributed the iroops, because India 
had bilateral relations with them Ifo member-State were to send 
troops to India m violation of the Charter, then ihc> were not pro¬ 
tected b> the Charter Thor protection disappeared on account of 
the lllegahtj »* 

The Colombian reprcscmativT said that the idea of United Nations 
force was excellent, but onl> if and when India occepicd it-** 
The Chinese rcprcsemativc fell that the suggestion might cause 
txjT^-iirraVic comr^iicmions ThcOmndft was considering the matrer 
under Chapier M of the Charter and had not come to the stage of 
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imposing anj solution on either party Therefore, the proposal 
could be submitted to the parties only for their consideration ** 
According to the French representatise, any objections t\hich the 
parties of the members might have to an> given formula were fuUv 
reserved” The Soviet miervention was the signal fora basic change \ 
m the Securit> Counal Indiavvas no longer friendless The Kashmir 
question, the Soviet representaave said, had already been settled 
by the people of Kashmir who considered their temtorj an integral 
part of the Repubhc of India He, therefore, saw httle purpose in 
mcluding in the draft resolution a dause providing for the holdmg 
of a plebisate, and opposed the mtroducuon of a Umted Nations 
force into Kashmir The draft resolution W’as put to vote on 20 
February 1957 Neither the Soviet nor the Colombian amendment 
was adopted The Soviet Umon then, b> v^oung against the draft 
resolution, vetoed it 

The representatives of the U SA, the UK, and Australia 
thereupon tabled another draft resolution requesting the President 
of the Council, the representative of Sweden, to examme with 
the ^v’emments of India and Pakistan, which in his opimon were 
likely to contnbute towards the settlement of the problem, having 
regard to the previous resolutions of the Council The draft reso¬ 
lution was adopted on ai Febniarj 1957, rhe Soviet representative 
abstaining 

The Soviet Union forced something on Western powers in the 
Council which, so far as the Kashmir question was concerned they 
had alwaj-s lacked—some semblance of poise and balance. Helpless 
ness agamst the Soviet veto now compelled them to exercise some 
caution and restramt Here was an opportumty to take a bold 
realistic step, in harmon> with the realiues of the situation and m 
the mtcrest and stability of the people of the subcontment. But 
m their daj’s of absolute power, undiallenged by the Soviet Umon, 
the Western members of the Council had gone too far and taken to 
courses from which they did not have the courage or desire to 
Withdraw 

The form and features of India’s case were etched forcefully 
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wordage in the Commission’s resolution of 5 January 1949, but 
It tvas only a supplementary resolution, an implementing resolution 
of the mmutiae and mechanism of election Therefore, there Mere 
no commitments that could be laid at the door of India with 
regard to the canying out of a plebisate <* 

On 24 January 1957, he told the Council that India was not in 
the dock but in the Council to state its nghts under the Charter 

Have we the right for the security of our temtoiy ^ Ha\e we the 
nght to be free from threat? Ha%e Me the right to feel assured 
that the machmery of the Secuntj Oiuncil and its resolutions are 
not gomg to be used as a smoke-screen for the preparation of 
aggression ag ains t us ? Have we the right so for as the Council is 
concerned—and I say that jt cannot impose it—to live side by 
side with our naghbour, free from the threats of a holj war ** 

Benegal Rau had pulled the straying Counal back to the UNCIP 
rcsolunoas of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 together with 
the assurances given b> the Comimssion to India Krishna Menon 
based his whole case on the simple fact that Pakistan had not imple¬ 
mented e\ea Part I of the resolution of 13 August, Mhat M-as worse, 
Pakistan had violated it and conunued to violate it He did much 
more than giving a mere mdication of some of the violations recorded 
b> the U N Commission Part I of the 13 August resoluUon 
provided for more than a cease-fire It also required the parties 
not to mcrease their military potential m the State (para B) and to 
create and mnintam a helpful atmosphere for the implementation 
of the resolution (para E) Krishna Menon Mcni all out to prove 
that Pakistan had increased its military strength m the occupied 
area, built new roads, badges, and airfields, all under the U S 
military aid agreement, which its Prune Alinisters, Almisters, and 
olBaals regarded as a stick with which to beat India into submission 
The evidence consisted ofauthontauve statements, official announce¬ 
ments, and testimony of independent observers In other words, 
apart from the cease-fire, the determination of the cease-fire 
line and the stationing of UN observers to maintain the cease-fire, 
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Pakistan had done everything to prevent the implementation of 
other paragraphs of Part I 

Meanwhile, eight years had passed and a number of develop¬ 
ments had taken place Pakistan could hold up the implementation 
of a resolution, but It could not stop the march of time Nothavmg 
honoured Part I of the resolution, Pakistan made the implementation 
of Part II, which provided for the withdrawal of Pakistan forces, 
impossible, because this part could not be taken independently of 
Part I, which had to be earned out first, in the same way as a 
roof could not be put without the supporting walls All this had 
a vital efiect on the holdmg of a plebisate which had to be con 
sidered under Part III of the 13 August resolution The people 
of Jammu and Kashmir had not resisted the Pakistan invaders to 
mortgage their own poliucal future until Pakistan allowed them 
to decide it They convened a Consutuent Assembly and gave to 
themselves a democrauc consutuuon imder which they had already 
undertaken an economic and social programme of far reaching 
consequence The passage of tune and the changed conditions had 
thus altered the ongmal problem out of recogmuon The only 
recogniaable feature was Pakistan a^ession which needed to be 
vacated 


JARRING REPORT 

How cff«mvcly these two pouits were put will be clear from the 
faa that Jamng, who went to India and Pakistan as the United 
Nations* representauve, drew pomted attenuon to them In his state¬ 
ment in the Council on 29 October 1957, he said that he had 
established that a deadlock had been reached between India and 
Pakistan on Part I of the resoluuon of 13 August 1948, and in 
parucular on paragraphs B and E of that part ** In his report, he also 
said 

In dealing with the problem under discussion as esctensively as 
I have dunng the penod just ended, I could not fad to take 
note of the concern expressed m connecuon with the changing 
pobucal, economic, and strategic factors surrounding the whole 
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of the Kashmir question, together with the changing pattern of 
power relations m West and South Asia The Counal will further¬ 
more be aware of the fact that the implementation of inter¬ 
national agreements of an ad hoc character, which has not been 
achieved fairly speedily, may become progressively more difficult 
because the situation with which they were to cope has tended 
to change*’ 

Once these two points were established, the conclusion w’as in 
escapable that plebiscite was no longer practicable or even desirable 
Theoretically, India’s conditional engagements still stood but since 
Pakistan had made it impossible, by its serious acts of omission 
iind commission, to implement the resolutions, they had only an 
academic VTiIue The basic issue w’as aggression which Pakistan had 
demed m January 194S, since this denial was proved to be false 
by Pakistan’s own Foreign Minister, what remained was aggression 
and Its vacation, the only issue to which the Council could and should 
address itself 

But no resolutions either these or the ones that we have not 
accepted or anything that the Council may pass hereafter will 
shift my country from the posiuon that we arc here on the basis 
of a complaint about aggression We are appealmg to the Security 
Council CO do its minimum and its elementary duty m pronounang 
on the matter and asking the other parties to v’acate the aggression 
Because under the United Nations Charter, under which we are 
here, there cannot be any gams for any country arising from 
aggression, and no claims can be based upon that 

To meet the Indian argument that Pakistan had no locus standi 
in Jammu and Kashmir, Noon claimed such locus standi on the 
strength of the two U N Commission resoluuons To this Knshna 
Meion replied 

How does Pakistan come mto ^shmir either physically or 
poliucally ^ What is the locus standi ? Fortunately for me, in 
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his statemem, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan has a paragraph 
in which he refers to locus standi He says that the locus standi of 
Pakistan in I^hmir is these two resolutions At least he Umitcd 
It to that extent If it is these two resolutions, they defimtel) 
laid down the sovereignty of the Jammu and Kashmir government 
over the whole State, the right and obligation of India for the 
external defences and the maintenance of internal order of Jammu 
and Kashmir, and the exclusion of Pakistan from any operation 
under these resolutions The Plebisate Administrator, even if 
there was a plebiscite, was to have reported to the Government of 
Jammu and I^hmir and the Secuniy Council All Pakistan had to 
to do was to hear the results** 

Under what title, under vvhat right, under what law, under what 
conception did Pakistan have &nyde facto or de jure authontj m 
the territory it had seuzed by force, he asked 
The fact of Pakistan aggression w’as established by the UNCIP 
resolutions Any one who strictly adhered to them would not onl> 
by implicauon but by logical sequence have to admit the fact of 
Pakistan aggression In these resolutions the reference was onl> 
to the Government of India or to the government of Jammu and 
Kashmir The whole of the resolution of 13 August was based on the 
integrity of Kashmir as part of the Indian Umon, and the acceptance 
by implication of a violation of Union temtory *“ 

While Jamng referred to the “grave problems which might 
anse in connexion with or as a result of a plcbiSQte” m Kashmir, 
he proposed to the two governments at one stage if they wou’d 
be prepared to submit the question, whether Part I nad 
been implemented or not, to arbitrauon He explained that 
what he was proposmg, while termed arbitrauon, m all likelihood 
would be more in the nature of a determmauon of facts which m the 
Indian view were mcontroveruble *• TTus showed that even an 
independent member like the representative of Sweden could noi 
resist Western pressure India refused to accept the suggestion 
because Pakistan violations were not a matter of opimon on which 
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there might be a doubt but facts which the U N Commission 
had taken the trouble to record m its reports and which could 
also be found in the Counal’s onm record Dixon had also re¬ 
corded Pakistan violations m his report In \'iew of the unchallenge¬ 
able etudence, carefuU> sifted and set out in the reports of the 
Council s own agenaes and m its debates, an> suggesuon for arbi 
nation was obviouslj intended to evade the baste issue. Besides, the 
so\ereigntj, secunt}, and independence of a countrj could not 
be put into the hands of an arbitrator or arbitrators The UNCIP 
resolutions provided their own procedure and there was no room 
in them for arbitration All these facts went some way m havmg 
their effect Even Pierson Dixon admined that augmentanon of 
militarj potential made removal or reducuon of forces dilEcult,“ 
and that the passage of time had added to the difficulues about the 
implementauon of paragraph B of Part I, m the further eight 
years since 1949, new difficulties had arisen, anmes had become 
more effiaem, old equipment had been replaced “ Similarly, the 
representative of the Philippines emphasized the fact that the 
agreements of the commission had reached—if they had not already 
passed—the point of dimimshing returns** 

Krishna Menon argued that those who were reopening closed 
issues were those who med to justify annexation, because the 
issue of sovereignty was a closed issue The nght of defence was a 
closed issue. The fact that Pakistan had no place in Kashmir was a 
closed issue. That there were no two States of Jaramu and Kashmir 
was a closed issue.” “My Government has a nght to expect that the 
Secunty Council will not permit the reopemng on any pretext of 
issues that are already closed ’ *• On another occasion he warned the 
Council that the time would come when the great countnes which 
were permanent members of the Council and had a great responsi¬ 
bility would regret encouraging polincal banditry, that is to sa> the 
disregard of orduiary canons of justice 
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Krishna Menon also rcNned the Council’s resolution of 17 
January 1948 so successfully that the sponsors of the draft re- 
soluuon, which tras adopted on 2 December 1957—asking Graham 
to proceed to India and Pakistan for a further mediatory effort— 
were compelled to mention, it in the draft. He put before the Council 
a documented account of the deplorable conditions m Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir, an account based almost entirely on the state¬ 
ments of leaders of the oc^pied area, in particular on their 
memorandum subimtted to the Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
Spellmg out the meaning of the phrase ‘S'acation of aggression” 
m considerable detail, he brought to the notice of the Counal the 
new aggression which Pakistan had started m the State—an or 
ganizauon of subversion and sabotage and tension by planting 
bombs and booby traps across the cease fire Ime, particularly in 
places of worship, and village schoob and clubs, destroying and 
maunmg innocent lives, an aggression which m course of time was 
to escalate into another invasion m disguise in 1965 Finally, he 
swept aside the debns of intermediate discussions, hypothetical 
views, floacmg commitments and all kinds of suggestions made in 
exploratory talks and correspondence which Pakistan had not 
accepted at the time but which Pakistan and its supporters now 
held aloft as bmdmg on India India was committed to nothmg to 
which it was not a party 

Meanwhile the U K-, the USA, Australia, Colombia, and the 
Philippines introduced a draft resolution,** askmg Graham to pro¬ 
ceed to India and Pakistan and to formulate an early agreement 
on denubtanzation procedures, and to make suitable recommen- 
dauons to the parties for funher action which he considered 
desirable in connecuon with Part 1 of the resolution of 13 August 
1948 India opposed it on the ground that the draft resolution 
gave moral support to the aggressor “And I submit that arvy twaral 
support that is given to the aggressor m this business will result 
m greater trouble m Kashmir,”** said Krishna Menon The draft 
resoluuon was an inatement, m its effect, to subversion When 
Pakistan mtelhgcnce, money, and ammumuon were being used 
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to blow up Indian territory, how could members of the Council 
subscribe to the draft resolution^ 

The Soviet representative said that the Security Council could 
not disregard the statement of the Government of India and warned 
the Council that USSR, would vote against itAlthough five 
jears prevnously Graham had admitted that his proposals were 
unacceptable to India and Pakistan, the authors of the draft re- 
soluuons had agam put forward the same proposals as a basis for 
discussion** Thereupon the representative of Sweden moved an 
amendment** which proposed the omission of operative paragraph 
2 which referred to the implementation of Part I and demilitari¬ 
zation and merely asked the U N representative to make any re¬ 
commendations to the parties for further appropriate action with 
a View to making progress towards the implementation of the UN 
Commission's resolutions and towards a peaceful settlement A 
referen« to the Council resolution of 17 January 1948 was also 
proposed The amended draft was adopted on 2 December 1957 
Signifiomilj, the amended draft bypassed Jamng's conclusion 
that an obstacle to the implementation of the resoluuon of the U N 
Commission was the deadlock reached m carrying out Part I of 
that resolution,** said the Soviet representauve 
For the second tim e the Anglo-American powers in the Council 
had brushed aside the report of a UN representauve In 1951 
majority members of the Council treated Sir Owen Dixon’s re 
commendations with contempt, in 1957 the same majority meted 
out a similar treatment to a major finding by Jamng Earlier they 
had ignored the fact of Pakistan a^ession as recorded by the U N 
Commission All this show cd that these members w ere not mterested 
m facts or the Charter Their pnnaplc objccu\e was to settle their 
own scores vMih India 

For the first umc the Council adopted a resolution on the reso- 
luuons of the U N Comrmssion without making any reference to 
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demilitarization m the operative paragraphs As in the case of the 
previous resolution of the Council on the appointment of Jamng 
as U N representative, India did not accept the resolution but 
expressed its willingness to ofTer its traditional hospitality to Graham 
if he went to India “The resolution that we could accept—and one 
which I hope the Council will in time adopt—nould be a resolution 
m terms of the United Nations Charter, calling upon the aggressor 
to vacate the aggression,’ •• said Krishna Menon 
The Graham report tvas stillborn He too could not resist the 
temptation of proposing arbitration though the form m which he 
put It was his chairmanship under which the Prime Mimsters of 
India and Pakistan were asked to negotiate Needless to say, the 
proposal was rejected by India However, Graham did point to an 
inevitable change in conditions, namely, the inability of the U N 
representative to recreate conditions obtaining before Pakistan troops 
invaded the State “Whether the United Nations representative 
would be able to reconstitute the status quo which had obtained some 
ten years ago would seem to be doubtfuL”** This meant that the 
Commission’s resoluuon of 13 August could no longer be earned 
out Like his predecessor, Jamng, his report in this respect 
vindicated India’s view that Pakistan violauons of Part I of this 
resolution had made it impossible to carry out the resolutions 
the responsibility for this being that of Pakistan and, one might add 
to some extent that of the Counal, which had made it a policy to 
condone them 


BEGINNING OF NEW AGGRESSION 

In the summer of 1958, a group of avihans in Pakistan occupied 
Kashmir, largely under offiaal inspiration and with a fanfare of 
propaganda, attempted to cross the cease-fire line The Govern 
ment of Pakistan did nothmg to stop them They Mere arrested by 
the Indian army authondes and handed over to the Jammu and 
Kashmir government A few months later General Mohammed 
Ayub Khan, supported by the Pakistan army, seized the reins of 
poiver, dismissed the Governor General and the government, and 
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suspended the Pakistan Constitution But little change u’as visible 
m the new regime toviTirds India Threatemng statements on 
Kashmir w ere made from time to time General Ajaib Khan declared 
that American arms would not be kept m cotton wool but used if the 
need arose and that the Indo-Pakistan situation, so far as Kashmir 
^■as concerned, was not far from a flash point, if it was not defused 
quickly President Eisenhower who visited India and Pakistan in 
December 1959 refused to touch the problem, and paid a fine tnbute 
to the democratic State of India and the protection it offered to 
minonties A brief meeting between Ayub Khan and Nehru at Palam 
Airport on i September 1959 followed by the sigmng of the Indus 
Waters Treaty m Karachi brought about no substantial change in 
Indo-Pakistan relations m regard to Kashmir Nehru dechned to 
open Pandora’s box, msisung, as he had done m Lahore m i960, 
that an> proposal which upset the status quo w as no solution and that 
the well-being of the people and poliucal and economic stabilit> of the 
t^o countries were not matters to be hghtlj ignored 
Meanwhile, to keep the problem m the public eye, Pakistan 
had been engmeenng smce the beginning of 1958 more and more 
incidents across the cease-fire Ime These included finng, en¬ 
croachments on territory, stoppage of water channels flowmg 
across the Une, madenis at hanesi tune, spurious claims to pro¬ 
perty, commando raids by soldiers disguised as civilians, planting 
of bombs and boobj traps, cutting off telegraph and telephone 
lines, night attacks on pickets, posts, and villages, distribution 
of hterature mating people to rebgious hatred, etc Month after 
month, jear after >ear, this carefully planned \iolence ivas built 
Up and enlarged, the object being to create an atmosphere of fear 
and alarm and dislocauon of life and econom> along and in the 
'icmity of the cease-fire line Pakistan usuall> took care to prepare 
the ground or wait for a suitable opportunity for a request to the 
Council for a meetmg on Kashmir In 1950 such an opportunit) 
tvas proMded b> the announcement about the comerung of the 
Constituent Asscmblj in Jammu and Kashmir In 1957, it was the 
inauguration of the Consutuuon In 1962, the liberation of Goa 
proMded Pakistan with an excuse to exploit the anger of Western 
powers against India In 1964. Pakistan wtis to exploit the Hazratbal 
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incident On ever> occasion the situation was misrepresented as 
one of grave emergency, requiring immediate aaion b> the Council 
It does not pay to cry wolf too frequently and the Council and 
Pakistan exposed themselves to considerable ridicule in 1962 and 
1964, when m spite of the alleged grave emergency the meetings 
dragged on and were even adioumed for several weeks to suit 
the Pakistan representative’s convenience 
To relax tension, President Kennedy proposed mediation by 
Eugene Black,** Chairman of the World Bank, a suggestion which 
India, bitten by so many mediators in the past, could not accept 
In fact, India turned its back on third party mediation of any kind 
This was what Pakistan was waiting for and falsely alleging that 
India had massed troops along the Indo-Pakistan border, therebj 
threatemng Pakistan’s security, the Pakistan Government asked 
for an early meeting of the Council to discuss the Kashmir issue 
The new senes of meetings began m February 1962, Pakistan 
being represented by Zafrullah Khan C S Jha, India’s Permanent 
Representative, said in the Council on i February 1962 that the 
convenience of the Indian Government bad not been taken mto 
account and overriding India’s objections, the validity and force 
of which had been acknowledged by many members m conversanon, 
the Counal had thought fit to hold a meeung He also said that a 
grievance had been made by Pakistan of the fact that India called 
the occupation of a part of Kashmir by Pakistan an aggression, 
pointing out that this was the basis of India’s complaint to the 
Security Council 

Zafrullah Khan had come back not only to the Council but also to 
his old tactics As he had done previously, he made more revelations, 
went back on some of his own statements or statements made bj 
other representatives of Pakistan, and made assertions for which 
no support could be found m facts or documents To give a few 
esamptes Yii; vimed that m 1947 tribesmen had poured" mto the 
vale of Kashmir By saying this he recanted his previous state¬ 
ments in the Council m which he had belittled the strength of tnbes- 
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men m Jammu and Kashmir There was no mention any longer of 
the Pakistan Government having used every means short of war 
to discourage the tribal movement In contrast, his reference to the 
movement of Pakistan troops into Kashnur was put m vague and 
almost casual terms Pakistan “put in its regular army to hold the 
hne,”*» slurring over the natural questions, which line and where. 
He w ent on to sa> how helpful he had been to the U N Commission 
to whom he had explained everything with the aid of maps’ “I 
have referred to this matter inasmuch as it will be found later on 
m the discussions that a good deal of reference is made to this fact 
m order to build up the charge that Pakistan is an aggressor m 
Kashmir ”«* If the entry of Pakistan troops into Kashmir was a fact, 
as he asserted, the charge of aggression stood self-estabhshed and 
needed no build up “The Indians now generally say—pamcularly 
the Defence Minister of India—that PaSastan is m forcible and 
illegal occupation of pare of Kashmir In other words, India 
had not generally charged Pakistan with aggression before and, 
therefore, by imphcauon it was an after thought He was fully 
aware of his own elaborate attempts to meet this charge in the 
Counal m 1948, 1950, and 1951 

On I February 1962, he said that the problem of the Pnneely 
States W'as resolved through the machmery, the foundation of which 
was laid m Seaion 7 of the Indian Independence Act, that is to saj, 
Britain withdrew or renounced its suzeraintj over the Pnneely 
States and left them free to accede either to India or to Pakistan, 
as they desired rr a few wed>5 later, on 27 Apnl 1962, he aigued 
the Indian Independence Act did not define accession,'* and 
incidentally made no mention of the factor of geographical compul¬ 
sion which was so vital to accession” Referring to Junagadh, 
he remarked that when the people of Junagadh came to know of the 
ruler’s accession to Pakistan ‘ quite a substantial number of them 
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apparently did not like it,**’* a statement which made hay of his 
earher assertions to the contrary in the Security Council in 194S 
One of the more amazing statements he made was that, according to 
Senegal Rau, Kashmir had acceded tentatively to India in October 
1947 ’* Benegal Rau had never made any such statement Zafrullah 
Khan admitted augmentation of military potential,’* which Firoz 
Khan Noon had denied, and confessed that according to some 
members of the Security Council the people of Kashmir, in principle 
or effect, had expressed their wishes freely concermng the question 
of accession in the election that had been held in Kashmir and 
that, therefore, a plebiscite was no longer necessary,” thereby 
indicating that the monohthic support which Pakistan had enjoyed 
m the Council in the early years was cracking up 
On occasions he complained that the Defence Mimster of India 
had appeared to attribute to him the statement, or the claim, or the 
argument, that because Kashxmr had a majonty of Muslims in 
Its population, therefore, it should belong to Pakistan “To the best 
of my recollection, I have never, throughout the course of these 
discussions, advanced this argument or this claim, and this applies 
to my last submission to the Council also This was a categoric 
statement made by a former judge of the International Court of 
Justice And yet he must have known that he had made such a 
statement In his submission to the Counal on 8 February 1950, 
after explammg that the State was \ital to Pakistan for economic, 
geographical, and strategic reasons, he said 

Apart from these—it docs not matter whether they exist or do 
not exist—the decision should be based upon the principle upon 
which the partition of India was agreed to and was effected, 
that IS to say, upon the basis of the population In the whole 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir the Muslim proportion 
of the populauon is over 77 per cent 
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ZafruUah Khan, ihercfore, proteaed himself by hmiung his 
statement to t\\o submissions onl>, the one in which the assertion 
was made and the previous one, although the phrase “throughout 
the course of these discussions'* suj^ested all his past submissions 
Faced with ZafruUah Khan’s many statements of this tjpe, Krishna 
Menon said 

I submit that it is the \erj' same representame who has told 
this Council time after time that thej [PakistanJ neither aided 
nor abetted the tribesmen, but that the tribesmen would go in 
and they were not able to stop them*“ 

On another occasion, he w'as c%en more sarcastic ' 

Then, one of my countrymen asked me why Sir Mohammed 
ZafruUah Khan was coming here I told him, not m jest, not m 
ndicule, after he has been Foreign Minister of Pakistan, after 
he has been a Judge at the International Court, he has matured 
in >ear$, and, e\en more, he has come to understand aU these 
xnatten It may weU be that the Pakistan Government is going 
to teU the Security Council that it proposes to vacate the 
i^grcssion 

ZafruUah Khan’s skill in manoeuvrability did not find fuU play 
m the new environment Bj omitung altogether any reference to 
■what had happened in the Council in 1957, with speaal reference 
to the Jamng report, he created a senous handicap for himself His 
exposiuon of the Pakistan case did not advance essentiaU> beyond 
the Dixon report This showed that he did not relish dealing with 
the Indian charge that Pakistan had committed senous violations 
of Part I of the resolution of 13 August or that changed condmons 
had alteroi the UNCIP resolutions His aiguments against the 
Indian view that Pakistan had no locus standi in Kashmir, and 
therefore India and Pakistan could not be treated as equal parties, 
did not carry convicuon Even Dixon and Graham had admitted 
that the parties were not equal The facts were obvious Pakistan 
ivas an invader, India the protectmg power The invaders used 
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violence against the people of Jammu and Kashmir, the Indian 
onn> used violence against the mvaders The imadcrs, who v.crc 
not invited b> the people, came to kill and loot though calling 
themselves “liberators", while the Indian army was invited by the 
people and fought the invaders side by side with them The entr) 
of Pakistan troops into Kashmir was illegal, the Indian army 
entered the State lawfully 

Zafrullah Khan tried to make much of the Pakistan view that 
onee the panics had accepted the UN Commission resolutions, 
the issue of aggression became irrelevant The resolutions had been 
accepted in spite of the aggression, he said To begin vv iih, this was 
not supported bj the provisions of the resolution of 13 August 
Besides, as Knshna Alenon pointed out, the same resolutions 
recognized the constitutional relauonship between India as the 
federal government and Kashmir as one of its constituent units, 
a relationship flowing from the accession of the State to India 
Zafrullah Khan could not have it both ways use the UNCIP 
resolutions to deny aggression and at the same time hght sh} of the 
constitutional position of India m Kashmir arising from the accession 
on which the UNCIP resoluuons were based 
Continuing to press his aigumcnt about Pakistan violations of 
Part I of the resolution of 13 August, the representative of India 
said that further augmentation of military potential had taken 
place m Pakistan occupied Kashmir and in its vicinity There was 
evidence from Pakistan and other sources of the construaion of 
additional military bases along the western border of Jammu and 
Kashmir—one at Khanan, built with Umted States mihtary aid, 
where the Pakistan armoured division was stationed, and another, 
a cantonment at Domel in Kashmir, which was opened in 1961, 
farther construction and extension of airflelds and airfield controls 
( at Skardu, GUgit, and Askardas, south west of Hunza, and one near 
Mangla, the construcuon of strategic roads and bridges to ensure 
safe lines of communications, the construction of an all weather road 
from Swat to Gilgit ® Drawing attention to the fact that in contrast 
with the posiuon in 1957, there were two aggressors in Kashmir, 
Pakistan and China, and to -vanous parts of Kashmir annexed by 
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Pakistan, Knshna Menon said that Pakistan had begun to 
look almost like a colonial po\ier of the nineteenth century 
sedong an expanding frontier'* According to the representame 
of the Soviet Uruon, the basic feet was the continumg occupation 
by Pakistan of otie-ihird of the temtorj of Kashmir which an 
integral part of India On the other hand, not one objective in- 
lestigator could adduce, m respect of that period, a single fact to 
mdicate that India had used, or proposed to use, force m that 
region^ The Pakistan representative, on the other hand, openlj 
threatened to repeat the invasion of Kashmir and, moreo\er, on an 
even larger scale ** 

A de%elopment which began to cast doubt on the bona fides of 
Pakistan, and the possibility of holding any plebisate at all, was 
the fact of negouanons between Pakistan and the Republic of China 
on the demarcation of the border of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir with that of Suikiang How could a country which talked 
about the TJNCIP resolutions and plebiscite, committed to the 
Withdrawal of its own forces from Jammu and Kashmir, seek to 
negotiate the State’s border with the Go\emment of China? 

That IS to sa>, m a temtoty where they had no sosereignty, 
whichthey occup> illegall>, m regard to which ihe> hadadispute 
with another countiy—to put it mildly—they are willing to 
barter away our freedom in order to create embarrassment for us, 
irrespective of their professions in other directions May I say 
that m cither case the common ideology is expansionism 

This was the beginning of a nft beuveen Pakistan, on the one hand, 
and the U S A and CENTO and SEATO, on the other A militaiy 
!dly of the Western powers had started fUrtmg with a country 
agamst which Western military aid and alliances were direaed 
On behalf of the Go\ erament of India it was made dear by Krishna 
Mcnon that Pakistan had no auihon^ to barter away or negotiate 
any part of Indian territory and that anv agreement Pafcvstan might 
reach would have no validity” 
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With all these vital changes, there was no question of a plebisatc 
Twelve >ears had passed and India tvas not prepared to do any¬ 
thing m an> part of its territory that would shake its stability, under¬ 
mine Its economy or create condtctons of trouble m South-East 
Asia** The Security Council could hold nvo hundred meetings, 
but in no condition w ould India trade its sovereignt> ** According 
to the Soviet representamc, the question of holding a plebisaie 
had lapsed, since the basic condition for holding it had never been 
fulfilled b> Pakistan ♦« At one time it was thought that a plebisatc 
would indeed take place If it had been possible, if Pakistan had 
honoured its obligations, if it had not concealed facts from the 
Security Counal, if it had not indulged in provocations and initiated 
disturbances, and if the local authorities had remained as local 
authorities, if the Government of India had been able to garrison 
the northern area, m those arcumstances, a plebiscite could have 
taken place—but time had taken its inexorable course and the 
conditions had changed 


IRISH RESOtUnON 

The burden of ZafruUah Khan’s theme was that direct talks 
between the two countries having failed, it was the responsibility 
of the Council to resolve the deadlock over demilitarization, Pakistan 
being prepared to make prompt rcctificauon if it was found that it 
had in any way failed to carry out its part He suU believed that it 
was possible to go back to 1953 when Graham submitted hts fifth 
report Adlai Stevenson set the ball rolling The larger interest of 
peace and security in South Asia required prompt settlement of 
the Kashmir dispute He was confident that other members of the 
Secunty Council shared his convicaon that the Council had a 
definite responsibility to use its best efforts to ensure that such a 
settlement was attained»» The lepxcsentative of Chma favoured 
negotiations between India and Pakistan with the help of a third 
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parQ, if possible, the Acting Secretary-General of the UN*’ Sir 
Patrick Dean of the U K expressed his (xiuntry’s view that the 
dispute could be settled by n^otiations between the parties 
Neither the Securit> Counal nor any other outside body was in a 
position to dictate a solution, nevertheless, the Counal could not 
wash Its hands off the affairs ** The Council might be able to help 
bj acting as a catalyst The representative of France referred to 
Article 33 of the Charter which includes arbitaraaon as one of the 
pacific methods of settling disputes The representauve of Ghana 
recommended third party assistance, without prejudice to the rights 
and claims of the parties ** Riad of the U AJl told the Council 
that he would not be able to support any proposal to which a party 
entertamed serious and v'alid obiections According to the repre¬ 
sentative of Rumania the legality of the act of assoaaiion of the 
State to India was not and could not be questioned by any one ** 
Boland of Ireland supported the idea of direct talks between India 
and Pakistan with or without the intervention of others, as the 
parties might deade.** The representatives of Venezuela and Chile 
were m favour of direct negotiations *** 

The meetmgs of the Council had been m progress smee i Feb¬ 
ruary, exploding the myth that there was any urgency The 
representative of India mentioned the ‘lackadaisical’* marmer m 
which the discussion had proceeded On 21 June, the U S repre¬ 
sentative, Plimpton, indicated the lines on which a draft resolution 
was likely to be tabled The “overwhelmmg majonty’* of Cotmal 
members, he said, had dwelt on five major pomts First, most 
members were gratified by the assurances given by both parties 
that they would refrain from the use of force m the settlement 
of the dispute The second pomt was the continued applicabilitj 
of the resolutions of the Umted Nations Commission and the 
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resolutions of the Council to the problem of Kashmir Third, 
members had expressed views on the need for India and PaJjstan 
to enter into negotiations which would lead to a peaceful settlement 
Fourth, a number of members had commented on the possibihtj 
of having the parties avail themselves of the services or good offices 
of an impartial third party to assist in such negotiations Finally, 
members had not foiled to comment on the responsibility of the 
Secimty Coxmcil m the matter Factually, some of these state¬ 
ments were not correct On the second point Ghana and Venezuela 
had entered their caveats to Plimpton’s statement, the Soviet Umon 
had not spoken and the Rumanian representative had considered 
the UNCIP resolutions impracucable This was not overtvhelmmg 
majority On the fourth pomt. Ambassador Plimpton quoted five 
members m support of the idea about the good offices of a third 
party But two of them—Ireland and Ghana—had qualified their 
statements In either case, this was not a majoniy As for the fifth 
pomt, namely, the responsibibty of the Security Council, Ambassador 
Plimpton quoted seven members m support of the view But four 
members—the U A R, Ireland, Chile, and France—had qualified 
their statements m this respect The remaining three constituted a 
minority 

As anticipated, on 22 June the representative of Ireland tabled 
a draft resolution on the lines of Plimpton’s statement Efforts 
had been made earlier to tope m as many Afro-Asian sponsors 
as possible but without success The draft resolution urged India 
and Pakistan to enter into direct discussions at the earliest con- 
vement time with a view to the ultimate settlement of the Kashmir 
question in accordance with Anide 33 and other relevant provisions 
of the Charter It also requested the Secretarj General to provide 
the two governments with such services as thej might request for 
the purpose of carrying out the terms of the resolution Thus once 
again the draft resolution sought to introduce arbitration to which 
India had alwaj's objected and tried to involve the Afro-Asian 
Secretary General m it India opposed the draft resoluuon and when 
it was pm to vote the Soviet Umon voted against it, thus vetoing it 
Tor the first time in the history of the Kashmir question, the 
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Council adjourned wthout adopting an> resolution, a development \ 
of far-reaching sigmficance 

The Pakistan case based on denials and admissions suffered 
serious erosion Most members had expressed the view that a settle¬ 
ment could only be brought about with the consent of the parties 
and could not be imposed upon them The passage of time and 
change of circumstances and their effect on the resolutions could not 
be evaded- The representative of Venezuela pointed out that from 
the time the instrument of accession was signed, the accession of 
Kashmir to India produced all the juridical effects of accession 
Pakistan had no authontj to aid the rebels or invaders, far less 
intervene directly in Kashmir with its regular forcesThe fact 
of change was recognized in one form or another by France, Ghana, 
Rumania, Venezuela, Ireland, Chile, and the Soviet Union In the 
course of discussion, Counal members gave hardly any time to 
denulitanzation, much less plebisciic The emphasis was on 
settlement, though m the context of UNCIP resolutions, which did 
not necessarily contemplate plebiscite as the onl> form of settle¬ 
ment The status of these resolutions was considerably lowered 
by the growing admission of change m conditions From the manner 
in which the Council adjourned, it was not unreasonable to infer 
that Council members had begun to have doubts about the utility 
of third part> mediation or good offices 
What happened in the Council was not brought about overnight 
A change had begun in 1957, following Krishna Menon’s forceful 
exposition of India’s case, the use of the Sovnet v eto, and the Jarring 
report The Pakistan case suffered from serious lurutauons A 
military dictatorship advocaung self-determination for Kashmir, 
while dcn>ing it to its owm people, an all> of Western military 
alliances negouaung with a communist country at which these 
alliances were aimed, a border agreement about a temtorj which 
Pakistan considered was m dispute, and the peddling of a mjih 
of cmergenc}—all these did not help Pakistan Meanwhile, the 
largest democratic State m the world had held its third general 
clcaions Zafrullah Khan’s pcrfonnance was poor, he had too man> 
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previous statements to account for, and this explains why he was 
mostly apologetic “I am not making this as a gnevance,” “We 
are not objectmg,” “I am not apportiomng blame,” “I am not 
making a complaint”-—his submissions were interspersed with 
such remarks A long period in the history of the question ^^’as 
drawing to a close 

The frustration of Pakistan can be judged best by what ZafruHah 
Khan had asked the Council to do and what he had failed to achieve. 
Winding up his statement on 2 May 1962, he said 

In the first instance, it would be most proper and fitting that 
the Umied Nations representative, who has laboured so hard 
to carry out the directives of the Security Council and to secure 
an agreement beuveen the parties through the implementation of 
the resolutions of the Umted Nauons Commission for India and 
Pakistan $0 that a settlement might be reached, as laid down by the 
Security Council, through the democratic method of a fair and 
impartial plebiscite, should be requested by the Council to 
introduce his report formally and make such comments and 
observations as he might consider necessary or desirable, more 
particularly having regard to the penod of over four years which 
has elapsed since the date of his report Thereafter, one way of 
proceeding would be to start with the recommendations made by 
the United Nations representative m paragraph 20 of his report 
Pakistan is quite agreeable to any method that may be 
suggested for determining (a) the obligations of the parties under 
the UNCIP resolutions, (6) what is holding up progress on their 
implementation, (c) whether either of the parties is in default 
with regard to the fulfilment of ns obligation, and (d) what needs 
to be done by either side to move the matter forward toirards 
implementation *®‘ 

Having destroyed the UNCIP resolutions by its acts of omission 
and commission, Pakistan now tned to resurrect the ghost The 
attempt was doomed to failure 
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HOW PAKISTAN AVOIDED A PLEBISCITE 


India was the first to suggest plebiscite as a peaceful method 
for resolving the Junagadh dispute with Pakistan India made 
a similar offer for setthng the Kashmir situation in 1947 The offer 
was reaffirmed in 1948 and when the U N Commission suggested 
plebiscite, India accepted the proposal When Graham went to the 
subcontinent in 1951, it was India which not only wanted a plebiscite 
but wanted it as quickly as possible In 1953, India reaffinned its 
adherence to plebiscite as the best way of resolving the Kashmir 
problem in a joint communique issued by the Prime Mimsters of 
India and Pakistan in New Delhi on 20 August And yet a plebiscite 
could not be held 

The fact of the matter is that Pakistan neser wanted a plebiscite ' 
In spite of a plethora of statements of its leaders to the contrary, 
acceptance of plebisate by its government was msmeere All 
a'’ailable evidence goes to sho^v that it did everything m its power 
to prcNcnt a plebiscite from being held In this endeavour, it 
achieved complete and unqualified success Not that the double 
aggression it committed against India, together with its denial and 
concealment, was not condoned and, in fact, rewarded bj the 
Security Council Many of Pakistan’s unreasonable demands were 
accepted, most of India’s reasonable ones were rejected The initial 
rejection of the 13 August resoluuon by Pakistan, and its subsequent 
viobtions thereof, were ignored Nonetheless, nothing could make 
^^istan take the steps laid down in that resolution towards the 
holding of a plebisate The mass ofeMdence in support of this view, 
though piling up >car after year, awaits exammauon 
It IS worth noting that Pakistan encouraged and wangled tlic 
accession of the Stale of Junagadh surrounded by Indian territory, 
a State which was not conuguous 10 Pakistan territory This was 
done on the ground that the matter was for the ruler, in this case a 
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Muslim, to decide, irrespective of the wishes of the people, the 
geographic location of the State, economic considerations and 
markets and commumcations, all of which were inextricably tied 
up with the surrounding Indian temtory Pakistan thus imtiated 
an entirely unnecessary and trouble making interference in Indian 
affairs By underhand means Pakistan also endeavomed to 
secure the accession of Jodhpur and Bikaner which by no stretch 
of imagination could be considered desirous of joining Pak^mn 
No justification whatever could be offered by Pakistan for its folly, 
for if India or Pakistan were to accept the accessions of Pnncelj 
Slates in such a as to create enclaves of one country m the 
other, It Mould have made nonsense of the partition Geographical 
compulsions Mere real and had to be accepted In conversations at a 
high level between responsible personages on both sides, the 
leaders of the future Pakistan had jusufied the impression that 
Pakistan also intended to recognize this pnnaple, and not to enter 
into a competiuon with India m obtaining accessions Sardar 
Abdur Rab Nishtar, subsequently a member of the Government 
of Pakistan, was at the time a member of the coalition Cabinet of 
the United India, and Mas m charge—^at the time Lord Mountbatten 
referred to the principle of geographical compulsion m his address 
to the Chamber of Pnnccs—of the States Department of the future 
Government of Pakistan He actually expressed his agreement Miih 
this principle m official records FoUoMing this pnnaple when a 
large Princely State, Kalat in Baluchistan, which had obvious 
geographical compulsions to accede to Pakistan, approached the 
GoNemment of India for pohucal rciauonship, it Mas refused 
Certain unofficial o\ enures were made from another Princely 
State, Bahawalpur, and they were similarly discouraged, although in 
this case the State was also contiguous to Indian Union temtory 
In the arcumstances, the leaders of India naturally assumed that 
this pnnaple Mould be scrupulously honoured by Pakistan also* 
Imagine their surpnse, Mhen Pakistan accepted the accession 
of Junagadh As this accession came long before the trouble began 
in Kashmir, Pakistan cannot use one Mrong to justify another MTong 
Mhich It committed m Kashmir Anxious to settle the matter 
1 SC OR, No* 36 31, p 30 
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amicablj, the Go% emment of India m a telegram on 11 September 
1947 asked the Pakistan Government to reconsider their decision, 
treat the accession of Junagadh as provisional and agree to a senle 
meat of the problem by a plebisote * No repK was receiv ed until 
5 Oaober 1947, when, in a telegram, the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
proposed considerations and discussions, conditions and circum¬ 
stances “in which plebisate should be taken by any State or States 
at our next meetmg ”* Even now there was no acceptance of plebis¬ 
cite but only an offer to consider it at a future meeting Howev er, the 
reference to “any State or States” w'as crj'ptic and inexplicable. 
The cat jumped out of the bag on 24 October 1947 when, m another 
telegram, the Pakistan Government stated 

Our position vv’as and suU is that vve are prepared to discuss 
conditions and arcumstances m which a plebisate or referendum 
should be held in an> State or States You must have no doubt 
realized that Junagadh is not the onl> State regarding which the 
question anses, and that is wh> we advisedly said “any State 
or States 

B) 24 October, the State of Jammu and Kashmir had been invaded 
from Pakistan The menuon of “an> State or States” in the Pakistan 
tcl^ram of 5 October now became dear and was intended to refer 
to a future event which was to be brought about bj Pakistan 
invasion of Kashmir which was then partlj under way, though not 
>ct m a big vvaj, as subsequent events revealed Refusing to be 
fooled by these tactics, Indu held o plebisate in Junagadh in which 
the number ofvoterswho polled was 190,870 out of a total of 200,569 
Of these 190,779 v oted for India and only 91 for Pakistan ‘ ZafruUah 
Khan admitted that the Gov emment of India had "insisted that this 
question should be deaded by a plebisate ’ • He also admitted that 
It Is unlikely that the fairest plebisate m Junagadh would result in 
the people of Junagadh deadmg to accede to Pakistan—and I myself 
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concede that as unlikely Then why did Pakistan accept Junagadh’s 
accession, unless it was to poison Indo-Pakisian relations ^ Years 
afte^^vards, in 1962, he made another significant adimssion, namelj, 
that when the people of Junagadh came to know of the ruler’s 
accession to Pakistan, “quite a substantial number of them appa 
rently did not like it 

KASHMIR LEADERS* APPIIU- 

Meanwhile, Shaikh Abdullah who had been incarcerated by the 
Ruler for organizing and conducting his “Quit Kashmir” move¬ 
ment, under which the Ruler was asked to hand over authority to 
the people and quit the State, was released on 29 September 
1947 Soon after his release, he defined his attitude about the acces¬ 
sion of the State to either Dominion Speaking in Delhi on 9 October, 
he said that the people’s first concern was “attainment of self 
government, so that people armed with authority and responsibihtj 
could decide for themselves where their interests laj A few days 
later he reverted to the subject 

Kashmir to be a joint Raj [rule] of all commumucs Our first 
demand is complete transfer of power to the people m Kashmir 
Representatives of the people in a democratic Kashmir wiU then 
decide whether the State should jom India or Pakistan 

Of course, we will naturally opt to go to that Dominion where 
our own demand for freedom receives recogniuon and support 
We cannot desire to jom those who say that the people must 
have no voice m the matter 

At this time Kashrains must come fonvard and raise the 
banner of Hindu Muslim Unity w 

In order to secure the cooperation of Pakistan in the pursuit of 
such a pohc>, some of the leaders of the National Conference went 
to Lahore One of them, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, subsequentlj, 
disclosed that the Pakistan leaders 
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were unwilling to let the Kashmir issue be deaded by a rt-ferendum 
The Pakistan leaders were reported to have said that unless 
Shaikh Abdullah pledged to Pakistan that the National Con¬ 
ference would solidly vote for the Site’s accession to Pakistan, 
thq^ could not agree to a referendum That suggestion was totally i 
unacceptable to the leaders of the Conference,'* 

This was confirmed by Ghulam Mohammed Sadiq, another 
prominent leader of the National Conference 

Before the invasion, the National Conference deputed me to 
approach the Pakistan Government at the highest level to re¬ 
cognize democrauc rights of the Kashmin people for self- 
determination and abide by the sovereign will of a free people on 
Ac question of free assoaation with either of the Dommions I 
met Pakistan’s Prime Minister and other Mimsters, but it was of 
no use We see finally put into operauon a programme of first 
enslaving and then securing “yes” m their favour from an 
enslaved people 

When the invasion of Kashrmr from Pakistan began. Shaikh 
Abdullah reacted “The invasion of Kashmir is meant to coerce and 
compel the people of Kashmir to act in a particular wa>, namely, 
m accede to Pakistan Every Kashmin resents this compulsion on 
his will”ii 

This IS how Pakistan treated popular leaders of Kashmir who 
had only asked that their nght to self-detcrminauon should be 
tespeaed by Pakistan, as India had agreed to do Pakistan was not 
interested m referendum and had no desire to leave the Kashmms 
alone to decide their own future 
Consistent with its policy on Junagadh ond m spite of us legal, 
political, and strategic nghts, India offered to settle the problem 
of Kashmir by a referendum In a broadcast on 2 November 1947, 
Prune Minister Nehru said that India was prepared, when peace 
*rid law and order had been csublished, to have a referendum 
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held under international auspices like the United Nations “ The 
offer was rejected by Pakistan Referring to the proposal in a broad¬ 
cast on 4 November I947» Liaquat All Khan, the Prime Alimster 
of Pakistan, ridiculed it If the plans of the Kashmiris’ “enemies” 
succeeded, he said, they (the Kashmiris) would be exterminated 
“It IS presumably after such mttermination that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment propose that a referendum should be held What use is a 
referendum after the voters have been driven away from their 
homes, or silenced in death^”** 

If, accordmg to Pakistan leaders, the Kashmms had their hearts 
set on accedmg to Pakistan, where was the necessity of organizing 
an invasion of Kashmir m disguise^ Time would be on the side 
of Pakistan and the people of Kashmir sooner or later would get 
an opportunity of taking a deasion m the matter In spite of an 
attempt by Pakistan to seize the State by force, India offered to 
settle the issue, in the interest of friendly relations between the 
two countries, by a referendum Here was an opportunity which 
one would have imagined Pakistan would seize wth both hands 
Mountbacten's talk with Jumah m Lahore further confirms the 
suspicion that Pakistan would favour plebiscite only m conditions 
which 11 considered would guarantee success for Pakistan 
Mountbatten proposed a plebiscite under U N auspices, whereupon 
Jmnah asserted that only the two Governors General could organize 
It Moimtbatten at once rejected the suggestion, stressing that 
whatever Jinnah’s prerogatives might be, his own constituuonal 
position allowed him only to act on his government’s advice 
And yet when India placed its complaint of aggression by Pakistan 
before the Security Council, Pakistan’s denial of any aid or assistance 
to the invaders was matched only by its msistence on a plcbisatc, 
which It had already rejected twice It might be aigucd that Pakistan 
preferred a plebiscite under mtcmaaonal auspices, ivith ample 
safeguards to ensure its fairness and impartiality Even if this is 
conceded for the sake of argument, it passes understandmg tth> 
Pakistan, oftcrdcnyingthatitwasaparty to the tnbal invasion, should 

14 llindusian Timis, 3 November X947 
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have clandestinely mounted an invasion of the State with its regular 
anny, thereby jeopardizing the chances of holding a plebisate 
for which It had pressed in the Council between January and April 
^948 It IS not easy to brush aside the suspicion that Pakistan had 
more faith m the arbitrament of force than m the will of the people, 
and that the second invasion was undertaken to strengthen its 
nubtary position in the State. This aggression was to prove in 
course of time on insuperable obstacle to the organization of a fair 
and impamal plebiscite even under international auspices 

True to type, when the UN Commission produced its draft 
resoluuon of 13 August 1948, aiming at bringing about a cease¬ 
fire, Pakistan once again insisted on a plebisate and refused to 
accept the draft resoluuon unul the details of a plan for a plebiscite 
’!*?ere worked out and incorporated m this or a supplementary 
resoluuon This meant further delay The Secretary General of the 
Government of Pakistan, Mohammed Ah, expressed the view to the 
Commission that it was impracocable to arrange for a plebiscite m 
1948 

Eventually, the pnnaples of plebisate were set out by the Com 
mission in its resoluuon of 5 January 1949 Pakistan was now fully 
aware of India’s posmon, namely, that if having accepted this 
and the Commission’s resoluuon of 13 August, Pakistan did not 
implement Parts I and 11 of the latter resoluuon, the Commission’s 
plebisate proposals would not be bmdmg on India The Com 
mission agreed to this view and recorded it in its second interim 
report 1* This was the fourth occasion on which plebisate had 
come up and it was hoped that this time Pakistan would go out of 
Its way to bnng about iK early consumraauon But history repeated 
Itself and by raising all kinds of needless problems about the with 
dra^-al of its troops and the disbandment and disarmament of Azad 
kashmir forces, it created a senes of vexauous and mtractable 
difBculues which pushed plebisate farther and farther away Not 
satisfied With this, Pakistan extended its military control to the 
northern areas and increased the stnkmg power of the Azad Kashimr 
forces both dunng the penod of cease-fire Pakistan could not 
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have been unaware of the fact that this was hardly the way of 
expediting a plebiscite, and that India would never compromise on 
these developments As in the case of its tribal and military in¬ 
vasions, the new violations were committed clandestinely and 
were recorded by no less an authonty than the U N Commission 
Instead of simplifying the problem for India and the Plebiscite 
Admimstrator, Pakistan appeared to be working overtime to make 
a plebiscite impossible A senes of demals and admissions by 
Pakistan had already brought her motives under suspicion in India 
Her invasion of the northern areas seemed to emphasize the view 
which many Indians held that the slogan of plebiscite was only a 
smokescreen behind which Pakistan consolidated its position m the 
occupied territory, seizing new areas as oppommity offered 

REVELATION BY COLOMBIA 

In so far as India’s sincerity in this matter is concerned, the Colombian 
representative in the Security Council has put the whole question 
beyond any shadow of doubt Colombia was a member of the U N 
Commission and its representauve had recorded the proceedings 
of the Commission for the informauon of his government Urruua, 
who had studied these records, said m the Secunty Council on I 5 
February 1957 

When the Security Council appomted the Commission which 
went to India and Kashmir in 1948, it committed without design 
the same error as we are about to commit with the present draft 
resolution the Commission’s sole terms of reference being 
to negotiate within the framework of the resolution of 21 April 
1948 (S/726) which one of the parues—^India, in this case—had 
denounced before the Commission left New York Thus on its 
arrival in India the Commission found itself in the following 
rather absurd posmon it svas acting in accordance with Chapter 
VI of the Charter, in other words, it was engaged in concUiauve 
procedure, and tvas required, in doing so, to keep strictly to a 
resoluuon that had been denounced by one of the panics 
Despite this completely illogical situation, the Commission 
scored on unexpected success by getting the Indian Gov'cm- 
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tnent to agree, subject to certain conditions, that the question of 
Kashmir’s future should be submitted to decision by its 
inhabitants by means of a plebiscite ivhat v'as amved atj 
therefore, was a compromise solution tv hereby it was possible 
to ehcit an offer from India to submit the final disposiuon of 
Kashmir to a plebiscite Two points have to be made clear, how 
ever first, the Commission accepted the sovereignty of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir as a fact and avoided entenng into a 
discussion of the legality or illegality of the act of accession, which 
meant that it rKOgmzed the de facto sovereignty of India 
Secondly, the Commission never recognized the legahty of the 
presence of Pakistan troops in Kashmir These points must be 
stressed in order to appreciate why the Commission ordered 
the complete withdrawal of the Pakistan forces but only requested 
India to withdraw part of its forces, while permining it—and even 
giving It special rights—to mamtam internal order and take 
charge of external defence For the same reason, the Commission, 
when the idea of a plebiscite was discussed, was the first to 
recognize that Pakistan had no n^t to take part in drawing up the 
rules and regulations for the plebiscite, except m an advisory 
capacity, whereas India was recognized os having the right to 
be consulted The Chairman of the Commission, during 
these discussions, was the representauve of Colombia, and 
therefore I felt it was my duty to examme the records And of 
course I found, first of all, that when the Commission was asked 
whether it wanted to enter into n discussion on the legaht> of 
India’s severe gnt> over Kashmir, the Commission said it would 
prefer not to do so, second, that when Air Nehru asked Air 
I-ozano whether the offer to hold a plebiscite would, in the Com¬ 
mission’s view, cntaii an unconditional comimtment if the first 
und second parts of the rcsoluuon of 13 August 1948 were not 
earned out, Air Lozano replied very definiiclj, “No ’’ It is very 
clear that there would be no commitment on India's pan unaJ 
after the first and second parts of the August resolution have been 
complied wnth” 
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After giving this background to the subject, Urrutia went on 
to explam what followed 

Unfortunately, the atmosphere of confidence that had been 
achieved was lost owmg to a senes of errors and inadents which 
It IS advisable to recall so that they will not recur The first w'as 
the appointment of the Plebiscite Admmistrator As it is now nine 
years ago, I think it is now worth while to explain what happened 
In the Commission the Colombian delegation urged that the 
Plebiscite Admmistrator should be a neutral, that bemg the only 
way to induce India to abide by the offer which had been obtained 
with such difficulty Unfortunately, other delegations had expliat 
instructions to u^e that the Plebisate Administrator should be 
a Umted States atizen My delegaoon suggested in private con¬ 
versations also that we should accept the Indian Govemmends 
suggestion that the President of the International Red Cross 
should be appomted Plebisate Administrator If, at that time, 
we had accepted the Plebisate A dmini strator proposed by 
India, the President of the International Red Cross, the 
plebiscite would already have been held Instead of that, Admual 
\ Nimitz waited mnc years m New York for an opportumty to 
organize the plebisate But these errors are dehcate matters, 
b^use an apparent diplomatic victory, obtained at a certam time, 
secured propaganda purposes, but m reality imdid all the work 
the Commission had accomplished 

Urrutia emphasized that what the Commission had m view tvas 
a very early plebisate 

The Commission had provided for an arrangement, system, or 
procedure that was to be carried out m six weeks or three months 
at the most Advantage should have been taken of the favourable 
atmosphere of the climate that had been brought about m India 
Mr Nehru’s acceptance, and the confidence with which the 
Commission had mspired him to accomphsh all this in three 
months 

Aggression against India the Pakistan army had stiffened 
20. Ihd, paras 72 4 
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the attitude of India to any proposal for a plcbisate In these cir- 
cumstanas, a conditional acceptance of the proposal by India ^vas 
a major concession to a peaceful settlement But m the matter of 
rights, Pakistan began to claim pantj with India which the re¬ 
solutions of the Commission had domed to the invader and sought 
to foist obligations on India which the same resolutions had placed 
firmly on Pakistan Had Pakistan really wanted a plcbisate, it would 
not have raised these irrelevant issues, particularly when the ple- 
bisate had to be held, as Umttia had disclosed, m a maximum penod 
of three months, and when India, shaken by the disclosure of 
aggression by the Pakistan army, had no reason to agree to a ple- 
bisate at all Pakistan should have helped the Conunission and India 
m every possible way to bring about an early plcbisate, which it 
said was it* supreme objective In the light of all that has come to 
pass, It IS difficult to believe that Pakistan was serious about us 
acceptance of the UNCIP resolutions, much less about a plcbisate 

UKFAVOURABLE FACTORS 

The reasons for the Pakistan atutude are not difficult to fathom 
Pakistan raiders and troops had indulged m loot, arson, rape, and 
murder m the State Scores of villages and towns were destroyed and 
hundreds of thousands of people uprooted A large number of wromen 
were abducted and sold m Gujrat, a town m West Pakistan, and m 
North-West Frontier Province These were hardly the ways of 
^mmmg the votes As Shaikh Abdullah said at the tune, the invaders 
who, according to Pakistan, were ‘liberators” had liberated the 
people from life Pakistan wanted to mark time, pinning its faith on 
the hope that memones are short, tunc might heal the wounds, 
and better opportumties might come m the future 

According to a writer, by no means fhendly to India, Jinnah 
did not like the plcbisate at all because he w’as convinced that 
Its result would be determmed by Shaikh Abdullah « In the early 
stages of the Kashmir problem ‘ when the memory of the horrors of 
the tribal mvasion of October 1947 was still fresh m Kashmms’ 
minds, thoughtful Pakistan leaders cannot have been convmced 
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that ihc vote would in fact po in their faNour” “At tlits period, 
1948*49, n Kashmir plebiscite would hasc ins'ohcd a considerable 
Pakistan pimblc’ ” 'Hiis shows that Pakistan’s interest in Kashmir 
was not to ascertain the will of the people or to ensure their well 
being but purel> one of taaics b> which it could secure possession 
of the State 

The UNCIP resolutions aimed at the holding of a plebiscite. 
Hasing Bccq;}ted them, Pakistan nesertheless supported the 
McNaughlon proposals which struck at the \cr^ root of those re¬ 
solutions These proposals endeaxoured to modif) the agreed 
resolutions when agreement between the parties was of the essence 
of the matter and something ottrcmclj difficult to achicsc And 
jet Pakistan was provoking doubts in India about its owm hmafidts 
by seeking to undermine the very resolutions which only a year 
before it had accepted Apart from anything else, any new proposal 
would consume time, thereby postponing the plebiscite On the 
other hand, if there was no other way of avoiding a plebiscite, 
the Pakistan move made sense, and it worked 
More reasons for postponement were provided by what was 
happening in the State under its lawful government On 13 July 
1950, the government declared its policy of liquidating the big 
landed estates and transferring land to the tillers of the soil On I 7 
October 1950 wws enacted the Big Landed Estates Abolition Act 
by which the right of ownership m respect of lands ine.xcess of 
22j acres of land—cxcludmg orchards, grass and fodder forms, and 
fuel reserves—^was abolished, and such land was transferred to 
the actual tillers Estates were abolished without payment of 
compensauon This was a rcvoluuonary piece of legislation, in 
conflict with the provisions of the Constitution of India, but badly 
needed in the State and undertaken at a nme when Pakistan was 
ruled, as it still is, fay feudal interests Sunilaxly, rural indebted 
ness was drasticaOy scaled down The 'hereditary pnnedy rtile was 
\ abolished These changes were lar reaching in character, the 
impact of which on the people was immediate Finally, popular 
elections based on adult franchise were held and a Constituent 
Assembly, which also functioned as a legislature, convened These 
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were faaors which obviously discouraged Pakistan from forging 
ahead under the Commission’s resolutions to accelerate the holding 
of a plebisate 

AU that It did was to send frequent letters to the Security Council, 
objecung to this or that step taken by the Government of India 
or the Jammu and Kashmir government Political and «x)nomic 
instability had begun in Pakistan and vstis to lead in the end to 
another period of political servitude, though under its own go^ em¬ 
inent uhich relied for sancuon, not on popular support but on the 
army and the services Condiuons in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir 
held out httle hope of winmng a plebiscite, where government 
followed government, sometimes at short intervals Years were to 
pass before details of the iron repression and popular revolts in this 
part of Kashmir were disclosed by leaders of its tormented people 
In 1955 the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference, the 
pobucal party nommally m power in Pakistan held Kashmir, sub¬ 
mitted a memorandum to the Pakistan Consutuent Assembly 
'Hus memorandum stated 

For the past few jears the people of Azad Kashmir in general, 
and those of Poonch m particular, have been subjected to great 
torture and terrorization Account of this terrorism is very heart¬ 
rending. . 

Martial law was imposed in Poonch last tune without any justi 
ficauon About a dozen houses were blasted wnih dimamite, 
a number of poor famibes rendered homeless Ruthless shelbng 
and random firing by mortar guns took pbee, rcsulung in many 
deaths 

After the Ovil Disobedience Movement lof i 950 - 5 i> launched 
by the people against the authority], the Government of Pakistan 
had come to an agreement with the All Jammu and Kashmu 
MusUm Conference that aU cases of pobtical nature, and even 
criminal cases with any pobucal background, would not be 
prosecuted But the present regune have so shamefully gone back 
on these commitments and the old cases have been revived 

The people have been arrested, without any warrants of arrest, 
on mere suspicion or personal vendetta, in all the three districts 
9f A»d Kashmir They are totting m the concenttauon camps 
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at Bagh, Ban, PuUandn, and Saraswah They are forced to hve 
under subhuman £»nditions 

Shelhng and firing has been resorted to in the various parts of 
Azad Kashmir, at least a dozen times, from 1950 onwards 

This temtory has been reduced to the position of a colony ** 

Enough extracts have been given from the memorandum to show 
the relationship that existed between the ‘ liberators” and the 
“liberated” m this part of Kashmir No Pakistan Government would 
m these circumstances commit the folly of taking a deasive step 
towards the holding of a plebisate Inevitably it must temporize, 
raise a host of irrelevant issues, advocate measures known to be 
unacceptable to India and harp on India’s “intransigence,” so that 
the responsibility for postponement could always be fastened on 
India 

Pakistan began to make a fuss over plebiscite after the arrest of 
Shaikh Abdullah, evidently m the bdief that the new turn of events 
would divide the people of Kashmir, the majority of whom might 
retaliate by turning to Pakistan 

Even assuming for the sake of argument that the circumstances 
were more favourable to Pakistan, one would have thought that 
Pakistan would cut its losses and make up for the lost time by taking 
immediate acuon on its own obligation under the resolutions of the 
Commission, and by accepung India’s proposal, throw the whole 
responsibility for holdmg an immediate plebisate on India and the 
Secunty Council Pakistan took no such step The bona fides of the 
Government of India are proved by the joint commumque issued by 
the Prune Mmisters of India and I^stan m Neiv Delhi on 20 
August 1953 which stated inter aha that the most feasible method 
of ascertammg the wishes of the people was by fair and impartial 
plebisate Prime Mmister Nehru suggested the replacement of 
Admiral Numtz by a Plebisate Administrator from one of the 
smaller States and ^ regional plebisate Had Pakistan the slightest 
itcrest m a plebisate, its government should have jumped at these 
iggcsuons and put India to the test Instead the Government of 
akistan rejected both proposals 
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One reason for this strange attitude was the fact that while 
outwardly Pakistan talked about a plcbisate, as a matter of fact 
It was negotiating a military aid agreement with the U S A By 
signing this agreement and by joining SEATO, Pakistan instead of 
demihtanaing its forces in Kashmir as required under the resolutions 
of the Commission began to mihtanzc them, thereby reversmg the 
process envisaged in these resolutions Obviously what Pakistan 
^vas aiming at was not the ascertainment of the wishes of the people 
in Kashmir but to dictate terms to India from a position of strength 
This was proved by a number of authoritative statements made at 
the time The V S Hems and World Reporty for instance, earned 
a significant interview with the Prime Mimster of Pakistan, 
Mohammed Ah, m its issue of 5 January i 954 > from which the 
foUowmg extracts are taken 

Q How would a mUitary agreement with the US affect your 
relations with India’ 

^ At first they nught become slightly stramed but eventually 
I am convinced that our relations would improve as the mihtary 
strength of the two countries becomes more nearly equal 
Q Wouldn’t a settlement of the dispute with India over the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir then be more difficult to reach through? 

A Yes, at first But, agam, I am convinced that ultimately it would 
make a settlement easier At present we can’t get a settlement, 
mainly because India has greater mihtary strength and Nehru 
IS not much interested in a fair settlement When there is more 
eq uali ty of mihtary strength, then I am sure that there iviU be 
greater chance of settlement 

Similarly, Chaudhun Mohammed Ah, Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
said “The hope of resolving the Kashmir tangle to Pakistan’s 
sausfection through the acquisition of nuhtary strength by joining 
the Baghdad Pact and SEATO is the very raison d'etre for Pakistan 
to remam a member of these pacts ’ 

Thus the weapon m which Pakistan believed was force As the 
mihtary strength of Pakistan grew, condmons began to detenorate 
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along and across the cease-fire line, and Mohammed All’s public 
assurance that US military aid would e\entually improve Indo- 
Pakistan relations proved to be both a blind and a snare 

Pakistan’s new tune 

Ten years after the first invasion of the State from Pakistan, the 
attitude of Pakistan showed httle change Speakmg in the Secunt) 
Council on i8 February 1957, the Foreign Mimster of Pakistan 
revealed that what Pakistan was after was not a peaceful plebisate 
but a religious holocaust He said 

It would be perfectly legitimate m the case of a plebiscite to 
draw attention to religious, cultural, linguistic, economic, geo¬ 
graphic, strategic, and other ties, affimues, and considerauons 
that might sway the choice whereas in an election it is the duty 
of a Government to see that it is free and no rebgtous arguments 
are brought in, m the matter of a plebiscite, wherever it is held, 
it IS held because of rebgtous differences or of ethnic dilTerences 
or of geographic, linguisuc, or other differences Therefore, in a 
plebiscite it is quite legitimate for people to appeal to the electorate 
for these reasons before they deade whether to accede to one 
side or the other” 

From this statement it was clear that in spite of the tragic 
experience of the partiuon, the leaders of Pakistan were deter¬ 
mined to inflame religious and communal passions in a plebisate. 
This was another violation of an assurance which the U N Com¬ 
mission had given to India Nehru had exactly this tj^pe of danger 
cn mind when he asked the Commission on 21 December 1948 
that India and Umted Nations being secular in their pohacs, an 
appeal to rcbgious fanaticism m q plebiscite could not be regarded 
ss hgitimstc poiiucsl iscairrj L/Ozsaa oa bchaif of the QjmmissnJir 
agreed that an> poliucal acuvity which might tend to disturb law 
and order could not be regarded os legitimate This assurance was 
made public m the Commission’s second micnm report ** 
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In i960, PaJastan changed its tune President Ajaib Khan and 
Poreign Aiimster Manzur Qadir began to refer to methods other \ 
than plebiscite On 26 September i960, President A>*ub Khan 
said that any international agreement worth its name must be a 
compromise” On 14 No\cmber i960, he obser^cd that only a 
sensible soluuon of Kashmir would be acceptable to Pakistan** 
On 22 March 1961, he reiterated that Pakistan would be prepared 
to consider an altematiNC to plebiscite** On the following day, 
he said at Dacca * Plebiscite is the onlj solution because Kashmir 
belonged to the people of Kashmir We ha%e gone further to 
sa> if there is anj other reasonable solution so as to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of Kashmir, we should be 
prepared to hsten’” Similarlj, the Pakistan Foreign Mimstcr, 
Manzur Qadir, stated on 26 March 1961 that Pakistan was wiUmg 
to consider fresh proposals for the solution of the Kashmir problem ” 

In spue of all these and many other similar statements, Pakistan 
switched back to plebiscite when the jomt talks bemeen the two 
countnes began in December 1962, a posture which was abandoned 
during the second round of talks, after which the delegauons of the 
two coimtries devoted their tim e and energies to considering other 
forms of settlement Once again it was dear that Pakistan favoured 
plebiscite no more than a hungry man worships his himger 

Pakistan is fully awnre that plebiscite in any shape or form is no 
longer feasible or pniaicable The elected representatives of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir framed and promulgated a democ 
ratic constitution which might serve os a model for Pakistan 
They have had three general elections based on adult franchise and 
two five-year plans under which the State has been keepmg step 
With the other States of the Indian Umon m economic and social 
development Besides, there has been progressive extension of pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution of India to the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir as required under Article 37 ® that Constitution None 

2? Dacn Karachi, 27 September 1960. 
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* 4 - jg reversible As Benegal Rau pomted out in 

of these Pakistan believed in possession, not plebisate, 

jhe ,n j^y doubt about it In December 

IS vital for Pakistan, not only politically 
i 959 » as ^veII Kashmir is a matter of life and death ” 

but miht^ Uauonal Press Qub, Washington, on 13 July 1961, 
SpcakuiS^^^^ niight say, ‘Why can’t you give up Kashmir?’ Well, 
jic said dispute not because we are bloody mmded 

^vc example, for the reason that Kashmir is connected wth 

hu* Lysical security Thirty-two imllion acres m Pakistan are 
0^ ^ j from rivers that start in Kashmir ’ »* Agam “Kashmir 
“^^^pgrojnt to us for our physical as well as economic security ”” 
^pyoentmg on these statements in the Security Coimal oji 10 
hriiary t 9 ® 4 » Mahomedali Cumm Chagla, then the Education 


l^lirustef 


of India, said that this showed that Kashmir was not 


yjtal for human reasons, it was vital to Pakistan for its own reasons, 
patnoly* >ts own security and its own defence During the jomt talks, 
QS revealed in an official publication, Pakistan had claimed Kashmir 
similar grounds** The delegates of Pakistan considered that 
their country should have control of the watersheds and catchment 
areas of the rivers in Jammu and Kashmir, because Pakistan could 
not otherwise store water for imgauon or produce hydro-electnc 
power If such an argumpnt were to be accepted, every lower riparian 
could claim the watershed of a common nver in the temtones of 
upper npanan States Another no less strange argument advanced 
by Pakistan delegates was that Kashmir was essential for the Securitj 
of Pakistan, for without control of the State, Pakistan could not 
protect Its rail and road communications which passed through 
important centres of populauon and ran parallel to the States’ 
western border with Pakistan This meant, bj implication, that any 
country could claim the territory of its neighbours in the name of 
safeguarding its border roads and railwa>s 
More evidence was fonheormng that the aim of Pakistan was no 
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other than possession of Kashmir When, in 3964, ShaiUi Abdullah 
during his talks wth President Mohammed Ayub Khan in Rawal- ’ 
pmdi proposed an independent Kashmir, the latter turned it down 
on the ground inter aha that such a proposal v, ould make the State 
a cockpit of international intrigue So far as India is concerned, under 
Its Constitution de-accession of the State can hardl> be contemplated, 
the people of Kashmir settled the matter by throwing in their lot 
wth India and by ratifymg the accession Pakistan opposed the 
suggestion made by Abdullah apparently because it ruled out the 
merger of Kashmir with Pakistan 
For any plebisate, the temtonal umty of the State was of capital 
importance and this vital fact was erophasi2ed by the Commission 
in Its resolutions In violation of those resolutions and the 
Council’s resolution of 17 January 1948, I^stan began to break 
up this umty It accepted the accession of component temtoncs 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, such as Hunza and Nagar 
It extended its administration to the northern areas of the State which 
were made part of its own territory by its Consutunon It gifted 
away over 2,000 square miles of Indian territory to appease ex¬ 
pansionist r.hinn and to give a semblance of reasonableness to 
China’s spurious claims on Indian territory Unilaterally and 
despite opposition from India, it placed all the areas of Kashmir 
under its unlawful control within the jurisdiction of Lahore Flight 
Information Range, instead of leaving it, as had originally been agreed, 
under Delhi Flight Information Range It is now clear that this was 
done to prepare the ground for Pakistan s m ilita r y operations, 
including bombmg in Kashmir bj its Air Force planes, m 1965 
The leaders of Pakistan m and outside the Council have made 
much of offers of plebisate made by Nehru and reiterated by 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar and Senegal Rau ThQ^ argue that India 
vvnggled out of its commitment to hold a plebisate because of its 
fear that Kashmir would not vote for India Hence, they say, one 
excuse by India after another, hence progressive “mtegrauon” of 
the State under Article 370 of the Consutution of India, hence 
disrmssal, arrest, and detenuon of Shaikh Abdullah Asstimmg 
ah this to be true for the sake of argument and assummg every other 
conceivable mouvc which Pakistan on attnbute to India for pre- 
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began to nsc rapidly from month to month The thett of a hoi) 
relic from a mosque in Snnagar which led to popular 
demostrations ogamst the local government was worked up ui 
Pakistan newspapers, broadcasts, and official statements, and pre¬ 
sented as a grave crisis which demanded immediate attention And 
although, with the recovery of the relic, conditions returned rapidl) 
to normal in Srinagar, Pakistan propaganda showed no diminution 
m Its virulence 

In these circumstances, Chagla took the plunge and told the 
Council that the resolutions of the Commission had lapsed and that 
on no account would India agree to hold a plebiscite *“ This was 
necessary in the interest of peace and progress of the people of 
India and Pakistan and above all m the interest of the people of 
Jammu and Kashmir "Pakistan talks ghbly of a plebisate Does 
It realize what its consequences will be?” asked Chagla 

In the place of peace and quiet, we may have bloodshed If the 
theft of the sacred relic could be exploited to produce nots 1,500 
miles away [m East Pakistan], the stimng of communal passions 
on a large and massive scale may lead to serious communal nots 
all over India and Pakistan and to migrations The only people 
who would suffer are not the politicians in Pakistan who preach a 
holy war but millions of innocent people who are not mterested 
in politics and who want to be left in peace to cany on then 
normal avocations So, if we arc thinking only m terms of mam 
tenance of peace, respect for human beings, then we should thmk 
a thousand tunes before we would disturb a situation which has 
existed smee India became independent 

Thus plebiscite which India had offered tune and again to Pakistan 
and for which Pakistan had no appetite was buned seventeen 
years after it was fixst 

PAKtSTAN-CIilNA COLLUSION 

For the first tune the significance and implications ot the blno' 
Pakistan collusion, which had completely changed the Indo- 
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Pakistan picture, were explained m some detail, and the threat 
which this development posed to the secunt> of India in general 
and to Kashmir in particular 

We have been witnessmg with amusement, and also with a 
certain amount of disgust, the greatest tight rope aa ever seen 
in mtemational affairs Pakistan has achieved this with extra 
ordinary skill by keeping one foot m the South East Asia Treatj 
Organization and the Central Treaty Organization and the other 
in the Chinese camp She is gettmg closer and closer mto the 
Chmese embrace, and the latest madent of this touchmg affection 
between the two countnes is what happened m Djakarta, when 
Pakistan, China, and a few other countries “ganged up”—I am 
sorry about using the expression, but it is the only way to 
describe what has happened—^‘ganged up” to deny the Soviet 
Union a place m the Asian world and refused Malaj’sia admittance 
w the next Asian*Afncan conference as aa Asian countrj, 
although Malaysia has an undoubted nght to it Pakistan tells the 
United States that ic is an ally and wants arms m order to fight 
communism It telb Chma that if China attacks India, Pakistan 
will stab India m the back Pakistan preaches democracy to us 
and asks us to hold a plebisate m Kashmir, but it does not permit 
even a vestige of democracy m its own temtory It has sup¬ 
pressed the democratic movement m East Pakistan It has refused 
the pnnaple of self determination which it professes to consider 
so sacred to Pakhtumstan and Baluchistan I must emphasize a 
fact that the representative of Pakistanhas convemently over 
looked, namely, that m the context of what has recently happened 
there, Kashmir is vital to India not only for recovering the 
temtory which China has unlawful!} occupied, but also for 
resisting future aggression by China. The defence of Ladakh, 
which IS m the north east of Kashmir, against the contmumg 
nienace of Chma is impossible except through Kashmir ® 

Qtagla s statements m the Council arc a major landmark m the i 
history of the issue. On a reduced and therefore easily compre- 
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venting a plebisate, was this not all the more reason why Mcistan 
should have strained every nerve to expedite the holding of a ple¬ 
biscite, instead of spending all its time m building a rampart of in¬ 
surmountable difficulties? If Pakistan %va5 serious about a plebiscite, 
It would have taken advantage of numerous opportunities which 
India had offered of bnnging one about Instead Pakistan dragged 
Its feet, and seemed to be content with accusations of “intran¬ 
sigence” against India, when all that it needed to do was to pull 
Its troops out of the State A plebiscite would have become inevitable 
os the basic condition stipulated and agreed to by the parties would 
have been fulfilled Having failed in this, Pakistan embarked on the 
propagandist and futile course of either resisting or condemning 
democratic changes in Jammu and Kashrmr resulting from people’s 
aspirations, which were both inescapable and irresistible 
Once people have political aspirations, change, which Pakistan 
resisted, is inescapable Unable to prevent poliucal changes in its 
own territory, the Government of Pakistan resisted every popular 
change in Kashmir As Chagla asked in the Council, did Pakistan 
expect that while it continued its aggression, India tiould sii with 
folded hands and do nothing whatever in Kashmir to improve 
the lot of the people? A plebiscite is only a machmery for ascertaining 
the Wishes of a people There is nothing sacrosanct about it There 
are other methods which are equally efficient The possibUity of a 
plebiscite tvas envisaged because at that time no elecuons had 
been held m Kashmir The whole picture changed after Kashmir 
had three general elections with unnersal adult franchise, and at 
^ the three elecuons a party was returned to power which had 
T A emphaucally supported Kashmir’s integration wth 

India Tribal mvasion from Pakistan, invasion by the Pakistan 
regi^ armj, consobdauon of its imJitaiy position m Pakistan held 
Ki^hmir, military aid, agreement with the US, parucipation in 
mi tary pac^, collusion with China against India, continuous 
- ° —these could onlj consign the proposal 

* ‘scite to oblivion All the weapons in Pakistan’s armoury, 
mdud^e subversion and sabotage, organized crossing of the 
6 y tnuned civilians and the creation and mamtenance 
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of tension along the cease-fire hne, were used against India Holding 
the key to a plebisate, Pakistan refused to use it, prefemng to let 
It rust The first step, namelj, the withdrawal of Pakistan troops, 
had to be taken by Pakistan and India did nothing to pre\ent iL 
At es’ery meeting of the Coimcil, the Indian representame 
complamed that I^stan had not honoured its imcondiuonal 
commitment—wthdran’al of Pakistan troops—^without i\hich the 
resolution of 13 August could not be geared mto action It M'as not 
until 1957 that India’s attitude changed, the moral duty which India 
had towards the people of Kashmir having been discharged meanwhile 
at the instance of Pakistan, the issue came up agam in the 
Security Council m 1964, the conten had changed Krishna Alenon, 
•n spite of senous and continuous violations bj Pakistan of Part 
I of the resolution of 13 August, had not made it clear m the 
Council that India was no longer bound by the UNCIP resolutions, 
except the cease-fire agreement of 27 Julj 1949 At one stage he 
that if Pakistan v’acated the aggression, India would then 
consider what was to be done wnth the resoluuons The agreement 
between Pakistan and the Republic of China on the boundary of 
Kashmir with Smkiang completd> changed the position of the 
parties By choosing to Une up with China which had mwded India 
and seized Indian territory m Kashmir and by claiming, as its 
Foreign Minister Bhutto did, that the defence of Pakistan m\ohed 
the secunty of the largest State m Asia, Pakistan’s professions of 
seekmg fnendly relations with India and harbounng no aggressi\e 
designs against its temtory sounded insincere. Besides, there was 
no doubt that Pakistan was not interested m the realities of the 
situation, but only in exploiting every tension in India 
The objectives of Pakistan and China \ts a vis India were 
similar and their methods of achie\ang them identical Both assumed 
diat India was breaking up socially, poliucallj, economically, and 
ideologically, and that it was only a matter of time before the} 
could satisfy their temtonal lust to their hearts’ content Their 
press and radio propaganda against India was planned coordinated, 
and conducted on idenucal lines Both installed powerful trans 
nutters for broadcasttotheborderareasoflndia Pakistan constantly 
probed the cease-fire Ime and the number of madents in its wcmity 
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began to nsc rapidly from month to month The ihctl ot a hol> 
relic from a mosque in Snnagar which led to popular 
demostrations agamst the local government wtis worked up m 
Pakistan newspapers, broadcasts, and offiaal statements, and pre¬ 
sented as a gra\e ensts which demanded immediate attention And 
although, wath the recovery of the relic, conditions returned rapidlj 
to normal in Snnagar, Pakistan propaganda showed no diminution 
m Its virulence. 

In these arctimstanccs, Chagla took the plunge and told the 
Council that the resolutions of the Commission had lapsed and that 
I on no account would India agree to hold o plebiscite •* This was 
necessary in the interest of peace and progress of the people of 
India and Pakistan and above all in the mterest of the people of 
Jammu and Kashmir “Pakistan talks glibly of a plebisate Does 
It realize what its consequences wnll be?” asked Chagla 

In the place of peace and quiet, we may have bloodshed If the 
theft of the sacred relic could be exploited to produce nets T,5CO 
miles away [inEost Pakistan], the stlmng of communal passions 
on B large and massive scale ma> lead to serious communal riots 
all over India and Pakistan and to migrations The onl> people 
who would suffer are not the politicians m Pakistan who preach • 
holy war but millions of innocent people who are not interested 
in politics and who want to be left m peace to cany on theif 
normal avocauons So, if wx arc thinking onl> m terms of main 
icnance of p«cc, respect for human beinp, then wx should think 
a thousand times before wc would disturb a situation which ha« 
existed since India became Independent 

ITius plebiscite which India had offered time and again to Pukiiun 
«nd for which Pakistan had no appetite was huned ncsxnteen 
yran after it svas first suggested 

PARtSTAN-attNA COLLUSION 

^of ihe fim time the significance and Impliatlom nt the 6in«»- 
Paklitan collusion, which had completely changed the Indo- 
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Paydstan piaurc, were explained in some detail, and the threat 
which this development posed to the security of India in general 
and to Kashmir in particular. 

We have been witnessing with amusement, and also with a 
certun amount of disgust, the greatest tight-rope act ever seen 
in international affairs, Pakistan has achieved this with e.Ttra* 
ordinary skill by keeping one foot in the South-East Asia Treaty 
Ot^anization and the Central Treaty Organization and the other 
in the Chinese camp. She is getting closer and closer into the 
Chinese embrace, and the latest incident of this touching affection 
between the two countries is what happened in Djakarta, when 
Pakistan, China, and a few other countries “ganged up”—I am 
sorry about using the expression, but it is the only way to 
describe what has happened—^“ganged up” to deny the Soviet 
Union a place in the Asian world and refused Malaysia admittance 
to the next Asian-Afirican conference as an Asian couatrj*, 
although Malaysia has an undoubted right to it. Pakistan tells the 
United States that it is an ally and wants arms in order to fight 
communism. It tells China that if China attacks India, Pakistan 
will stab India in the back. Pakistan preaches democracy to us 
and asks us to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir, but it does not permit 
even a vestige of democracy in its own territory. It has sup¬ 
pressed the democratic movement in East Pakistan. It has refused 
the principle of self-detennination which it professes to consider 
so sacred to Pakhtunistan and Baluchistan I must emphasize a 
fact that the representative of Pakistan has conveniently over¬ 
looked, namely, that in the context of what has recently happened 
there, Kashmir is vital to India not only for recovering the 
territory which China has unlawfully occupied, but also for 
resisting aggression by Ouaa. The defence of Ladakh, 

which is in the north-east of Kashmir, against the continuing 
menace of China is impossible except through Kashmir.** 

Qiagla’s statements in the Cotmdl are a major landmark in the f 
history of the issue. On a reduced and therefore easily compre- 
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hensible scale, he presented the Indian case with a refreshing and 
unequivocal clarity and precision For the first time the basic 
conditions, without which no talks with Pakistan would be possible 
or fruitful, were indicated 

I want Pakistan 10 accept cenain basic positions which India 
takes up and it will always take up One is that Kashmir is an 
integral part of India, that is a basic position The second is 
that no country can be a party to giving up part of itself, that no 
country can agree to the self-determination of a part of the 
country It would break up India, and if this dangerous principle 
were to be applied to other parts of the world, it would break up 
Africa, It would break up many parts of Asia, and it would break 
up many parts of the Middle East •* 

Both the condiuons were to become ma)or planks of India’s policy 
Chagla’s forthright exposition had its effea A staking feature 
of the debates in 1964 is the casualness with which members men¬ 
tioned plebiscite, if they referred to it at all Even the representative 
of Pakistan, Bhutto, appeared to have lost much of his zest for 
It His emphasis was mostly on the right of self determination, 
whatever that might mean Plebiscite was alread> dead, but Bhutto 
repudiated it by putting an impossible interpretation on the UNCIP 
resolutions, namely, that Pakistan’s obligation to withdraw its armed 
forces from Kashmir ivas conditional He knew that no one 
would accept such a blatant perversion of the resolutions, but it did 
indicate that Pakistan was determined to continue with its aggression 
and that therefore plebisate was no longer a practical proposition 
He also went back on statements made by his predecessors, namelj, 
that Pakistan was committed to the withdrawal of its troops 
Bhutto’s emphasis on the right of self-determination was mispla¬ 
ced He bad on aojsMvCc to the <Yiest.ioai wbjoh va 

Did Pakistan permit the people of the pnneely States in Pakistan 
to exercise the nght of self-determination after the ruler acceded 
to Pakistan? As disclosed in the West Pakistan High Court a few 
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>ears earlier, the accession of Bahatvalpur had been forced on the 
ruler of that State. The Khan of Kalat revolted against accession 
and was arrested and detained in 1958 In neither case wtis the 
principle of self-determination applied When Pakistan pur¬ 
chased the temtor> of Gwadur from the Sultan of Muscat, what 
happened to its solicitous r^ard for the people’s nght to self- 
detemunation ^ No opportumQ^ was gi\ en to the people of Gwadur 
to sa> whether thej wished to be bought hke chattel** 

Was the Foreign Minister of Pakistan prepared to concede the nght 
of self determmauon to the Pokhtoons, the Baluchis, or to East 
Pakistan whose people, as a matter of common knowledge, racially, 
ethnically, and linguisticallj, are different from the people of the 
rest of Pakistan^ 

Chagla said that it was futile for the representative of Pakistan 
to talk of the prmciples of the Charter and of a scrupulous dis¬ 
charge of intemauonal commitments, when his countr> had 
flagrantlj violated the Chaner and had perpetrated aggression upon 
another country in which she persisted It was equally obvious 
that Pakistan had failed to discharge its miemauonal commitments 
by not compl>mg with the directives given by the Counal to 
Pakistan to withdraw ns troops from two-fifths of Kashmir Pakistan ' 
had failed to reaLze that the sigiuficance of its treaty with China, 
bj which It had given over two thousand square miles of Kashmir, 
^vas not Its temtonal aspect nor the axiihmciical calculation by 
which Pakistan claimed to have made a net gam, but the fact that 
Pakistan had no common border with China and had negotiated woth 
regard to a temtor> to which mtemauonally it had no claim 
Pakistan stood self condemned of aggression, because m no view of 
the case was the temtor> part of Pakistan It was not correct to 
say that the treaty was provisional As far as Pakistan was concerned 
It was bound because the treat) provided that if Kashmir came to 
Pakistan, Pakistan would be committed to the agreement it had 
made with China ** 
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Chagla drew pointed attention to the pohaea of the theocratic 
State of Pakistan 'He said 

When I said that the representative of Pakistan has learnt nothing 
I meant that he still believes that ^^c are living m the mediaeval 
age and not m modern times One of the most senous problems 
that IS facing us and which the Security Council wiU be dis- 
cussmg very soon is raaal apartheid But there is an equally 
senous problem} equally vicious and evil, and that is religious 
apartheid In pnnaple there is no difference between the two 
Both discriminate between man and man and do not respect 
human digmiy Pakistan was founded on the pnnciple of 
religious apartheid, and that prmaple is still observed today, the 
most eloquent testimony to which is the fact that no less than 
300,000 members of the minonty commimities from East 
Pakistan have sought refuge m India since the beginning of this 
year They have fled from iiersecution and insecurity of the 
worst type, involving their lives and property and even the honour 
of their women *’ 


CONSENSUS 

All this tended to moke the posiuon somewhat fluid The familiar 
pattern in the Council of a restricted discussion on the UNCIP 
resolutions and the ways and means of implementing them began 
to crack up under the realization that the passage of time and change 
of circumstances could no longer be ignored Members talked about 
the responsibility of the Council, but had to admit at the same time 
that no solution could be imposed on the parties, which would have 
to seek it by negouation Even Adlai Stevenson of the U SJi fell 
that what was needed was a fresh attempt “m the light of today’s 
reahties The problem of mmonties, the secular and democratic 
character of Indian society, the danger of matmg religious 
passions, and the importance of o calm and friendly atmosphere for 
the resolution of Indo-Pakistan differences, mclmed the members 
of the Council to view the relations between India and Pakistan a 
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whole, and to emphasize their interdependence and common ties of 
history and culture—facts which were not to the liking of leaders 
in Pakistan Kashmir u’as no longer the dominant theme, but Indo- 
Pakistan problems and relations Some members still talked about 
the resolutions and the need for third party assistance, if the parties 
agreed to it or asked for it, but the past bullying taaics and 
truculence of the Council were not so much m evidence Chagla 
opposed all suggestions for a resoluuon or mediation “ 

The Kashmir question will not be solved by mtermmable dis 
cussions and debates in the Council It will be solved only when 
Pakistan realizes that Kashmir is not a political shuttlecock in 
the game of anti-Indian pohucs which she has for the tune being 
adopted The Kashmir question will be soKed when Pakistan 
realizes that India wishes her well and has no designs on her 
independence and that, m the prosperity of the two countries 
Ues the prosperity of the whole subconuneni In this prosperity, 
the people of Kashmir must have a share as an integral part of 
India India has always stood, and stands, for a just solution, a 
peaceful soluuon, an early solution to the Kashmir question 
It IS Pakistan which has blocked the way to such a soluuon 
There cannot be a just soluuon in mtemauonal affeirs if aggres 
sion IS either condoned or rewarded There can be no just 
soluuon of the Kashmir question if Pakistan does not vacate her 
aggression and while the Pakistan army suU keeps two-fifths of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir in her unlawful possession 

The Soviet representauve reaffirmed the posmon of its govern 
uient on Kashmir, as he had done in 1957 and 1962 

The Soviet Umon s position of prmaple on the substance of the 
Kashmir problem has already been stated more than once by the 
Head of the Soviet Government, Mr Khrushchev As is well 
known, our posiuon is that the quesuon of the ownership of 
Kashmir has already been solved by the people of Kashmir 
themselves 
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He questioned Bhutto’s statement that there existed no truce 
agreement bet\i.ccn, India and Pakistan and that “even a cease-fire 
benveen them could m present conditions be considered obsolete ’ 
The Sccunt> Council gate up the idea of considering a draft 
resolution and devoted more time to 0 consensus Even this eluded 
Its members As the representauve of France who was President 
for the month told the Counal despite e\ cry effort the members had 
been unable to reach complete agreement, and it was not possible 
to reach unanimity on one of the important points under discussion 
The Foreign Minister of Pakistan gave vent to his disenchantment 

We asked for prompt and tangible assistance from the Secunty 
Council m the effort toward an early settlement, and it was our 
expectauon that the SecuriQr Council would be 0 positive and 
matenal factor in the situation We had hoped that the Council 
would finally lay down the framework withm which contacts 
between India and Pakistan should be earned on for a solution 
ofthe problem ofjammu and Kashmir We would also have liked 
a definite role to be assigned to the Secretary General to enable 
him to facilitate the progress and to ensure a fruitful result of these 
contacts 

For the first lime the Security Council did not oblige Pakistan 
Also for the first time the Council adjourned not only without adopt 
mg any resolution but also without a consensus The Council had 
exhausted its uiibty Its partiahty, its condonation of aggression 
and Its contradictory resoluuons had ground its own activities, so 
far as the Kashmir issue was concerned to a halt For eighteen 
years it had grappled with wong issues and advocated wrong 
remedies The original complaint of India against aggression by 
Pakistan had led to nothing On the other hand the party that had 
ienied any hand in the invasion of Indian territory endeitujphY 
entrenching itself firmly m the temiory it had seized by aggression 
The position was worse than what it was on i January 1948 

Chagla could not help drawing attenuon to the mess which the 
Council had made of India s original complaint 
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Permit me to sa> m all frankness that our govcnunent and people 
ha\e a gnevance to the effect that during the jears the Kashmir 
question has been before the Secunt> Council, most members 
of ihe Council ha\e turned a bhnd e>e to the patent faCT of 
Pakistan's aggression It is that attitude, together ^\lth the indul 
gence that Pakistan's allies ha\e shown it in the Counal, that has 
been the greatest obstacle to the solution of this question which 
has bedevilled relations between ourselves and our neighbour 
members hav e made this suggestion or that, but the vital quesuon 
brought before the Security Council has remained unanswered 
Our people expect an answer from the Council So Jong as it is 
not answered, the Counal will be unable to grapple with the basic 
elements of the Kashmir situation Aly delegation hopes that 
even at this late hour the members of the Council will giv e careful 
thought to the maner and give an answer to these questions 
'vhich I now pose (1) How is it that Pakistan occupies two 
fifths of Kashmir and by what nght^ (2) Has it any legal nght 
to be m the possession and control of any part of Kashmir 
temtory^ (3) Has it any nght 10 negotiate and give away 8n> part 
of Kashmir to China, which it has adminedl> done ^(4) What 
steps should the Counal take to make Pakistan vacate its 
aggression 

'^one of the questions was answered b> the Counal To have 
answered them would have meant self condemnauon 
Such was the culmination of Noel Baker s advice to the Counal 
ini 948 ,ad\ice\vhichleditawayfromfacts awaj from the Charter, 
awTiy from the rule of law, awaj from justice Whether the 
Council succeeded m satisfying the tnbesmen from Pakistan, which 
Noel Baker and Warren Austin so passtonatel> desired, is known 
tribesmen Hovisvar, a is on the reavd 
that the Counal never uttered one word of condemnation of the 
tnbal invasion of India from Pakistan This was the Counal s way 
of ending w ar, not extendmg it As a matter of fact the only success 
It ever achieved was in its extension 
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NEW AGGRESSION BY PAKISTAN 


On 17 August 1948, when the UN. Commission discussed 
Its draft resolution of 13 August 1948 with the Government of 
India, Nehru referred to a consideration which had been bothering 
his government, namely, that in view of the vicimty of the Pakistan 
frontier to the cease-fire line, in a short time ranging from one 
half to two hours, the tnbesmen or the Pakistan army itself could 
overrun the positions held by garrisons left by the Indian army 
He contended that India needed to have certain strategic points for 
deftnee against sudden attack* The Commission gave him » 
, categoric assurance on this matter ^'Should the eventuality envisag 
ed by the Prune Mimster occur, the whole weight of the United 
Nations would be turned against Pakistan,*' said the representative 
of the Commission • The U S member of the Commission 
remarked that the Commission had reason to believe that if the 
resolution were agreed to, incursions such as feared by the 
Government of India would not take place • These were weight) 
assurances given on behalf of the Security Council and on the 
basis of which India accepted the Commission’s draft resolution 
Three days later, on 20 August, the Prune Minister of India 
wrote to the Commission, claiming the right to maintain gamsons 
at selected pomts in the northern areas “for the dual purpose of 
preventing the incursion of tnbesmen, who obey no authority, 
and to guard the main trade routes from the State into Central 
Asia ”* The Commission agreed to consider the matter m the 
unpVementauon of the resolution,* but commenting on this request 
ID Its third intenm report stated “The situation in the northern 
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trea toddy is such that the posting of gamsons by the Indian ann) 
at any point beyond those tvhich are now held by it wouJd resuh 
m an extension of military actmues by the Government of India ”• 
By Its refusal to agree to India gamsoning certain kc> points m the 
Qonhem area and considering the fact that the cease-fire line is 
470 miles long, India was prevented from taking adequate 1 
steps to prevent future infiltrations The Commission had re 
cogni2cd the sovTrcignt) of the Jammu and Kashmir govemmeni 
over the State’s enure territory, and the responsibility of India for 
Its defence, it had also deaded not to accord any recogmuon, de 
ixire or de factOi to the unbvvful government m Pakistan-held 
Kashmir, not to menuon its refusal to admit that Pakistan had an> 
tocus standi in tlie State Considering all these facts, no less the 
extension of military actmues by which Pakistan seized the 
northern areas dunng the period of cease-fire, this was not onl> 
a grave error of judgment on the part of the Commission but also 
a major, and completely indefensible, concession to Pakistan 
Since most of the strategic passes along the cease-fire Ime were held 
by Pakistan, the Comrmssion put a prermum on future infiltrations 
To complete the picture, the President of the United States 
had given an assurance to the Prime Alimstcr of India that its 
military aid to Pakistan would not be used against India It was 
backed by similar assurances from the Secrctar) of State and the 
U S Ambassador m India Finally, the supcrvisjon of the cease¬ 
fire Imc was the rcsponsibibQ of the UN Military Observer 
Group which had been set up under the cease-fire agreement of 27 \ 
July 1949 A group of UN Observers posted on both sides of 
the cease-fire Ime at selected piomts was expected to keep the U N 
Secretary General, and through him the Sccunty Council, informed 
of any serious infrmgements of the agreement or the cease-fire 
fine to ensure prompt prevenuon of an attempt by ather party to 
resume hosuliues 


PREPARATION OP INVASION 

Coming events had already begun to cast their long shadows 
The President of Pakistan had warned the USA about his 
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intention not to keep the Amencan aims m cotton wool It was 
admitted by Defence Secretary McEIroy in the U S Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on 6 May 1959 that Pakistan’s 
military strength was m excess of the strength required to meet 
commumst aggression on Pakistan Between 1959? when this 
statement was made, and 1965, the Pakistan armed forces received 
a further accession of strength Pakistan had told Chou En lai that 
the'^U S mihtary aid was not auned at China but India It is not, 
therefore, surprising that with the passage of time, the cease-fire 
line became hotter and hotter hJot only were more violations 
committed by Pakistan troops but heavier weapons were brought 
into play Subversion and sabotage, organized by Pakistan, tvas 
stepped up Not one of the assurances given by Pakistan to India 
to pretent breaches of the cease-fire agreement, details of which 
were given in a letter from India’s Permanent Representauve m 
the UN dated 20 August 1964, addressed to the UN Secreiary- 
General, was honoured ’ 

The U N Chief MiUtary Observer made 0 number of suggestions 
to bnng down the temperature, all of which, though accepted by 
India, were rejected by Pakistan* In October 1963, the Chief 
Military Observer proposed to treat the acuvmes of armed civilians 
and armed police within 500 yards on either side of the cease-fire 
line as a breach of the cease-fire agreement India agreed, Pakistan 
rejeaed the suggestion On 24 June 1964, the Chief Mihtarj 
Observer proposed 3 meeting between the military representatives 
of India and Pakistan to work out agreed prmciples for the control 
of civilians in the area of the cease fire line While India accepted 
the suggestion, Pakistan rejected it On 8 March 1965, the Chief 
Military Observer again proposed 3 mceimg between militarj 
Tcprescmatives of India and Pakistan in order to work out agreed 
pnnaples for controlling the activities of the avilians m the area 
On 26 March, India agreed to the proposal On 5 April, India 
wTis informed by the Chief Military Observer that a meeting would 
not be possible, Pakistan being opposed to it. India’s own proposal 
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for a gentleman’s agreement to ensure tranquillity along the cease¬ 
fire line \s*as first ignored by Pakistan, then accepted, and finallj 
put on the shelf by its unilateral deasion to postpone the meeting 
at which the proposal was to be discussed bj the representatives 
of the two countnes 

The statements of the leaders of Pakistan, particularly President 
Ayub Khan and Foreign Allnistcr Bhutto, breathed fire The 
latter had been preparing the ground in the Pakistan Assembly, 
in the Security Council and the UN General Assembl>, where 
threats were hurled at India for its failure to solve the Kashmir 
problem to Pakistan’s satisfaction As a matter of fact, since 1948, 
officially inspired propaganda in Pakistan for war against India had 
figured m every major statement of India’s representatives m the 
Secuntj Council This insidious campaign intended to appeal to 
religious fear^ tended to keep up tension which was not eas> to 
relax and which made a rational solution of Indo-Pakistan problems 
extremely difficult Over the years, several attempts were made to 
defuse this propaganda, but with only limited and transitory 
success The Council resolution of 17 January 1948) Part I of the 
resolution of 13 August, some of Graham’s proposals, and the 
joint commumquc issued by the Prune Ministers of India and 
Pakistan on 20 August 1953—all earned a provision for dis- 
wuraging incitement to war How little effeci these measures had 
on Pakistan over a period of eighteen years will be clear from a few 
illustrative statements 

Speaking m Karachi on 8 September 194S, ZafruUah Khan, 
Pakistan Foreign Mimster, said “Pakistan is under no obligation, 
international or otherwise, that prevents her from sending her 
troops to Kashmir ”• The Chief Minister of West Pakistan said 
on i6 January 1952 that Pakistan would “prove that we can liberate 
Kashmir with the strength of our anns Accordmg to Dr 
Mohammed Yusaf, India did not know that “the Muslims have 
made the oceans red with biood’“ Khan Jalaluddin Khan 
believed that Kashmir “would never join Pakistan without 
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force A member of the Legislative Assembly of West Patastan 
urged 

If we want to live according to the dictates of Islam and mould 
ourselves m the true Islamic pattern, we will have to test oui 
enemies with the might of our sword I warn Nehru that 
if he does not change his attitude, Pakistanis will not hesitate 
to march to Delhi and teach a lesson to the Indians ** 

Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, President of Pakistan Muslim League, 
said at a public meeting m Dacca on 6 June 1958 “We shall 
never develop friendship with India—our sworn enemy ” Firoz 
Khan Noon, then Prime Mimstcr of Pakistan, made a confession 
m the Pakistan Parliament which provoked a Pakistan newspaper to 
say “It IS difficult to believe that a Prune Minister of Pakistan 
can stand up in Parliament and say that for eleven years we have 
given nothing but threats of war to India to settle the Kashmir 
dispute And yet Mr Noon did it on Monday 
When Mohammed Ayub Khan came into power, this type of 
propaganda died down somewhat but only to raise its head again 
as time passed, the President himself contributing to it by making 
unseemly and insulting remarks about Hmdu rebgion and society 
Agitation was also worked up against the cease-fire line President 
Ayub Khan emphasized that the people of Pakistan could not 
forget Kashmir because the cease fire Ime was a constant source 
of danger to Pakistan rail, nver, and road system, and provided 
irmumetablc defence problems Bhutto told the press at Dacca 
on 19 May 1962 that “the Kashmir problem would have to be 
settled by our intnnsic strength and the Kashmins may nsc 
to the same heights as the Algcnans ” The Home Mimster of 
Pakistan, HabibuIIah Khan was expressing his government’s view 
when he said 

Pakistan would give all possible assistance 10 the Azad Govern¬ 
ment of Jammu and Kashmir to meet Indian aggression against 

(2 l^orc, 13 Febnury 1956 
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Azad icmioiy The cease-fire agreement is a truce between 
the tt\o armies of Pakistan and India and is no bar against the 
exerase of basic human nghts by the people of Kashmir *• 

Pakistan ga\e a peculiar twist to even plain and simple facts 
India’s resistance to Chinese aggression was condemned as Indian 
aggression on China Western military aid, if given m massi\ e doses 
to Pakistan, was treated as a contribution to peace, if giN'en m a 
small measure to India, as a contribution to war For Pakistan to be 
a member of Western military alliances and at the same time to be 
an ally of Commumst China was unexceptionable, for India to 
accept limited military aid from U S and the Soviet Union for 
defence against r'.hin?i n’as tantamount to a repudiation of the 
policy of nonalignment Assurances, if given by Pakistan, musi 
be accepted without reserve, if given by India, they were suspect. 
Thus India’s smceie offer of a no-war pact to Pakistan was i 
dismissed as a bUnd and a snare. 

The puppet leaders of the so-called Azad Kashmir talked about 
an mdependent State of Kashmir, denying the reality of the cease¬ 
fire Ime In the Security Council on 7 February 1964, Bhutto 
remarked 

For India, the situanon is sunple. It is m possession of the major 
part of the State of Jammu and Kashmir and would like nothmg 
better than to be left alone But we, seemg our kith and km, our 
fiesh and blood, suffer tyrarmy and oppression, shall we remain 
silent spectators ? 

Nothmg was done bj the Secunty Council or the military allies 
of Pakistan to check Pakistan’s mad dnft tow’ards conflict and chaos 
In 1964, President Ayub Khan said that the "alternative solution 
of the Kashmir issue is war ”” Addressing a public meetmg in 
Dacca on 20 August 1964, he expressed the view that Muslims were 
far from Hindu mythology and that the two philosophies could 
never become one m any arcumstanccs In 1965, Pakistan news 
papers openly cned for war "Pakistan blood must be aN’cnged bj 
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sharpened steel and molten lead ”*• “Let us prepare for •koi, a 
jehad ”** This chorus for war tvas kept up by Pakistan’s leaders 
“With massive military aid India has become a senous threat 
to Pakistan I am confident that the people of Pakistan, and 
especially the armed forces, arc aware of the danger and realize 
their responsibilities,” said President Ayub Khan addressing 
the Armed Sen ices *• On another occasion, President Ayub Khan 
said “We shall go full out, and smaller though we are than India 
we shall hurt India beyond repair”** 

The odds were against India and nothing could stem the 
advancing tide of \enomous hate from Pakistan The Indo-Pakistan 
conference of Home Ministers, which was intended to deal with 
various Indo-Pakistan problems, was postponed indefinitely by the 
Pakistan Government The Government of India’s repeated 
invitations to the Pakistan President to pay visit to India were 
politely declined The Rawalpmdi-Pekmg-Jakarta axis, with wider 
ambitions, was forged, with the object of exerting triple pressure 
on India In the summer of 1965, ostensibly carrying foodgrains 
but most likely military arms and equipment, Indonesia’s militaiy 
aircraft flew sorties from Rawalpindi to Gdgit In the early part 
of the year, Pakistan used Amencan tanks to commit aggression 
in Kutch, part of the Gujarat State of the Indian Umon 

According to reports m the Pakistan press, military preparations 
were in progress on a considerable scale The Pakistan Commander' 
in Chief paid two visits to the forward areas near the cease-fire line 
m May In his second tour, accompanied by hts p lann ing staff, he 
met a number of senior field formation commanders and their staff 
officers in a conference to discuss with them the state of pre* 
paredness of Pakistan troops in the field “ The Pakistan Commander- 
in Chief was confident that all steps had been taken to deal with 
“any eventuality ” Compulsory military traming was ordered 
for students and youth between the ages of sixteen and tiventy 
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sjdcrabic extent m subsequent da>s m the fonn of armed men, 
gcncrallj not m unifonn, crossing the CPL from the Pakistan 
side for the purpose of armed action on the Indian side This is a 
conclusion reached by General Kimmo on the basis of imcsti 
gallons by the United Nations Obsersers, m the light of the 
cxtensnencss and character of the raiding ocuvitics and their 
pro\imit> to the Cl L, even though m most eases the actual 
identity of those engaging tn the armed attacks on the Indian 
side of the Line and their actual crossing of it could not be 
verified b> dire« observation of evidence 

As regards violations by artiUcrj, there was heavj and prolonged 
artillery fire across the Line from the Pakistan side in the Chamb 
Bhimber area on 15-16 August, and on 19 and 26 August the town 
of Poonch was shelled from the Pakistan side, some of the shells 
hitting the budding occupied by U N military observers Pakistan 
artillery again shelled the town of Poonch on 28 August As of 24 
August, continued the Secretary General s report, armed elements 
from Pakistan were still occupying Indian positions (pickets) north 
of Mandi m the Poonch seaor of the CPL 
The prisoners and documents captured from them revealed that 
the headquarters for the training of infiltrators was located near 
Murree close to the capital of Pakistan under the command of 
Lieutenant General Akhtar Hussain Malik, G O C 12th Infantry 
Division of Pakistan The organization was known as Headquarters 
Gibraltar Forces Why Gibraltar Forces? The curious expression 
is related to Islamic history and contained an element of religious 
incitement Gibraltar is named after the Arab General Jabar ul 
Tanq who conquered Spain and wrho on landing on Spanish 
soil had all his ships destroyed to make retreat impossible It was 
a do or die force as the Pakistan force was intended to be All 
commanders connected ivith Operation Gibraltar were summoned 
to Murree during the second week of July 1965 President 
Ayub Khan addressed them personally to explain to them their 
task of creating confusion and chaos in Jammu and Kashmir 
Then these infiltrators were organized into eight forces each of 
them composed of six compames of no men each In most cases 
they were commanded by regular Pakistan army officers of the 
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rank of Major, while the platoon commanders were either junior 
commissioned officers or senior non-commissioned officers The 
Indian security forces captured vast quantities of arms and ammu¬ 
nition from the infiltrators Some of the arms and ammunition 
bore the marking POF (Pakistan Ordnance Factories) A number of 
the captured officers held emergency commissions m the Pakistan 
army *» 

There were further revelations m the Secretary-General’s report, 
which showed that Pakistan had no intention of listening to reason 
In view of the growing threats to the Srinagar-Leh road in Maj, 
Indian troops had occupied Pakistan positions in the Kargil area 
This road is India’s life line to Ladakh where its troops face the 
Chinese invaders who have occupied nearly 14,500 square miles of \ 
Indian territory However, on the Secretary-General’s appeal, 
the Government of India withdrew us troops on an assurance 
from hun that the U N observers would be stationed on both 
sides of the line in the area Subsequently, there were military 
attacks on the road by armed elements from the Pakistan side 
On 9 August, the Secretary-General asked the Pakistan Permanent 
Representative to convey to his government his serious concern 
about the situation m Kashmir, involving the crossing of the CFL 
from the Pakistan side by numbers of armed men and their attack 
on Indian military positions on the Indian side of the line, and his 
strong appeal that the CFL be observed He also saw the Per- 
tnanent Representative of India and appealed to his government 
through him for restraint as regards any retaliatory action He later 
reported 

I have not obtained from the Government of Pakistan an> 
assurance that the cease-fire and the CFL will be respeaed 
henceforth or that efforts would be exerted to restore conditions 
ro normal along that line I did receive assurance from the 
Government of India con\c>ed orall> by their Representative 
at the United Nauons that India would act with restraint with 
regard to any retaliatory acts and will respect the cease fire 
agreement and the CFL if Pakistan does likewise ** 
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Faced with conimumg dctenoration m the situation as of J6 
August, he gave considerauon to a further step in the form of a draft 
statement about the cease-fire viobttons which was designed for 
public release The Go\ ernment of India had no objection to the 
release of the statement but at first wished certain modifications 
which, in part at least, he regarded as unacceptable The Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan, on the other hand, was strongl> negative about 
the statement in general ** 

In response to the Secretar>-Gcncrars appeal, India held its 
hand perhaps too long Not until after the first eleven incidents 
engineered from the Pakisun side, and spaced between 5 August 
and 14 August, had occurred, each with increasing intensity and 
scvent>, did the Indian troops for the first time cross the cease¬ 
fire line and reoccupy the position north-east of Kargil, from 
which previously in Maj, upon the appeal of the Secretary-General, 
they had withdrawn In these elc\en incidents, desenbed m the 
Secretary-General’s report of 3 September, there were to be found 
confirmations b> General Nimmo’s obser\ers of attacks within the 
Indian side of the cease-fire line b> large armed groups varying 
from forty and seventy to as man> as “exceeding 1,000,” leaving 
large quantities ofarms with tell talemarkings Astherepresentauve 
of Malaysia pointed out m the Council, this could not go on with 
impunity and indeed provoked self-defensive reaction Subsequent!), 
the pace of the response kept in step with the pace of infiltration ** 
By the end of August it was plain that the Pakistan invasion 
m disguise had failed Instead of raising a banner of revolt on 
which Pakistan had pinned its hopes, the people fully cooperated 
with the authorities, particularly in reporung the movements and 
acUviUes of infiltrators and tracking them down On i September, 
Pakistan, therefore, struck another blow at India In the early 
hours of the morning, the Pakistan regular army with armour, 
supported by artillery, crossed the cease-fire line and the inter- 
nauonal border No declaration of war was made The objea of 
this move was to cut the road to the CFL m the west and another 
to Srinagar and Ladakh in the east 
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According to the UN Secrctarj-General, UNMOGIP received 
on 1 September an Indian complaint of Pakistan shelling of pickets 
and a battalion headquarters in the Chamb area of the Jammu- 
Bhunber sector of the cease-fire line The complaint stated that at 
0230 hours on that date one and a half Pakistan tank squadrons 
crossed the CTL in that area, supported by artillery Pakistan 
artiUerj was also said to ha\e fired on a battahon headquarters 
near Poonch from 1630 hours on i September and on an Indian 
battahon headquarters in the Jhaogar area The substance of these 
complaints, according to the Secretary-General, tvas subse¬ 
quently confirmed b> UN observers On 2 September, the Jammu 
team of UNMOGIP received an Indian complaint that Pakistan 
aircraft had attacked the road between Chamb and Jaunan during 
the morning of 2 September and that Jaunan village tvas in 
flames The air attack on Jaunan was confirmed by U N rmhtarj 
obser\ers The complaint also alleged that Pakistan troops had 
crossed the border, as distinguished from the CFL, with approxi¬ 
mately 90 tanks and were moving from Chamb sector toward the 
cast Pakistan artiUerj fired m the Poonch area during the night 
of 1-2 September and m the afternoon of 2 September** As a result 
of the Pakistan action in the Jammu Bhimbcr area, its troops 
occupied, as of 2 September, an area of approximate^ 30 square ' 
miles** 

Faced with a grave threat to its security m the north, the Indian 
JUTOj acted on 6 September by taking posiuons in the Lahore and 
Sialkot districts of West Pakistan, thereb> breaking the force of 
the armour thrust in the Jammu area 

In his report of 16 September, the Secretarj General disclosed 
that a sizable number of Pakistan infiltrators continued to operate 
on the Indian side of the CFL Also, in addition to the regular 
forces engaged, inbesmen from the north-west fronuer were be¬ 
coming mvolved in the conflict, arriving at the front for the most 
part through Rawalpindi, the capital of Pakistan Around the 
borders of East Pakistan, the PakistanAir Force had made a number 
of attacks on airfields and other targets m Indian territory After 
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Smlkot became an area of hostilities, the United Nations observer 
team there found it difficult to keep m contact with the Pakistan 
local command which appeared reluctant to keep the team informed 
of the situation and ga\e the impression that they had no further 
requirements for the observers The team addressed a message to the 
CGS, Pakistan, on ii September to bring the matter to his 
attention and to call on him to rectify the state of affairs In his 
reply received on 13 September, the CGS recalled that the 
function of the UN observer team was to supervise the cease¬ 
fire line in Jammu and Kashmir and that the observer team at 
Sialkot had been stationed there at Pakistan’s specific request 
Since India and Pakistan were at war, the U N team could no longer 
performits duties until the war ended Sialkot being in an operational 
area, Pakistan, he stated, couJd no longer guarantee the safety of 
the team Therefore, he asked the team to withdraw immediately 
from Sialkot On 14 September, the Sialkot team which was pro¬ 
ceeding from Its temporary base of Bhimber toward Sialkot was 
stopped by Pakistan military police ** 

Pakistan leaders went out of their way to suggest that the trouble 
began not on 5 August when infiltrations from Pakistan started, 
not even on 1 September when Pakistan armour invaded Indian 
territory, but on 6 September when Indian troops took defensive 
action in the Sialkot and Lahore sectors This was obviously an 
evasion because, as Chagla and the representative of Malaysia 
emphasized in the Council, the date of 5 August was a vital date 
This date was mentioned at least seven times in the Secretary- 
General’s first report ** The Counal resolution of 6 September 
also pmpointed the date of 5 August,” as did the Council 
resolution of 20 September 

Like a desperate gambler, Pakistan tried to better its fortunes 
by widemng and intensifying the conflict It had introduced ns 
Air Force m the fighting in Chamb and later in indiscriminate 
strikes on civilian population at many places It extended the conflict 
to other parts of India by intruding into Indian air space across 
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the border at Wagah and bj firing rockets at an Indian Air Force 
base at Amritsar B> impounding Indian merchant ships it took 
the fighting to the sea Pakistan na\al units bombarded the port 
ofDuarka In the eastern sector its planes struck near Calcutta, 
Bagdogra, and other places, and shelled Cooch-Bchar 
It IS obvious that the method and technique of the new aggression 
its well as Pakistan public postures were the same as in 1947 In 
t 947 > Pakistan Molated the standstill agreement with the govern¬ 
ment of Jammu and Kashmir, m 1965, it violated the cease-fire 
agreement Until i September, the waves of invaders were m mufti 
as thej were in the earl> phases of the invasion in October I 947 » 
on 1 September, all pretence of non-involvement w’as given up and 
the Pakistan arm> with its armour and air power moved into the 
Chamb-Jaunan sector of the State, both across the cease-fire line 
and the international border Denials were followed by admissions 
As in 1948, there was resistance to unconditional cease-fire, the 
object being delaj, as in 1948, to secure a decision by arms, 
particular!) after the Chinese ultimatum to India The same 
stones were related for world consumption—an internal revolt by 
desperate people, India’s militar> threat to Pakistan, Islam in 
danger 

In spite of all the inciting statements that Pakistan leaders made 
in 1964 and 1965, they completelj denied, as they had done dunng 
1947 " 4 S, an) responsibility for the infiltrations The Indian 
High Commissioner in Karachi was asked to see the President of 
Pakistan immediately to impress upon him the gravity of the 
situation He was given an appointment which w'as not kept Instead 
Foreign Mimster Bhutto met him and told him that Pakistan knew 
nothing about the massive aggression, it w’as an internal revolt of 
the people of the State against India On 10 August, Bhutto said 
that ‘ the responsibilit) for whatever is happening in Kashmir could 
not b) an) stretch of imaginauon be attributed to Pakistan ’ 
Independent observers rejected this profession of innocence as no 
more than a posture, for Pakistan leaders spoke out of turn 
On 8 August, President Ayvb Khan had already praised the 
so called freedom fighters, a cover name for Pakistan soldiers 
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The successes achieved by the freedom fighters have been striking 
and their heroic deeds will be a source of inspiration to all those 
engaged in the struggle for freedom in different parts of the 
world The torch of freedom lit by these patriots has been carried 
from village to village and city to city 

To Chaudhuri All Akbar, Pakistan’s Home Minister, “it was natural 
that the people of Azad Kashmir should have the fullest sympath) 
for their brethren in occupied Kashmir who can question their 
right to go to their help ?” adding that they had a right to be there ** 
Even Bhutto found it impossible to keep up the pretence of de¬ 
tachment The cease-fire line, he said, was drawn only temporarily 
and It was there by an acadent of history, it should have been 
further down in Kashmir« “It is foolish and hypocritical to 
say that Pakistan has commined aggression m Kashmir How can 
Pakistan commit aggression against her own people’”” Here was 
a new image of ZafruUah Khan 

Perhaps one reason why Pakistan was forced to show itself in 
true colour was the fact that the world at large had refused to accept 
the Pakistan version of events ‘‘There iseio indication of any armed 
revolt by the people from the Indian side as announced by the 
Pakistan Radio,” said the London Times correspondent •* According 
to the Srinagar correspondent of the Baltimore Sun^ there was no 
evidence in or near the city to support the report from Pakistan of 
a popular uprising against India nor of repressive measures against 
the population »* The correspondent of the Chicago Daily iVetoi 
m a despatch on 12 August repotted that Pakistanis had infiltrated 
at several points along the 475 mile-long, SL<tcen->car old cease¬ 
fire line, the UN observers had established the existence of the 
heavily armed infiltrators According to the Washington Post (14 
August), at least 1,500 Pakistan officer commandos had crossed the 
cease-fire line since 5 August The Rawalpindi correspondent of the 
London Times reported m the issue of 31 August 1965 
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There can be no doubt that this guerilla action in Kashmir 
results from infiltration from this [Pakistan} side in an operation 
conceiNcd, planned, and directed by the Government ofPakistan 
Pakistan has plajed its last card and seems determined to 
stake ever3^hlng, even war, upon it, whatever the consequence 
for millions of people m both countnes 

The New York Times correspondent in Srmagar said “Reports 
from Pakistan that the trouble m India-held Jammu and Kashmir 
IS a popular rev olt against Indian rule appear to be without founda- 
uon ”« The BBC correspondent reporting from Snnagar on 21 
August said “If the guerillas had come expecting anj welcome 
or «>operation from the local population, they did not get it 
Similar reports appeared in other leading newspapers all over the 
world This was long before the UN Secretary General added 
his auihont> to the fact of Pakistan aggression 
As in 1947, “liberators” from Pakistan tried to strike terror 
m the hearts of the people, particular!) when the> found that little 
cooperation was being offered Several people reported the presence 
and movements of the infiltrators to the Indian Securitj forces 
In retaliation, the infiltrators set fire to two high schools m the 
Milage of Badgam and, when the vallagers tned to put out the fire, 
opened fire on them On the mght of 13 August, the> started a fire 
inBatmallu, a suburb of Snnagar, rcsulung in the destruction of 300 
houses A Pakistan Radiobroadcast admitted that the outrage was 
committed bj Pakistan infiltrators, and a leading Pakistan news¬ 
paper featured this report on its front page ** In other places thej 
committed arson, looted houses, and shot and killed villagers 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL INACTION 

Strangcl), while all this was going on and bcinc widelj reported 
m the world press, the Sccunt> Counal was slncken with paralj-sis 
For nearlj a month the Counal pretended not to be aware of 
Pakistan aggression and even when the UN Secretar>-Gcncral 
focussed attention on it m his report of 3 September 1965 and the 
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Council mci on 4 September on its President’s inniatiNC, it adopted 
a resolution treating India and Pakistan on a par and calling upon 
both of them to observe the cease-fire line* This was the height 
of partiality for Pakistan Treating the U S President’s assurances 
to India with contempt, Pakistan used Patton tanks and T 86 and 
r-104 jet fighters without provoking a single word of indignation 
or condemnation from the U S Government As the Pakistan army’s 
massive attack across the cease fire line as well as the international 
border posed a grave threat to India’s life line to the cease-fire line 
m the west and to the Kashmir v’alley and Ladakh in the east where 
the Indian army fices the Chinese aggression, the army was left 
no option but to act in self defence bj making diversionary moves 
towwids Lahore and Sialkot Immediatelj this act of self defence 
was condemned by the Brmsh Prime Minister The old tale was 
repeatmg Itself, even mdetail TheSecunt> Councils handling of the 
problem since 1948 and its partisan approach had proved the 
futility of its agencies and the bankruptcy of its methods Either 
the U N Military Observer Group had failed to warn the Security 
Council about the mounting tension along the cease-fire Ime and the 
augmentation of military potential m Pakistan held Kashmir or, 
if It had done so the Council had failed to act m tune The 
assurance given earlier to the Prime Minister of India by the 
Council s own Commission that, should infiltrations feared by the 
Prune Minister occur, the whole weight of the United Nations 
would be turned against Pakistan was now convemenily forgotten 
by the Council 

Since 1948 every Indian rcpresemaiive in the Council had urged 
It to recognize the basic issue of aggression by Pakistan on Indian 
territory The first to do this was Gopalaswami Ayyangar Said he 
the real question for our purpose here is this is Pakistan 
not blameworthy in letting these fiends loose on the iimocent 
Muslim and non Muslim population of Kashmir ^ One looks in 
vain for even a mere mention of Pakistan’s dereliction of duty 
m this regard ’ “ On i March 1951, Senegal Rau stressed the 
same point in the Council 

•For text see Appendix 8 
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The Kashmir case has now been before the SecunU Counal for 
more than three } ears No solution has > et been foimd, because 
the root cause of the trouble, namel>, the unlawful occupation 
ofnearh half the State and the creation of subiersne forces and 
authorities therein b> Pakistan has been allowed to continue 
so long as the root cause of the trouble continues, there can 
be no solution to the problem •* 

Later, Vi)a\-a Lakshmi Pandit reierted to this point m the Secunt\ 
Council 

Despite Pakistan's denials and protestauons of innocence, the 
regular Pakistan arm> also invaded the State on 8 Ma> I 94 S» 
according to the later admission of the Pakistan authonties them 
sehes This unpro\oked aitgression and in\-asion of the territory 
of a neighbour and a Member State is o gross nolation of the 
Chaner of the United Nations as well as of International Law 
Until the Counal is prepared, firmlj and courageoush, 
to face this central issue, no just and lasting solution con be 
found 

Krishna Mcnon took up this maner again and again m his innous 
intcrscntions in 1957 Ha\e we the right to feel assured that the 
machincTj of the Secunt) Counal and its resolutions arc not going 
to be used as a smoke-screen for the preparation of aggression 
aptnsi us ? And again ‘ e came here on a charge of aggression 
and we expeaed sou the elcsen members of the Secunt> Counal 
to stand up and sas the Charter should be defended 

Chaglawas esen more emphatic m drawing the Counal s attention 
to the basic issue 

It u often forgotten that when Pakistan approaches the Secunt} 
Council It does so as an aggressor which has not s-acated its 
aggression Ms submission to sou is that Pakistan has been guilts 

•IJ VC OR «3Jolni«tnC r*r» i* 
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of pio^s contempt of this auj^u^t body and U has no right to be 
heard till it comes with clean hands 

He reverted to the subjert in May 1964 

The aggression which was committed in 1947 still continues 
If the Council wishes to discuss Kashmir at oil. it should discuss 
the question of Pakistan’s aggression ond find wa)s and means 
, of Pakistan vacating the aggression A burglar who breaks into a 
house and takes possession of the ante-room cannot ask the owner 
of the house to prove his title to the remaining portion of his 
property while he calmly squats In that part svhich he has un¬ 
lawfully occupied*' 

And again: 

There cannot be a just solution in international afiairs if aggres¬ 
sion is either condoned or rewarded There can be no Just solution 
of the Kashmir question if Pakistan docs not vacate her aggression 
and while the Pakistan arm) still keeps two-fifths of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir in her unlawful possession ** 

It cannot, therefore, be said that the Council had not been told 
about the likely consequences of what it was doing Indian repre- 
sentativ es had draw n attention to the danger at ev erj’ meeting of the 
Council which paid no heed to them Yet, all that the resolutions of 
the Council had done vms to encourage Pakistan to commit further 
breaches of the Charter, although that might not have been the 
Council’s intention 

Speaking m the Council on 6 September, C S Jha, India’s Foreign 
Secretary, asked some pertinent questions 

Is It permissible for a State, a neighbouring State, to send 
thousands of armed personnel into another State to commit illegal 
acts'^ Does that not amoumtoaggression*^ Does that not amount 
to a flagrant violation of the Charter ^ Is it not against all principles 
of peaceful co-existence ^ Is it not contrary to the numerous 
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mtcmational declarations—the Bindunp Declaration, the Charter 
of the Oi^ni7Jtion of African Unit>« the Cairo Declaration, and 
numerous other declarations—uhich ha\c been adopted bj 
nations and which lodaj embodv the ethos, the ethics of inter¬ 
national life’ Surclj, that sort of action cannot be permitted 

Not a single member offered one word of sjmpath) to the 
Go\cmment of India or to the people of India, including the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir, whose tcrntor> had been attacked, or one 
word of censure to the Government of Pakistan which had taken 
to force Members talked about the futilit> of using force for the 
settlement of the issue, suggesting thereby that both India and 
Pakistan were equally to blame E\en though no civilians from 
the Indian side of the CPL had crossed the line, the representative 
of Netherlands asked the Council to urge India and Pakistan to 
prevent ‘civilians from both sides of the cease-fire line,” from 
crossing it« Lord Caradon of the U K made a perfunctor> ^ 
reference to the crossing of the CPL by armed men from the 
Pakistan side, but immediately went on to refer to that part of the 
Secretary General s report in which it was stated that acts of 
violence “now”—that is a month after armed infiltrations began 
from Pakistan—“come from both sides of the line,” and, to emphasize 
that both sides were equally involved, quoted the report to 
the effect that “regular troops from both countnes” were engaged 
in military activities** The US representative said that as 
reported by the Secrcury-Gcneral the cease fire had been broken 
and there had been senous breaches of the cease-fire line m Jammu 
and Kashmir “ From the members statements no one could say 
what the trouble was, who had started it or who had suffered 
Members seemed obsessed with the complex of equating the 
aggressor and the victim of agression 

In contrast with its vaallations in 194S, the Council sent the 
Secretary-General immediately to the subcontinent to exert every 
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r<w-'>blc cfloM lo puc clFcct ii> i!« moluinm of 6 September* and 
ibe earlier one of 4 Septcml>cr, the immediate object of both l>cinp 
to brmp alxiui a cea^c fire and withdrawalt fn ig^K, India lud 
m^l^tcd on an immediate cease fire hut was frustrated in achtesnnp 
this objective b) the Council and Pakistan In 1965. India accepted 
the Sccretar) General's appeal for unconditional cease*firci but 
Pakistan laid dossn, as it had done in case of the resolution of !3 
Aupuit 19^8, impostiWc conditions, ihrreb> siampmp bis eiroris 
with failure 

On 17 Scpicmlicr, after the Sectetar) Gcncrar* return from 
India ond Pakistan and hts statement in the Council, one vvould 
base expected tlut the members havmp had enouph time to stud) 
the Sccfctarj-Gencrars earlier report would no longer feel an> 
emborrussment in condemning oppression VX'ith the exception of 
Malajsia, Council meml>ers showed no desire to sa> a word against 
the aggressor The Council proceedings thus bore little relation to 
the facts 

The representative of Jordan ined to free the Council resolution 
of 6 September, which fixed 5 August as the date on which the 
trouble began, of an> suggestion that the real trouble began on that 
date ” In this vva> he sought to remove from Pakistan the stigma of 
oggrcssion which the SecretJr>-Gcncnil had fastened firml) on that 
countr) The US rcprcsemaiivc announced that his government 
had suspended arms shipments to both countries ** And jet eleven 
jears earlier President Eisenhower had assured India that if 
Pakistan used US militarj aid against India, the US would 
come to India’s help A strange waj of honouring President 
Eisenhower s word' On the following daj, that is on 18 September, 
the rcprcscntaiivc of Jordan expressed the view that the enforce¬ 
ment of a cease fire in such a way as to seal the basic issue would 
amount indeed to a political gam to one panj and a loss to the 
other ** In other words, as Zafrullah Khan had done in the Council 
m 1948, he was suggesting that India should be asked to pay a price 
for a cease-fire Netherlands, France, and Uruguaj also referred to 

•For text sec Appendix 9 
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the substantive aspect of the issue The representative of Nether¬ 
lands, after refemng to the Secretary-General’s report of 3 Sep¬ 
tember, said “ vve must therefore assume that extensive infil¬ 
trations across the cease-fire hne did rake place from the Pakistan 
side from 5 August on Even now he was not prepared to take 
the infiltrations as anj'thing more than an assumption' At the same 
tune he argued that it was an unconiested fact that Indian armed 
forces crossed the international border between Pakistan and India 
on 6 September Thus chronologj had no meaning, least of all 
responsibilitj for the infiltrations, and for the mv^sion of the State b> 
the Pakistan regular arm> To the latter fact, he made no reference 
He also said that each side wished the other to be branded as 
aggressor “The task of the Secuntj Council is to maintain peace 
and secunij, not to sit m judgement like a tnbunal and award 
damages after weighing the seriousness of the mutual claims and 
counter-claims,”** he said Homed words for Pakistan ears ' 

20 SEPTEMBER RESOLUTIOS 

*nie Council resolution of 20 September* had one or two unusual 
features For the first time in the history of the Kashmir, problem, 
the Council diwonderf a cease-fire and decided to consider, after cease¬ 
fire and withdrawal had become elTectivc, “what steps could be 
^en to assist towards a settlement of the political problem undcr- 
b»ng the present conflict, and m the meantime calls on the two 
Governments to utilize all peaceful means, including those listed m 
Article 33 of the Charter, to this end ” This was a concession to 
Pakistan It also asked the Secrctar>-Gcncral to exert cver^ possible 
effort to give effect to this rcsoluuon and “to seek a peaceful 
Solution” The words “demand’ and “dcades” m the resolution 
smacked of Chapter VII of the Charter Article 33 refers also to 
arbitration which India had rejected again and again Nevertheless, 
the operative part of the resolution made no reference to Kashmir 
although one of the preambular paragraphs did, and no effort was 
made to spell out the political problem which, according to Chagla, 
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was not Kaslimir but the conflict between thcocracj in Pakistan 
and secular democracy in India At an> rate it was clear that the 
Council still clung to some of its old illusions and was reluctant to 
face the realities of the situation In this resolution ogam there was 
not a word about Pakistan having committed aggression 

In the new senes of meetings m the Security Counal, Chagla 
who again represented India, spoke with disarming candour 

What is the utility of this Council if it will not condemn aggression 
on these facts? If jou are satisfied—and I ask you to say that jou 
arc satisfied—to respect the Sccretarj-General’s report and if 
JOU are satisfied that aggression was committed by Pakistan on 
5 August, I say that it is your duty to condemn this aggression 
Otherwise, international law has no meaning and international 
society cannot exist Not only must this aggression be condemned, 
but also Pakistan must be asked to vacate this aggression An 
aggressor cannot get away with the fruits of his aggression I beg 
of) ou, Mr President, and members of the Council do not equate 
the aggressor and the victim, do not bracket them together 
My one objection to the resolutions of 4 and 6 September, 
if I maj say so with respect to the Secuntj Council, is that 
you treat both India and Pakistan alike that you call upon 
both of them to do something without disunguishing m any 
way whatsoever the role plajed by Pakistan and the role played 
by India You are the ludgcs, and I think that it is wrong 
for the Security Council to say that it is going to be impartial as 
between India and Pakistan It is an entirely wrong attitude a 
weak amtude, it is an attitude which will completely destroy the 
utility of this Council** 

Chagla went further, and commenUng on the Secretary 
General s suggestion made in his report of 16 September 1965, 
namelj, that the Council could order the two governments con 
cemed pursuant to Article 40 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
to desist from further hostile military action and to this end to issue 
cease fire orders to their military forces, questioned his attempt to 
bracket India and Pakistan together, m the light of the fact that 
59 S/PV 12^9 pp 27 30 
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the Prime Mimster of India had accepted unconditional cease¬ 
fire The Secretary-General had also suggested that the Council 
nught declare that failure by the governments concerned to comply 
With this order would demonstrate the existence of a breach of the 
peace within the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter Commenting 
on these proposals, Chagla said 

I say that the Council must call upon Pakistan to desist from 
carrying out hosuliues, and I ask it, under Article 39 of the 
Charter, to which the Secretary-General referred, not to declare 
that there is a breach of the peace but to determme the existence 
of an act of aggression on the part of Pakistan ** 

The Council did nothing of the sort, the argument put fonvard 
hy Its members bemg that under Chapter VI of the Charter the 
Council’s resolutions had to address themselves to both the parties 
Thus the hand must fit the glo\e No greater reward could be 
offered to an aggressor A country could commit aggression and be 
no worse off than the victim of its aggression, so far as the Council 
"•as concerned Hypotheucal as it is, it is interesung to ask what 
the Council would have done if the Pakistan army had overrun 
Jammu and Kashmir Would it have asked Pakistan to withdraw its 
forces to its oivn side of the cease-fire line and if Pakistan had 
refused, would it have taken military action against Pakistan^ 
Not hkel> The chances are that it would have called upon the 
parties to cease fire, thus preventing India from recovering its 
territory even on its own side of the cease fire line 
It IS not surprising that Chagla felt compelled to state India’s 
posiuon unequnocall) once again 

I do not want this Council to be under an> misapprehension as 
to the attitude of raj Government with regard to Kashmir, nor 
do I want the representative of Pakistan to be under any mis¬ 
apprehension Kashmir is an miegral part of India Kashmir 
« a unit of the Indian Fedcrauon, and wc will not permit our 
Pcdcniuon to be broken up The separation of Kashmir from 
. India means the break-up of our Federauon of India It would 
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mean as much a break-up as if any other part of India were 
separated from India Therefore> as far as the position of 
Kashmir is concerned, it has been stated by the representatives 
of the Government of India on more than one occasion and, as 
I said, I myself stated it clearly and categorically at our last 
meeting 

It would be a serious thing for the Security Counal, for mter- 
national relations, and for international peace, if Pakistan could 
get a settlement of the Kashmir problem at the point of a gun 
This was blackmail 

You invade a country, you spread terror m the country, you bomb 
civilians, you do everythmg that is m your power and then you 
turn around and say I agree to a cease-fire provided you 
settle the problem of Kashmir and hold a plebiscite m Kashmir 
That IS not the way to settle international problems, there are 
other ways of setilmg them •• 

The Pakistan representative warned the Council that if it adopted 
the draft resolution “another and wider conflagration is bound to 
follow,’ ** and asked the Council not to adopt it 
If there were striking resemblances with the situation in the 
Council m 1948, some equally interesting differences emerged 
India, though a complainant, did not ask for a meetmg of the 
Security Council m 1965 AH the meetings which took place prior to 
4 September 1965, and after the first senes of meetmgs in January 
1948, ^ere called at the request of Pakistan except a few formal 
meetings to approve the appomtment of U N representatives or 
to hear their reports Conce din g for the sake of argument that 
the evidence of Pakistan’s abetment in the tribal invasion placed 
by India before the Council, as well as scattered adimssions by 
Pakistan, were not decisive enough to enable the Council to judge 
India’s complaint, it is mexphcable why the Council continued to 
persist in a partisan attitude after the U N Commission had 
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established India’s charge and Sir Owen Dlxoh had reinforced it 
The partiality for Pakistan, initiated and encouraged as a matter 
of policy b> the U K, vitiated the case It could not be on accident 
that all the resolutions which India hod opposed for vahd reasons 
t'cre nevertheless sponsored and vigorously supported by the U K 
and the U S A There is not an instance of these pow ers introducing 
or supporting a draft resolution taking into account the substance 
of India’s proven complaint What a crusade to whitewash 
aggression! 

For the first time in regard to Kashmir, the permanent members 
of the Council had acted with remarkable unanimitj The Council 
resolutions of 4 and 6 September were adopted unanimously, 
that of 20 September by all members wnth the exception of Jordan 
which abstained The emergence of growing understanding and 
accord between the Soviet Umon and the Western powers on the ^ 
Kashmir issue was a new factor the significance of which could not 
he overlooked The monopoly of support which Pakistan had 
hitherto enjoyed in the Council was broken It also meant, perhaps, 
that the Council might not put itself agam m a position in which 
the Soviet veto might become unavoidable This large measure of 
accord was based on the acceptance of the essentiality of the cease¬ 
fire line until there was a permanent settlement It also avoided 
Controversial approaches to the problem which in the past had 
wrecked all efforts to bring about a soluuon Hence the vague 
language of para 4 of the Counal resolution of 20 September 
The reference to Article 33 was sull bom and was known to be 
uifruCTuous even when it was made None of the resoluuons recalled 
past resoluuons of the Council, a major change in the Council’s 
attitude and one which was apparently necessitated by the need for 
tinity among the permanent members At the same time, they 
failed to acknowledge India’s ready acceptance of the Council’s 
call for a cease-fire, they did not regret that Pakistan had felt unable 
*0 agree to an uncondiuonal cease-fire, they did not deplore 
Pakistan’s recourse first to large-scale armed mfiltrauons and then 
to Its regular forces, as a design by no means consistent with a 
desire to settle all disputes with India on peaceful terms, and they 
did not call on Pakistan to cease hosnlmes as of a parucular date 
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and a particular time, such a call on India being uncalled for since 
India had twice accepted the Secretary-General’s proposals 
for a cease fire—vital points which were made by Ramam, the 
representative of Malaysia ** 

The Council was slow m leammg from its past experience, as 
It IS clear from what the representative of the Netherlands said 
while introducing the draft resolution of 20 September 

It is a draft resolution which neither condemns nor condones, it 
deals with the past less than with the future, it ddes not try to 
look backtvard but forward, it does not assess fault to the parties, 
but offers assistance to them assistance in supervising the 
carrying out of the cease-fire, and assistance in subsequent 
negouations This means that neither India nor Pakistan gets 
all that It wanted AU I can say is that this is the essence of 
compromise, it is inevitable in any peaceful settlement** 

A Noel Baker m disguise^ 

The resolution, according to the representative of Mala>sia, 
was like the curate’s egg—good in pans and not so good m other 
parts The preambular part, speafic^y the fourth paragraph, read 
“Noting the differing replies by the parties”—it %vas, as pointed 
out by the representative of Malaysia, amended to read “differing 
replies” instead of “different replies” which some might regard 
as a disiinaion without difference—^“to an appeal for a cease-fire 

as set out in the report of the Secretary-General but noting further 

with concern that no cease fire has yet come into being ” Said 
Ramam 

Now, that ‘ but ’ there rather gives the meaning that, whatever 
might have been said by the parties, the thmg is going on It 
therefore suggests a rather derogatory attitude, it is almost a 
pejorative reference to the replies from both parties One maj 
deserve it, the other may not, both may deserve it, both may not 
But I think that “but” there is not something that is condua\ e to 
a clear understanding of what we intended to convey I think 
it was acopatra that said “ ‘But' is like a gaoler that brings 
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forth the malefactor,” and the malefactor is there I would have 
preferred to have that expanded and put in plainer language, but 
I understand also that, as all feeble compromises must do, they 
hide themselves and nobody can manage to find either their 
lineaments or their form *• 

The cease-fire, according to the Council resolution of 20 Sep¬ 
tember 1965, was to take effect on 22 September at 0700 hours 
GMT Pakistan had opposed the resolution but its Foreign Minister 
Bhutto, who could have announced Pakistan’s acceptance of the 
resolution at any time in Rawalpindi before 0700 hours on 22 
September, preferred to do it dramatically in the Council to which 
he rushed posthaste before the time expired As, m the new 
circumstances, India needed notice and to avoid the necessity of 
introducing a fresh draft resolution, the Council extended the time 
limit by a few hours Thus as in 1948, so in 1965, Pakistan rejected 
a resolution, only to accept it after some delay, which, in this case, 
enabled its aircraft to bomb the Indian town of Amntsar 
Thanks to the compromise to which Ramani had referred, the 
Council could not extricate itself from the quagmire of confusion 
and helplessness After 20 September, it devoted its energies to 
reiteratmg para i of the operative part of its resoluuon of 20 Sep¬ 
tember, first in Its resolution of 27 September and once again m its 
resolution of 5 November, using stronger and stronger language 
The words of the representative of Malaysia on 20 September 
proved to be prophetic 

With reference to operative paragraph 4 of the resolution, in the 
context of my own statement made to the Council yesterday, we 
should have liked not to have this resoluuon cluttered up with 
a reference to the poliucal settlement I have all the time under¬ 
stood that all views that had been expressed m this Counal had 
to be taken into account, but to the extent to which we have 
had the pleasure and the privilege of Iistenmg to the Law Minister 
of Pakistan even before we voted, I almost ventured to think that 
the child had been killed even before it was bom, and that we 
w ere listening to an inquest of paragraph 4—that it will not work 
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and It IS not intended to work Therefore, had my friend from 
the Netherlands not objected to the resolution being put to the 
vote in separate parts, we would have voted agamst paragraph 4 of 
the operative part In any case, we have a forecast now of what is 
going to happen to operative paragraph 4 

SOVIET INTEREST 

The Soviet interest m the debate which had been developing 
since 1957 took a new turn some evidence of which had already 
appeared in 1964 In that year while the Soviet representative re¬ 
affirmed what Khrushchev had said in 1955, as Soviet representatives 
had done m 1957 and 1962, he focussed some attention on the 
common history, culture, and other ties of the two countries 
' This was a new note for the Soviet representative to strike although 
to be fair to him, this note had been struck again and again by 
Nehru and other Indian leaders On 4 September Morozov, the 
Soviet representative, said 

In the Indian State of Jammu and Kashmir gunfire is heard, 
human blood is being shed, events are taking place which arouse 
serious concern among all peace-loving nauons In view of our 
feelmgs of sympathy and fnendship towards the peoples of both 
India and Pakistan, we cannot remain indifferent before the 
suffering of the peaceful inhabitants of Kashmir and the 
exacerbauon of relations between the two States 

Thus while Jammu and Kashmir as an “Indian State” was 
emphasized, the atutude towards Pakistan ^vas different 

It is knoivn that the Soviet Umon is maintaining its tradiuonal 
friendship with India We greatly value India’s adherence to the 
policy of nonalignment and its loyalty to the principles of the 
peaceful co-existence of States The Soviet Union supports the 
courageous struggle of the Indian people against colonialism 
I Similarly, the strengthening of the bonds between the Soviet 
Umon and Pakistan is part of the general policy of the Soviet 
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State aimed at the consolidation of peace in Asia and throughout 
the world ** 

Winding up his statement, Morozov said the settlement of the \ 
conflict m Kashmir would be an important contribution to the 
maintenance of peace 

Fedorenko dealt with the Soviet Union’s attitude to India and 
Pakistan m greater detail Speakmg after the draft resolution of 20 
September ^vas adopted by the Council, he said 

It IS well known that we are bound to India by a fncndship which 
has now become traditional The Soviet Umon values highly the 
peace-supporting foreign poUcy of India and its loyalty to the 
pnnciples of peaceful co-existence and nonalignment, to the 
pnnaples of national freedom and fnendly cooperation among 
peoples It IS well to recall here that our country has made a 
substantial contribution to assist fnendly India m the progress 
It IS making m its economic development and m the strengthemng 
of Its independence At the same time, we are in favour of the 
development of good neighbourly relations with Pakistan, inas¬ 
much as such relations are in the mutual interests of both our 
countries The Soviet Union, therefore, has noted with satis 
faction on many occasions that such an endeavour on the part of 
our Government has met with understandmg on the part of the 
Government of Pakistan At the same time, we cannot fail 
to take into account the fact that the conflict naturally causes 
us concern also because mihtary action is taking place in a region 
which IS immediately close to the borders of the Soviet Umon 

At the same time, India and Pakistan themselves must and could 
resolve the conflict 

This attitude was to have an important beanng on subsequent 
events, includmg Indo Pakistan discussions in Tashkent m January 
19^ and on the Tashkent Declaration 

Bhutto had not flowm to New York to quench the flai^ of war 
but to mjcct further poison mto Indo-Pakistan relations The state- 
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merit which he made before announcing his countrj’s acceptance 
of the Counal’s resolution of 20 September, in which he threatened 
India with \\ ar for a thousand j cars, was bad enough On 25 Oaober, 
he surpassed all his prev lous effons at abuse and vituperation, calling 
members of the Indian delegation, including the Foreign Minister 
of India, “Indian dogs ” Although he won the battle of abuse in 
which no one participated except himself, he suffered a major 
defeat on the substantive aspect of the issue On 25 October, Bhutto, 
at whose request the Council had met, began to deal with matters 
of internal law and order m Jammu and Kashmir The represen 
tative of Uruguay, who was the President of the Counal, had 
already made it clear that he was not called upon to consider or pass 
judgement on the contents of the Pakistan Permanent Represen 
tative’s letter’^ m which a request had been made for a Council 
meeting He was only concerned with paras 1 and 2 of that letter 
which referred to the deterioration of the situation and the position 
with regard to the withdrawal of troops 
When Bhutto began to stray from the subject, the President asked 
him to confine his comments to matters dealing with implementation 
of the resolutions of the Security Council of 20 and 27 September 
In reply to the Pakistan Permanent Representative’s letter, the 
Permanent Representauve of India had already made the position 
of his government clear in regard to the raising of matters which 
amounted to gross interference in the internal affairs of India 
This compelled Sardar Swaran Singh, then Foreign Minister of 
India to tell the Council that India ^vas participating m the dis 
cussion on the distinct understanding that the only two issues to be 
discussed in the Council would be the stabilization of the cease 
fire and what further steps, if any, could be taken for the withdrawal 
of troops and the withdrawal of armed personnel Upon this the 
President appealed to the Foreign Minister of Pakistan to refrain 
from making any comments which deal with matters of the 
domestic jurisdiction of another State”” As Bhutto ignored the 
President’s appeal, the Indian delegation walked out of the 
Council 
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Two things had happened For the first time a President of the 
Council had asked the Pakistan representative to refrain from 
discussing matters within the domestic jurisdiction of India 
Also for the first time India had made an issue of it and its dele¬ 
gation walked out of the Counal Hereafter India’s position fu a-vu 
the Council would never be the same Debates might still take 
place in the Council, but thej would have to be limited strictly to 
matters not concerned with the domestic jurisdiction of India 
The freedom with which Pakistan had exploited internal 
developments in Jammu and Kashmir, m order to wangle meetings 
of the Council, was drasticallj curtailed It was also plain that 
India’s cup of patience was full and that its partiapation in Council 
debates in any circumstances, or on any terms, could no longer 
he taken for granted Here was a great divide brought into existence 
hy Pakistan which determined a new relationship between India 
and the Secunty Council 

It was after the walk-out that Bhutto used the offensive words 
“Indian dogs,” which inadentally do not appear m the record of the 
debate as issued by the Secunty Council Secretanat The spoilt 
, child of the Security Counal who had received e\er> indulgence 
Its hands had created a situation for himself and the Counal 
^hich nather could remedj Bhutto now tried to hold the Counal 
m ransom He said 

The long history of the Jammu and Kashmir dispute is suffiaent 
proof of how India’s wilfulness has been encouraged by the 
seeming helplessness of this Council Should this process have no 
end ? Is the Council pow erful enough to tell Pakistan, “the blood 
>ou have shed shall not be m vam,” and so powerless as to tell 
India that it cannot come to a settlement ^ You cannot approbate 
and reprobate Either > ou arc powerful enough to put > our force, 
morality, strength, will and law behind the settlement or else you 
tell us, “we cannot settle the problem, it is bevond our compe¬ 
tence, we cannot do 11, unless the Indians agree ” In that case, 
tvhy do you stop us from the ultimate sacnfice’ If you have the 
power to stop us, to bring about a settlement, wnih all the 
wpcncnce that you have of the dispute, then you should have the 
strength and courage to fulfil jour promise and vour pledge and 
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bring about a settlement between the people of India and the 
people of Pakistan by settling the dispute m Jammu and Kashmir 
Why these double standards—one standard applicable to Pakistan 
and the other applicable to India 

This was a far cry from the attitude which the Pakistan Foreign 
Mimster, ZafruUah Khan, had taken m his letter to the Council 
dated 15 January 1948 “ the Pakistan Government emphatically 
deny that they are giving aid and assistance to the so-called 
invaders or have committed any act of aggression against India 
Thanks to the Council’s indulgence, at last Pakistan had come 
right out into the open from the dark shadows of deception and 
pretence There was no more mystery about Pakistan’s refusal to 
accept India’s offer of a no-war pact Bhutto pushed aside the veil 
from the face of Pakistan’s real intentions 

I repeat with all the solemnity at my command that the hundred 
million people of Pakistan will not and shall not allow Indian 
tyranny and Indian oppression to be perpetrated against them 
We shall face absolute desolation, extinction, but we will not allow 
these absent warlords to perpetrate horror and crimes against ^ 
the people of Jammu and Kashmir It is a part of our duty> it 
IS a part of our faith, it is a part of our religion, it is a part of our 
tradition, it is a part of our culture, it is a part of our life, that we 
shall honour our commitments to the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir This you must know 

It is small wonder that Pakistan committed serious breaches of 
the new cease fire, as it had done earlier after 1 January 1949 
Its use of force had failed This did not mean, however, that 
Pakistan had abandoned its faith in the arbitrament of arms Force 
^vas still Its favourite weapon The Council had to \\ait for the 
Tashkent Declaration to end the stalemate and restore some little 
normalcy Having undermined its own authority and prestige, it had 
to ait for the healing touch to come from the Soviet Union and that 
too outside the Council Meanwhile, bemg a \ictim of aggression, 
India refused to contribute towards the cost of expanding the 
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UN Military Observer Group in Kashmir (UNMOGIP) and a 
new observer group (UNIPOM) for supervismg the cease-fire 
and withdrawals in areas outside Kashmir 

In military terms, Pakistan losses were heavy What is even more 
ironical for Pakistan, the cease-fire line, which the President of 
Pakistan had tried to erase, became deeper and more stnkmg, as it 
IS clear from the Council resolutions of September 1965, and the 
Tashkent Declarauon which is a bilateral agreement registered with 
the United Nauons Pakistan’s militarj alliances are in the 
doldrums The arms and equipment which were received from the 
USA and other allies to meet communist aggression had been 
tised agamst a non communist country with which the donors have 
friendly relations 

Meanwhile, in appearance, the problem is what it w’as m I 949 > 
when the U N Commission submitted its third mtenm and final 
report, but m substance it is hardly recogmzable, except for 
Pakistan’s continuous aggression on Indian territory, now being 
committed in military collusion with China 



CHAPTER SIX 


ELEMENTS OF A SETTLEMENT 


Only a bold man would speculate on the pattern of a lastmg 
settlement of the Kashmir situation Such a pattern would depend 
on many factors prevailing at the time If the experience of the past 
eighteen years is any guide, the next i8 or 8o years may not produce 
anything new This is not to suggest that in the present situation 
there are not elements which, \vithout necessarily determining the 
form of a settlement, may impose conditions not easy to ignore 
It may, therefore, be profitable to examine some of these elements 
They fall into three broad categories—Indo Pakistan elements, 
international elements, and elements peculiar to India or Pakistan— 
although to some extent they overlap and merge m one another 
A major element is Pakistan aggression which has been burnt 
into the minds of the people by its rcpcuuon m 1965 For many 
years past India has been insisting on the vacation of Pakistan aggres¬ 
sion in Jammu and Kashmir Since 1957 every Indian represen¬ 
tative in the Council has dwell on the subject Benegal Ran 
had made a similar demand Even earlier Nehru never tired of 
saying that, m evolving any settlement of the Kashmir situation, 
the fact of Pakistan aggression must be taken into account One 
reason why the Council failed m its efforts ^^as that it refused to 
take cognizance of this baste element Indian leaders have said 
again and again that aggression should not be condoned or 
rewarded This element has two sides—withdrawal of Pakistan 
troops, regular and irregular, from Jammu and Kashmir, and the 
status of the State as a constituent State of the Indian Union 
Agitation has been growing in India for erosion of Article 37 ° 
of the Constitution of India which, apart from Article I under 
which the State is included among temtones compnsing the Union 
of India, determines the State’s relations with the Union Govern¬ 
ment Under this Article sneral Antral Acts on matters corres- 
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ponding to items mentioned in the schedule to the instrument 
of accession have been extended to the State m consultation with 
Its government Sinularlj, seteral provisions of the Constitution 
of India have been extended to Jammu and Kaslimir at the request 
or with the consent of the Slate government The process is con¬ 
tinuous and irreversible The designation of the Prime Minister 
has been changed to Chief Minister and of the Sadar-i-Ri>asat to 
Governor and in many other wajs the State is coming in line 
tPith other Stales of the Union While Aiticle 370 is not likely 
to atrophy too soon, pressure for continuous action under its 
provisions is bound to grow within and outside the State 
Agitation has also been growing for the recovery of areas of 
Kashmir under Pakistan’s unlawful and forcible occupation The 
movement is based on the increasing awareness that the entire 
State of Jammu and Kashmir being a constituent State of the Indian 
Union and therefore being Indian territory* no part of it can be 
s'lnendered to Pakistan Future development of this movement 
Will depend on Indo-Pakistan relations and pohucal, economic, 
^d strategic changes in the region While the Government of 
India has declared that it will not use force to Recover Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir, it is doubtful whether Indian opinion takes 
this to mean that, if peaceful methods fail, the territory will be 
Written off If Portuguese territories in India could not be liberated 
^d nationally reunited with India by peaceful methods, it is 
extremely doubtful that Pakistan held Kashmir will somehow be 
liberated by the same methods and reunited with India No one 
can, therefore, say with certainty what shape this particular element 
Will assume m the days to come, since apart from regional and 
mtemauonal factors much would depend on pohtical developments 
Chagla and the late Prime Minister Shastn made it abundantly 
clear that Pakistan must accept Jammu and Kashmir as a con¬ 
stituent State of the Indian Union m any negotiations for a per¬ 
manent settlement, as also that aggression cannot be condoned or 
rewarded On these two points India’s position has justifiably 
hardened m recent years According to India, Pakistan has no 
claun whatever to Jammu and Kashmir, least of aU after it has 
committed two major aggressions The only point for settlement 
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between the two countnes is the vacation of Pakistan’s continuing 
aggression 

Another important element is the cease-fire line which the 
Pakistan Government tned to erase by force m August and Sep¬ 
tember 1965 Until last year’s aggression, this was the only solution 
of the Kashmir problem which had worked in practice All possible 
methods of arriving at a settlement had been repeatedly tried but 
without success—discussions in the Security Counal, mediation 
by Council Presidents and Coimcil agencies, direct talks between 
the two countries Various solutions were proposed and considered, 
and at least one of them was agreed to, but had to be abandoned for 
one reason or another Plebiscite, condomimum, partition-CMW* 
plebiscite, confederation, an mdependent Kashmir, UN trust 
territory, partition—none of them enabled the parties to break 
through the blmd alley As Pakistan considered the continued 
existence of the cease-fire line a threat to what it conceived to be 
a fair solution, its government began to repudiate its allegiance to 
the cease-fire line and the cease-fire agreement 
Dr Jamng, Sweden’s representative m the Security Council, 
said in the Counal on 24 January 1957 “Thus, for the time being 
the present demarcauon line must be respected This implies that 
the use of force aimed at changing the status quo must be excluded 
Even the Pakistan Government publicly held a similar view and 
recognized its obligation to honour the cease-fire line and the cease¬ 
fire agreement Dm Mohammed, Adviser on Kashmir Affairs to the 
Government of Pakistan, declared in 1958 “There is no legal, 
constituuonal or international lustification on the part of Chaudhuri 
Ghulam Abbas and his followers to cross the cease-fire line in 
Kashmir”* Three days later the Pakistan TiwiesCio July 195 ®) 
reported him as saymg that “the Government of Pakistan %vas com¬ 
mitted to maintain the integrity of the cease-fire line and could 
not allow anyone to violate it so long as it ivas pursuing the dis¬ 
pute m the Secunty Counal * * Feroz Khan Noon, then Prune 
Mimstcr of Pakistan, had announced his Government’s policy 
earlier on 3 July 1958 

1 S C O R, No 765, para 79 
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Supporting the Government policy> the Prime Mimster said that 
crossmg of the cease-fire hne even by unarmed persons \vas a 
breach of the cease-fire hne He said it would be dishonour¬ 
able on the part of the Government of Pakistan if it were, as 
suggested by some, to allow people surreputiouslj to cross the 
cease-fire hne * 

It was this official attitude to the cease-fire line which President 
Ajiib Khan repudiated, thus leading inexorabl> to the tragic 
events of 1965 But the cease-fire hne reappeared as a reahty and 
Was reinforced m the Security Council resolutions of September 
1965 and m the Tashkent Declarauon The question is to what 
Went, if anj, the Secunty Counal would accept or refuse to accept 
Soy future modifications of the cease-fire hne b> force Hitherto the 
Council has proved, at least m this case, to be smgularly mcapable 
of protecting the victim of aggression As Pakistan, like China, has 
dishonoured its obhgauons in the past, there is no guarantee that 
Will not do so agam Although what happened after Pakistan 
HStession m 1965 is a precedent, it would be foolish to assert that 
should Pakistan march its armj a ga in across the cease fire line 
ond occupy large areas of Indian territory m Kashmir, the Security 
Council would insist on Pakistan restoring the seized territory to 
India Had India not taken strategic passes across the cease-fire 
line m August and September 1965, and areas in Sialkot and 
Lahore sectors, it is a moot point whether the Secunty Counal 
would have forced Pakistan to give up the areas it had occupied m the 
Jammu provmce, if the Council’s past record is to be a guide 
Nevertheless, the problem is not a simple one Another attempt 
b> Pakistan to cut up the cease-fire line might also mean senous 
threat to the umty and temtonal integnty of Pakistan In spite 
of the element of surpnse and supenor weapons, Pakistan suffered 
military reverses in 1965 The Indian arm} is unlikely to be caught 
by surpnse again, nor wall it be less prepared to deal with another 
challenge Should the Indian arm> in rctaliauon take areas across 
the cease-fire line or m Pakistan, Indian opimon may not be wiUmg 
to restore them to Pakistan after a cease-fire Alread> there is a 
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feeling in a section of the people that India should not have given 
up the strategic passes which it was forced to capture to seal 
infiltrations Along with this possibility must be taken into account 
the growing demand for recovery of those areas of Jammu and 
Kashmir which Pakistan has occupied by force Even a mibtarily 
weak India with its resources stretched along a border of over 3>ooo 
miles m length did not fare badly in the armed conflict with 
Pakistan India’s position is bound to improve as years pass True, 
Pakistan has more than doubled its expenditure on defence, but it 
cannot match India’s allotment of Rs 600 crores to Rs 7 ®® crores* 
a year and her increasing reliance for arms, ammunition, and oil on 
internal resources How long India will be able to keep up this 
pace of expenditure remains to be seen, but a similar problem 
faces Pakistan 

The military balance which the U K and the USA had arbi¬ 
trarily imposed on India and Pakistan, largely to the disadvantage 
of India, has been upset and unless poliucal and economic condi¬ 
tions m India detenorate to an unmanageable degree, the old 
balance may not be easy to restore Besides, in the face of the 
growing Pakistan-Chma collusion, even m the field of arms and 
ammunition, if an attempt is made to force it on India, such a move 
may not be acceptable to Indian national opimon 

It IS often forgotten that the cease fire line is in fact a Imguistic 
and cultural watershed By and large none of the languages spoken 
to the north of the CFL is spoken m Ladakh, Kashmir or Jammu, 
and vice versa, and at least two religions. Buddhism and Hindiusm, 
do not exist in Pakistan occupied Kashmir The main languages 
spoken in the whole State of Jammu and Kashmir are Kashmiri, 
Dogri, and Punjabi To these must be added western Pahan, 
which is spoken in the hilly distnets west of the vallej, and the 
frontier languages of Shina, Burushaski, and Bhotia 
Kashmiri is spoken in the valley, and Dogri in the south of the 
State below the Pir Fanjat range, whereas in the district of 
Ladakh the predominating language is Bhotia which occurs in two 
mam dialects, viz Balti, spoken mainly in the Tehsils of Skardu 
and Kargil, and Ladakhi spoken in Ladakh A^vay to the north, 
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Shina IS spoken in parts of the Gilgit Agenc>j Gilgit Wazarat and 
Astore, and Burushaski m Yasin, Hunza, and Nagar Along the 
western boundaries of Muzaffrabad, Poonch, Mirpur, and Jammu 
districts, the predominant language is Puniabi In the eastern parts 
of Muzaffrabad and Poonch and northern parts of Riasi are the 
tvestem Pahari speakmg people Western Pahari compnses a number 
of dialects, and is mainly a mixture of Dogri and Punjabi 
’The cease-fire line changed this picture Thus, on the Indian side 
of the CFL, Ladakhi is spoken only in Ladakh, though Balti is sull 
spoken m Kargil Kashmin predominates in the valley, Doda and 
^hadarwah as well as the western and southern foothills of the Pir 
Panjal range The position of Dogri is unaffected, but Punjabi and 
Postern Pahan speaking areas have been reduced by the CFL 
However, the CFL has left a number of linguistic groups intact— 

® g groups speaking Shma and Burushaski m the northern areas 
^d Ladakhi, Kashmiri, and Dogn on the Indian side of the CFL 
Ladakhi and Dogn speaking people have little in common with the 
people in the northern areas, the so-called “Azad Kashmir” or 
akistan, while they have strong ties mth the people m other 
parts of India This is equally true of the Kashmiri speaking people 
w the valley 

'Phe residents of Ladakh who are Buddhists are particularly 
hostile to China with which Pakistan has developed close political 
®nd mihtary relations 

Linguistic and cultural compactness is also supported by facts of 
Economy and defence Ladakh, the vall^, and the provmce of Jammu 
Constitute one integral whole, with its own peculiar lines of com 
Riunication, economy, and defence, inseparable from other parts 
of India The loss of Ladakh would pose a senous Chinese threat 
*0 the Kashmir vallej, to Himachal Pradesh and other vital parts 
of northern India Each area has its own cconomj and a system of 
communications, related to the cconomj and communications of the 
o^her t\\o areas which have survived nineteen >ears of division of 
the State Economically, Ladakh is dependent on the valley w hich 
Is dependent on Jammu, w hich in turn is dependent upon the vallcj 
^ upon other parts of India There is a regional distribution of 
tndustnes and handicrafts The Pathankot-Jammu-Snnagar-Lch 
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route IS the lifebne of the whole area Tourists provide sustenance 
to both Jammu and the valley 

In brief, the linguistic and cultural groups m Ladakh, in the valley, 
and in the Jammu province are compact except for a small Kashmin 
speakmg group in Pakistan-held Kashmir Strategical!} and eco¬ 
nomically also they constitute a compact area Political, economic, 
strategic, linguistic, and cultural factors would thus appear to 
strengthen the cease fire hne rather than weaken it Irrespective of 
the rights of India and the cbims of Pakistan this is a situation 
v-hich to all appearances has come to stay, particularly when it has 
been reaffirmed by international opinion, as in the Council resolu¬ 
tions of September 1965, and even by India and Pakistan in the 
Tashkent Declaration 

Another element of a settlement of tlie Kashmir situation is the 
internal umty and strength of India This unity and strength has 
already been tested thrice during a period cf three j ears—once 
by China and twice b} Pakistan What Pakistan and China confi¬ 
dently expe«ed did not take place The Indian poliucal parties, 
which devote their time to meaiungless squabbles, suddeni} closed 
their ranks and stood up behind the go%emment The people’s res¬ 
ponse was no less dramatic There was no break up of Indian 
economy, no disintegration of Indian socictj The disillusion 
ment for Pakistan was even greater Misreading internal polmcal 
and economic condiuons in India, Pakistan leaders relied on on 
internal revolt in Kashmir and on an explosion of Indian polit> 
Neither matenalaed Once again the parties and people became one 
to resist aggression If the mtentions of the Pakistan Government 
are reflected in the Pakistan press, the hope is still fondly nursed 
that the daj ma> not be far off when the centrifugal forces w ill pro\ e 
too much for the fabnc of the Indian State. In Chinese statements 
It IS more than a hope—it is a conviction 
No one can be dogmatic about the future of India, an> more 
than one can be dogmatic about the future of Pakistan or China or 
of most other States Inflation, strikes, demonstrations, students’ 
row d> ism, derailment of trams, drought and scarcu> conditions, 
static or falling producuon, foreign exchange difncuUics—these 
arc no indices to a people’s dctenninaiion to forge ahead. Nevenhe* 
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less on two occasions, outwardly alarnung sj'mpioms proved to be 
deceptive The palm of India’s multilingual and multicultural 
society IS not easy to read, even at the best of times Therefore, 
while dangerous internal stresses and strains cannot be ruled out. 
It would hardly be realistic to assume that they are bound to develop 
or, if they do develop, they are bound to be decisive in their effect 
The point which is often ignored in the heat of controversy is per¬ 
haps that the pohtical, economic, and social struggle of a society in 
^ atmosphere of political freedom has a different significance from 
the one which is waged m conditions of political subjugation as 
prevail in Chma and Pakistan Freedom by permitting hcence maj 
degenerate into chaos Pohnca! freedom may lead organized 
groups to defy the law or commit arson or destroy public and private 
property, but the people as a whole can have no such desire 
^Vhether one breathes the air of slavery or of freedom makes all the 
difference There is no other way of occounung for the closing of 
ranks by Indians first against the Chinese and then against the 
Pakistanis After all, economic and polmcal conditions when the 
0 invasions took place w ere not different sut generis The difference 
''■as one of degree rather than of kind A free people would inevitably 
make experiments occasionallj even risking the crossing of the 
safety line, but the faa that they arc seeking a constructive and 
meaningful future, and not merely struggling to shake off subjuga¬ 
tion, lends a different tone and purpose to their struggle and even 
excesses, which they would themselves seek to rectify Such evidence 
es IS available rather justifies the confidence that the unity and 
strength of India will endure than the fear that India will collapse. 

PAKISTAN AND CHINA 

Could one say the same thing about Pakistan and China ? The so- 
called Basic Democracj designed to suit the rulers rather than the 
people, the authontarian r^ime which bclicv cs m cbpping the wnngs 
cf hbertj, the emphasis on the dividing instead of the unir>ing 
ttfEcs of religion, propagation of hatred and intolerance of India, 
arc a greater threat to the cohesion and tcmtonal integnty of the 
State of Pakistan than adult franchise, popular legislatures, and 
freedom of expression would be It m3> not be an exaggeration to 
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say that the future of Pakistan, if present conditions continue, is 
perhaps more problematic than the future of India The intelU- 
gentsia in Palustan has still to secure its political freedom before it 
can begin to cast its hopes and dreams in the mould of national 
unity The people in Pakistan cannot elect whomsoever they want, 
they cannot speak or write freely, they cannot kick out the govern¬ 
ment they do not like In other words, they are still in a state of 
political subjection, though it is clamped on them by a junta 
consisting of their o^vn nationals 
This explains why for years the Pakistan Government has been 
diverting its resources, mostly of East Pakistan, to the economic 
development and defence of West Pakistan No national govern¬ 
ment interested in protecting and developing the national interests 
of Pakistan as a whole would have adopted such a policy of discn- 
imnation against the majority of its own people The Pakistan 
Government has upset the economy of the eastern wing by uprooting 
non-Muslims and pushing them across the border into India, bj 
Islamizing education, and by various other acts of discrimmation, 
neither conduave to economic development nor productive of 
social well being All this led to a scparabst movemenr m East 
Pakistan which has been gathering momentum and the leaders of 
which have been put m prison, their newspapers suppressed and 
their printing presses seized The imposition of non-Bengali speak¬ 
ing civil servants and the army from West Pakistan on the people 
m East Pakistan has provided further grounds for discontent 
The Indo Pakistan conflict of 1965 brought out the precarious 
existence of East Pakistan which had no communications with West 
Pakistan, overland and air communications over Indian territory 
having been cut off by the Government of India When the Pakistan 
National Assembly met after the cease-fire, a member from East 
Phkiscm, to show the importance he attached to the meetmg onfic 
Assembly, emphasized that he had to travel over 4,000 miles to attend 
It, thereby indicaung that the distance between the two wings of 
Pakistan m the event of a hostile India was over four thousand miles I 
Bhutto’s sleight of hand, when the Assembly met in Dacca after 
thcsignmgof thcTashkeniDcclarationmJanuary 1966,that Pakistan 
had an understandingwuhChmaabouithcdefcnccofEastPakistan, 
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proved to be a boomerang Members from East Pakistan hit back by 
tieclanng that they expected the Government of Pakistan to look 
after its defence, not a foreign government Unnatural political 
conditions m Pakistan encourage unscrupulous leaders to dabble in 
adventurism and to sacnfice major interests for achieving illusory 
triumphs No greater danger can be imagined for an> country 
Such a dichotomy hardly exists in India, at least not of so marked 
•t character, for the simple reason that popular demands if seriously 
pressed have to be conceded by a popular government, thus provid- 
tng a safety valve to political discontent The success of such a policy 
^'ccame evident when, after the Pakistan invasion of Kashmir, Indian 
Muslims condemned it without qualification and gave all support 
^0 their government For jears Pakistan had claimed to speak on 
behalf of Indian Muslims, seeking to subvert their loyalty to their 
Country and inciting them to assert themselves agamst the majority 
^otnmunity which consists of Hmdus Whenever trouble broke out, 
a result of poisonous propaganda, thousands of innocent Hindus 
®nd Muslims suffered In 1964, Pakistan used the same weapon to 
stt Muslims upon their Hindu compatriots in East Pakistan to show 
how, ev en as far away as East Pakistan, Muslims had reacted stronglj 
to the theft of the hol> relic from a mosque in Srinagar, in s> mpathj 
"iththe Muslims of Kashmir Thousands of Hindus and Christians 
t'cre forced to flee to India Similarlj, ti is a part of the policy of 
the Pakistan Government to keep pushing people from East Pakistan 

infiltrators into the Indian State of Assam and into Tnpura, the 
°bjea being to create and maintain undercurrents of tension 
between India and East Pakistan, to prevent the latter from having 
®n> intercourse with the Bengali speaking people in the neighbour¬ 
ing Indian State of West Bengal and to impress upon East Pakistan 
^he menace which, in ihcir opinion, India poses to their life and 

culture 

Pakistan has gone further Its government has supported and 
assisted subvcrsiv'c activities in India b> training and arming the 
Nagas and the Mizos Its Radio and the offiaalb controlled press 
have exploited c\cf> inicmal movement towards autonomj or 
‘'tparaiion—a Sikh State, an independent Nagaland, Dravidasian, 
etc. What Pakistan is engaged m is a gamble, often in collusion 
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•with China, and \\hile the results might well, m thcor> at least, be 
what Pakistan earnestly hopes for, they could also be quite different 
and, what is more, more dangerous to Pakistan Only a government 
which has no roots m the hearts of its people could afford to play for 
such dangerous stakes In seemingly trying to protect its own unit) 
and integrity, it is indulging m aaivities which could threaten both 
The position in China is different from that in Pakistan The 
size of the canvas alone staggers the imagination A mortal internal 
struggle IS in progress, with a leader determined to wipe the mental 
and spintual slate of man clean of all that the human heart and 
mind have learned and made their own in the course of miHennia 
a struggle in which the greatest human institutions, like the family* 
and the highest human emotions, like compassion, have no place 
No one can say how the struggle will end Like Pakistan, China 
has already demonstrated its blind disregard for realities The 
collapse of its ambitions in Africa and recently in Indonesia and now 
its pursuit of nuclear power show the limitations of the one-eyed 
giants of China Years would be needed to stabilize internal condi 
tions at a new level, if they can be stabilized at all by the present 
leadership By hitching its wagon to such a waytvard star, Pakistan 
has introduced further instabilit> into us own poliucal and economic 
existence Its close relations with Portugal and South Africa and 
now with Saudi Arabia, from which it is reported to ha\e received 
large aid for purchase of arms for use against India, not to menuon 
the unhealthy interest it takes in the conflict between socialist Arab 
States and feudal Arab monarchies m West Asia, encouraged b> 
colonial powers, can only contribute towards opportunist and 
adventurist policies which arc inimical to stabihty In contrast, 
hitherto at least, every external threat has resulted in closer 
integration of the people of India who in their wide spectrum, m 
spite of their domesuc quarrels, feel thanks to Nehru, that they 
have something to live and die for 

TWO NATION THEORV 

Pakistan’s policies are apparently based more on religious and 
emotional complexes than on any objective appreciation of reabues 
One of these reabues is the existence of numerous ues which bind 
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“It IS a terrible solution But it is the only one 
The Indian National Congress rejected Jinnah’s theory precisely 
for the reason that its acceptance would have meant the division of 
every village in India> since Hindus and Muslims did not live in 
separate compartments hut together in towns and villages, although 
one or the other group might be in a majority m a given area The 
partition did not seek to separate Aluslims from Hindus in every 
1 town and vilbge and to transfer them to Pakistan Thirty-five million 
Muslims were still left in India when Pakistan took birth A logical 
pursuit of this pemiaous theory would have meant the extermination 
of Muslims in India and Hindus in Pakistan The Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment has been trying to do this m East Pakistan where the number 
of Hindus has already been reduced by over four million In con¬ 
trast, the number of Muslims m India has risen to fifty million 
luvnah realized the potential danger of his own pet doctrine 
Having succeeded m creaung Pakistan, he condemned what he 
had fought for, not hesitating to adopt the arguments of the Indian 
National Congress which he had contemptuously rejected m the 
past Speaking on ii September 1947, less than a month after 
Pakistan came into existence, he said “You may belong to any 
religion or caste or creed, that has nothing to do with the business 
of the State ” A Prime Minister of Pakistan, Suhrawardy, was 
even more emphatic Referring to the subject m the Pakistan 
National Assembly in October 1956, he said 

The tvvo-nation theory was advanced by the Muslims as a justi¬ 
fication for the partition of India and the creation of a State made 
up of geographically contiguous units where the Muslims were 
numerically in a majority Once that State was created, the two- 
nauon theory lost ns force even for the Muslims 

But the successive gov emments of Pakistan did not share these 
views and the two-nauon theory instead of dying a natural death 
became the supreme justification for the continued existence of 
Pakistan The obvious fact that the Pakistan State had come to stay, 
that nobody threatened it, that it no longer required any anificia! 
props for support and existence, was ignored Successive Pakistan 
6 Quoted In Eh/mjL onJon, 1940, p 52 
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Sovemments have sought to create the impression among their 
people that Pakistan as a State cannot survive except in opposition 
and hostilit> to India 

Ifsuch a view were accepted, it would inevitably imply that any 
close, friendly relationship with India would be the end of Pakistan, 
and that salvation for Pakistan lies in maintaining tension with its 
neighbour In the circumstances to hope for anyihmg more than a 
superficiallj cordial relationship with Pakistan is to cry for the 
moon It IS a failure of Pakistan leadership which has confused the 
passing with the permanent, the means with the end Entanghng 
themselves m a theory which could not be sustained even by its 
founder, Pakistan leaders are forced to nurse a dangerous illusion, 
riddled with contradiction and inner discord This is clear m their 
foreign policy and their policy towards India But realities cannot 
change simply because Pakistan leaders insist on viewing them 
through a coloured glass If they can find no escape from the clut¬ 
ches of a monster of their owti creation, they are disabled from 
conceiving and carrying out rational pohcies Pakistan was created 
'vith the weapon of religious hatred, but instead of throwing aw-ay 
weapon after independence was achieved, its leaders conunue 
not only to hug it but to nustake u for independence 
If close friendl> relauons with India are considered by Pakistan 
leaders to be fatal to their country’s very existence, it is clear that 
their expression of friendly sentiments and desire for mutual good- 
wnll and cooperation with India cannot be taken scriousI> Anj 
such desire, if genuine, would inevitably tend to bridge the gulf 
between the two countries, a possibility which the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment would appear to be anxious to prevent This means that so far 
« Pakistan is concerned, the two countries arc condemned to hate 
«ach other and plan policies for mutual dcstrucuon, the vital 
though evilly conceived assumption being that in no other way can 
Pakistan protca its national interests Hostility and hate as an 
‘ustrument of national poIic> are not something entjrel> new in 
history, but in no case has such a polic> proved to be a success m 
»he final analysis Hate must provoke hate, and attack retaliauon 
Again, does not Kashmir become utterl> irrelevant to Indo- 
Pakistan relations in such a context ’ It docs not matter how man> 
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Indo-Pakistan conferences are held or how many Indo-Pakistan 
problems are resolved, if they can be resolved at all with such an 
attitude of mind, for the underlying objective, namely, mutual 
friendship and goodwill, will never be achieved The argument 
often put forward by Pakistan that, once the Kashmir problem is 
settled, the vv ay will be opened to a lasting and fruitful understanding 
between the two countries can have no possible basis in view of its 
t advocacy of the two nation theory A more effective way of prevent¬ 
ing India from seeking a solution is hard to imagine Could this 
perhaps he the reason why Pakistan continues to scorn and reject 
India’s offer of a no war pact? 

No matter how one looks at it, the policy which Pakistan has 
adopted is self destructive What is to happen to the minorities ? 
Pakistan continues to push out non-Muslims from East Pakistan 
and already more than four million have been uprooted and thrown 
across the border into India Such a process cannot go on indefinitely 
The Pakistan authorities, by expelling all minorities, hope to reduce 
East Pakistan population to establish and maintain parity between 
the two wings, so far as anj representation in the central legislature, 
Cabinet or services based on the population of each wing is concern 
ed But there is no guarantee that the restraint which India has 
imposed upon itself, because of its secular democratic State, wiU 
always endure or will not break down under the impact of so large 
an influx, particularly in view of its intolerable pressure on India’s 
economy and law and order in the country 

Fifteen years ago fourteen prominent Muslim leaders of India led 
by Dr Zakir Husain dealt with this dangerous problem m a memo 
random which they submitted to Dr Frank P Graham, United 
Nations Representative The memorandum stated 

If Hmdus are not welcome m Pakistan, how can w c, in all fairness, 
expect Muslims to be welcomed m India? Such a policy must 
inevitably, as the past has already shown, result in the uprooting 
of Muslims in this country and their migration to Pakistan, w here, 
as It became clear last year, they ore no longer welcome, lest their 
influx should destroy Pakistan’s economy 

In ns oft proclaimed anxieQr to rescue the three million Muslims 
from what it describes as the tyranny of a handful of Hmdus m 
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the State, Pakistan evidently is prepared to sacrifice the interests 
of 40 million Muslims m India—a strange exhibition of concern 
for the welfare of fellow-Aluslims Our misguided brothers m 
Pakistan do not realize that if Muslims in Pakistan can wage a 
war against Hmdus m Kashmir why should not Hindus sooner 
or later, retaliate against Alusliras in India ^ 

Does Pakistan senously think that it could give us any help if 
such an emergency arose or that we would deserve anj help, 
thanks to its own follies ^ It is incapable of prov iding room and 
hvehhood to the 40 million Muslims of India, should they migrate 
to Pakistan Yet its polic> and acuon, if not changed soon, ma> 
^ell produce the result which it dreads 

In the event of a war, 11 is extremely doubtful whether it will 
be able to protect the Muslims of East Bengal who are completelj 
cut off from western Pakistan Are the Muslims of India and 
eastern Pakistan to sacrifice themselves complete!) to enable the 
25 million Muslims m western Pakistan to embark upon mad, 
self-destructive adventures’ 

Since this was said, and in spite of Pakistan’s machmauons. Indian 
unit) has acquired a new v itaiit>, as was demonstrated b> the Muslims 
of India during the Indo-Pakistan armed conflict m 1965 However, 
what they said cannot be ignored, least of aU by Muslim countnes 
in West and South East Asia, since the Pakistan Government 
continues to pursue the poIic> which the Muslim leaders of India 
condemned a decade and a half ago and which is fraught with 
grave danger to Pakistan’s own existence as a sovereign Slate 
The tragic consequences of the Pakistan’s polic> are more apparent 
in the economic field Whatever Pakistan economists might say, the 
two countnes are economicaU) mierdepcndeni Pakistan refused 
10 admit this simple fact and what is more has been trjing its best 
to hitch Its fortunes to the countnes of the Middle East, and even 
to Portugal and South Afnca It requires little effort to imagine that 
the economic independence which Pakistan seeks through depen¬ 
dence on far off countnes is iUusor> In a grave international crisis 
involving a complete breakdown of maritime transport, the result 
of such a polio could be senous mdeed to Pakistan Economic 
independence can rcalisucally be thought of only m relauon to the 
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subcontinent as a whole, and not Pakistan or for that matter India 
alone 

The motives of Pakistan were revealed by Bhutto in his broadcast 
of 3 September 1965 

Let India not be complacent in waging war in Kashmir Let 
them not disregard the lessons of history Let them not forget 
that if Pakistanis have hitherto shown the patience of a Solomon, 
they are also the descendants of the heroic soldiers of Islam who 
have never shown any hesitation in laying down their lives in 
defence of their honour and the pursuit of justice I want to tell 

Mr Shasin and India that after all justice is sure to prevail We 
are not alone in this Our religion is spreading all over the world 

In the thinking of us responsible leaders the war was one of religion 
Commenting on the suicidal character of this ideology, Chagla said 
in the Council 

Then, this is a war between two ideologies Let us face it On the 
one hand, there is the religious State, and, on the other, the secular 
State This is the conflict, it is not Kashmir Kashmir is merely 
the symptom, it is not the disease The disease is that Pakistan 
believes in a religious State, it believes in religion as the nexus 
between citizens We believe in a secular State, m a multiracial 
society And it is also a fight between a free society and democratic 
institutions, on the one hand, and dictatorship and regimentation, 
on the other These are the issues involved m this war And I 
think, if I may say so, that u is in the interests of Asia and the 
world that our free society, our multicommunal federation should 
survive The attack on Kashmir is an attack for the purpose of 
reaking up our federation, of breaking up our way of life, of 
preventing us from carrying on our great experiment of men 
° religions and different languages living peacefully 

together What w e arc defending today is not merely the tcrri- 

tonal integntj of our country—^vhich is important enough 
What M e are defending toda> is the existence of a free, democratic 
nation ’ 


7 S/PV 1239, p 47 
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The conflict anses out of a canker in the body politic of Pakistan 
If any movement towards India is a movement away from Pakistan, 
as Pakistan leaders believe, then it is an open invitation to conflict 
Fortunately, it is extremely doubtful whether the great majority of 
the people of Pakistan subscnbe to such a view of neighbourlj 
relations On the contrary, there is j et hope that they may succeed in 
rescumg Indo-Pakistan relations from the drift tovmrds a tragic end 
The vae^ that friendship and cooperative relations v\ath India would 
spell the doom of Pakistan is patently perverse and, while the ruling 
chque may persist in this view for its own purposes, it is hard to 
iruagine that the people of Pakistan do not reahze that the well- 
hemg and prosperity of the two countries can only help in mutual 
friendship and cooperation 

In sum, the present posture of the Gov emment of Pakistan seems 
to be based on its behef that India as constituted at present cannot 
endure and that, therefore, in so far as Kashmir is concerned, time 
ts on Its side It forgets that even if this were so, the confiia 
inherent m the ideology it professes mtroduces in its own polity 
a fatal element of instability and dismtegration At least on three 
occasions dunng a period of three years, India has survived and 
emerged stronger from external challenge The State of Jammu 
and Kashmir is a part and parcel of India by the free choice of its 
people The storms India has successfully weathered have awakened 
in her people a new and stronger awareness of the sancuty of the 
country’s temtonal integrity Pakistan’s alliance with China, apart 
from posing dangers to the stability and cohesion of Pakistan, can 
no longer be considered as decisive m resolving Indo-Pakistan 
differences 


-SOVIET RELATIONS 

Another important dement nfn settlement of the Kashmir situation 
IS the growang U S -SoMel rapprochement coupled tt ith the fading 
out of Bnush pooer and inllaencc. ohich, from India’s point 
of Men. could only be described as partisan and obstrueme The 
mcreasmg collaborauon betneen the two opens up nett possibtUties 
and maj hnng about nen pressures not so much through the 
ScCTmty Counctl as outside it Their interests hate begun to 
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coincide, a development which is likely to have an increasmg in¬ 
fluence on Indo Pakistan relations A prease measurement of these 
interests vis a vis India and Pakismn may not be easy, but their 
broad features are discernible It is unlikely that the Soviet Union 
would drive India to a point where its defence against China is put 
in serious jeopardy, or where it is unable to stand up to Western 
powers or their pressures, such a policy, if adopted, would under 
nune India’s policy of nonalignment, and its alignment with the 
U S A in desperation would be a major disaster for Soviet foreign 
policy objectives At the same time, it would be too much to assume 


that the Soviet Union would not be anxious to wean Pakistan awa> 
from China as well as the USA, for in this waj it might not onlj 
deprive China of a willing instrument of blackmail but also weaken 
CENTO and SEATO, apart from weakening the new Anglo- 
American idea of an Islaratcgroupm West Asiato counterbalance the 
Arab group led by President Nasser Similarly, American onxiet> 
not to let Pakistan slip irrevocably into Chinese arms, without 
endangering its friendly relauons with India, would be understand 
able Hasing invested billions of dollars m Pakistan’s military 
machine and economy, the USA can hardly afford to time off 
Pakistan, unless Pakistan should leave it no other choice What is 
more, it IS compelled by the same arcumstance to continue that 
investment, m one form or another, even if on a reduced scale, else 
hoi% would It face its own Congress and public opinion and account 
for the conduct or miscondua of a miliur> ally? The stakes m the 
case of India are of differcm order—the far-ranging conse¬ 
quences of the largest democratic Slate in the world getting sub¬ 
merged in the rising tide of Chinese violence and lemtorial expan- 
siomsm Such a development, if u came to pass, would seal the fate 
of South and South East Asia and extinguish the flame of freedom 
in a vital region of the world 


'^e Sowet-U S attitude to China is, therefore, the crux of the 
happenings m China, the unrestnaed violence of 
the Red Guards, Mao’s new and desperate effort to destroy Qiina’s 
cultural roots and ns peoples’ human aspirations show the new 
^cc which IS nsing on the Asian horizon In this context the 
Chinese altitude to Kashmir deserves special attention 
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PAK-CHINA COLLUSION 

As It has de\ eloped in the course of time, the Chinese attitude is 
both re\ eabng and mstructit e Like the chameleon, it has shotvn an 
amazing capacity for change, mo\ing from moderation to complete 
recklessness At a press conference in Calcutta on 9 December 1956, 
Premier Chou En-lai considered the Kashmir question an outstand¬ 
ing issue beween India and Pakistan”* At a press conference m 
Karachi on 24 December 1956, he observed *‘I hope Pakistan and 
India will settle the question directlj between thcmsehes 'Again, 
in a joint statement issued bj Premier Chou En lai and Prime 
Minister Cj rankiwncz of Poland in Peking on 11 April 1957, it w'as 
stated that the Kashmir question “should be settled b> the countnes 
concerned through peaceful negotiauons and should not be allow’ed 
to be made use of bj external forces to create new tensions In a 
note addressed to the Go\emmeni of India dated 31 May 1962, the 
Chinese Gotemraent stated 

This attitude of the Chmese Gotemment of ne\ er getting invohed 
m the dispute o\er Kashmir can in no wa> be distorted and is 
eU known throughout the world The Chinese Gov emment 
onlj hopes that the dispute between India and Pakistan will be 
'cttled by them peacefuU>, and has always been against anjone 
taking adv-antagc of it to sow discord m the relations between 
the two countnes II 

Thus, according to China, the question was one for India and 
Pakistan to scnlc pcaccfuU> without an> interference from outsiders 
Meanwhile, an interesting development took place on 16 klay I959» 
when the Chinese Ambassador in Delhi called on the Torcign 
Secretary and made a statement which coniamed a veiled threat 
Dealmg with Smo-Indian relations, the Chinese Ambassador said 

On the whole India is a fnend of China this has been so m the 
past thousand and more >cars and wc believe will ccrtainl> conu- 

8 tfiitan ITAif* Pj/vr, No. VI, r »oo- 
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nue to be so in one thousand, ten thousand years to come The 
enemy of the Chinese people Ues m the East—the U S imperial¬ 
ists have many mihtary bases m Taiwan, in South Korea, Japan 
and in the Philippines which are all directed against China China’s 
mam attention and policy of struggle are directed to the East, 
to the west Pacific region, to the vicious and aggressive U S 
imperialism, and not to India or any other country in the South- 
East Asia and South Asia Although the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Pakistan have joined the SEATO which is designed to oppose 
China, we have not treated these three countries as our principal 
enemy, our principal enemy is U S impenalism India has not 
taken part in the South-East Asia Treaty, it is not an opponent, 
but a friend to our country China will not be so foolish as to 
antagonize the United States in the East and again to antagonize 
India in the West ** 


md then he went on to ask the Foreign Secretary “It seems to 
s that you too cannot have two fronts Is it not so 
^ Obviously, the two fronts referred to Pakistan in Kashmir and 
,hma Here was a clear hint, m spite of all the expressions of good- 
nil and friendliness, that if India did not toe the line, it should be 
prepared to face two enemies This is the real bcginmng of a Smo- 
Pakistan collusion against India Which party took the first step 
may be a matter for speculation As far as Pakistan statements go. 
It appears Pakistan broached the subject first, but then the Chmese 
Government may have suggested it informally to the Pakistan 
Ai^assador in Peking or through its own Ambassador in Karachi 
This showed how little respect the Chinese Government had for 
Its own declarations on Kashmir Three years later the veiled threat 
held out by the Chinese Ambassador to the Indian Foreign Secretary 
became a reality In a communique issued on 3 May 1962 b\ the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China, it was revealed that 
the Government of China and Pakistan had entered into an agree¬ 
ment to locate and align Ihcir common border ’*» The border was 


12 White Paper, 19 S 4 S 9 , pp 75 6 
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between that part of the Indian State of Jammu and Kashmir which 
Pakistan has occupied by force and Sinkiang, Pakistan having no 
common border with China What was this if not mterference and 
^2kmg advantage of Indo-Pakistan differences to sow discord bet- 
tveen the two, against which the Chinese Government had expressed 
Itself so categoncally? Nevertheless, the Chmese Government argued 
that It “has never mvolved itself in the Indo-Pakistan dispute over 
Kashmir, the Smo-Pakistan boundary negotiations and the related 
agreement have not at all touched on the question of the ownership 
of Kashmir The cession of 2,050 square miles of Indian tern-' 
tory in Kas hmir to China by Pakistan under the so-called border 
agreement had, m Mao’s logic, nothing to do with the question of 
the ownership of Kashmir What is more, this mterference m Indian 
affairs was trotted out by the Chmese Government as bemg “m the 
interests of Asia and world peace”** 

But obviously the posiaon in which the Chmese Government 
found Itself was not a happy one The mterference m Indo-Pakistan 
problems was real and, therefore, had to be denied, and this was 
done by re asserting the pnnaple of non mterference, even though 
the assertion was without an> substance “The dispute over 
Kashmir,” said a note to the Government of India, “is solely the 
business of India and Pakistan themselves, which should be settled 
by India and Pakistan through negotiaiions and in which Chma 
tviU never interfere ”** And then the Chinese Government took 
the offensive. “Wh> is it that India on her part should insist on inter- 
fsrmg With the boundarj ncgouations between Chma and Pakis¬ 
tan?How tjpicalofthc Chmese Government’s logic' An Indian 
ronoostrance against Chinese mterference is presented as Indian 
hiterfercnce m Chmese affairs! 

Even then China swung vioIcnUy away from the assurances which 
*thad given to India, when Pakistan commuted fresh aggrtssions on 
Kashmir m August and September 1965 A new defimuon of inter¬ 
ference was now put forward. On 16 September 1965. the Chmese 

15 In£m Whtu Pap*r, No. IXi P * 
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Government explained this in a note addressed to the Government 
of India 

The Chinese Govenunent has consistently held that the Kashmir 
question should be settled on the basis of respect for the Kashmir 
peoples* right of self-determination, as pledged to them by 
India and Pakistan That is what is meant by China’s non-involve- 
ment m the dispute between India and Pakistan 

Having made categoric declarations on Kashmir m 1956 and 1962, 
China now reiectcd them unhesitatingly with contempt 
Three days later China sprang another surprise, this time on both 
India and Pakistan In another note, the Chinese Government said 
“The Chinese Government givres all out support to the people of 
Kashmir m their struggle for the right of national self-determina¬ 
tion Thus China converted Indian citizens of Kashmir into a 
nation with a right to have an independent, sovereign existenccl 
It IS not known how Pakistan responded to this fraternal embrace. 
The expression “national self-determination” was repeated by 
Premier Chou En lai m a statement on 30 September 1965 The 
Chinese people, he said, “firmly support the people of Kashmir 
in their struggle for the right to nauonal sclf-determinauon and 
firmly support the people of Pakistan in their struggle against 
BggTKsion ” On 24 September 1965, the Chinese Government stated 
that “India had perfidiously depnved the people of Kashmir of their 
nght to self determination, anempung to seize the whole of Kashmir 
for herself”*i When the Pakistan Foreign Mmister, Pirzada, 
^ited Chma, Marshal Chen Yi at a banquet given m his honour m 
Peking on 23 O«ober 1966 assured him that “in the struggle of the 
Kashmms to achieve self dctenninauon, the Chmese Government 
and people wiU stand together with you m future as in the past ”« 

inus by 1966 Chma had traveUed far from its declarauons of 
195^ converting a plea of neutrality mto a claim for the right of 
interference m Indian affairs How startlingly similar to Pakistan 

19 Indian Whu Paper, No XII p 43 

20 Ibid, p 48 
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>n technique and objectivel The unblushing ease with which the 
Chinese Government goes back on its own word makes one wonder 
whether it takes what it says seriously or expects others to take 
It senously For if it feels no hesitation in repudiating what it 
said so solemnly m the past, there is no guarantee that it will 
not disown m the future what it so passionately asserts or advocates 
today It possesses obviously an unusual skill in the game of oppor¬ 
tunism and has as little r^ard for others* opimon as for its own 
The pronouncements of the Chmese Government do not appear to 
be based on any principle or convictions but purely on tactics, with 
the result that however absurd the position it takes, history, law, 
custom, and morality, if it believes m any such things, are always 
and mevitably on the Chmese side! 

In any case one or two features of their ever-shiftmg stand on 
Kashmir are clear Whatever territory China has seized in eastern 
Kashmir, it is unlikely to give up This is equally true of the Indian 
territory of which Pakistan has made a gift to it It is also clear that 
tt u determined to keep India and Pakistan apart China*s advo- 
caqr of “national self determinauon** for the Kashmir: people 
betrays a design rather more for a pliable independent Kashmir than 
to a Kas hmir nestlmg comfortably in Pakistan’s lap Mao is adept 
®t leaving all doors open but permitting entry only through one of 
his choice The expression could be interpreted to mean, if and when 
Considered necessary by China, that Kashmir has nothi ng to do 
With India or Pakistan Thus has Mao created m the minds of Pakis- 
^ leaders a feeling of reassurance matched, perhaps, by an 
uncertainty about Chmese support, which must be wooed all the 
tune 


GREAT POWER IKTERESTS 

As Sino-Indian relations deteriorated, Pakistan Chma relations 
unproved In the Nauonal Assembly on 26 November 1962, Bhuno, 
Central Minister for Fuel, Power and Natural Resources, 
announced that Pakistan’s friendship wnth China was uncondiuonal 
®nd would not be baneted or baiBaincd away for anything •> 


*3 Th%d , 27 November 19^2 
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Pakistan leaders also declared that even if the Kashmir problem 
was settled, Pakistan would not come to the defence of India if 
attacked b> China The late John Strachey, I-abour MP, "ho 
\ isitcd India and Pakistan as a member of a parliamentary delegation, 
addressed a letter to the editor of Obsener, London, in which he 
disclosed that a Pakistan public man in a key position assured the 
delegation that if China attacked India again, he and his fnends 
“would not miss the opportunity this time” but would imme¬ 
diately attack India ** On 17 July 1963, Bhutto, then Foreign 
Minister, made a significant statement He said 

God forbid if there tvas to be a clash, if India were in her frust¬ 
ration to turn guns against Pakistan, the intemaiional situation is 
such that Pakistan would not be alone in that conflict A conflict 
does not involve Pakistan alone Attack from India on Pakistan 
today IS no longer confined to the security and territorial integrity 
ofPakistan An attack by India on Pakistan involves the temtonal 
integrity and security of the largest State in Asia and, therefore, 
the new element and this new factor that has been brought in 
the situation is a very important faaor I would not, at this stage, 
like to elucidate any further on this matter But suffice it to say 
that the national interest of another State itself is involved m an 
attack on Pakistan ** 

A week later he disclosed m the National Assembly that Pakistan 
had an assurance from “our fnend ’ and from other countnes that 
they would help Pakistan in the event of an aggression ** 

In their houhty towards India, Pakistan supported China and 
vice versa Marshal Chen Yi told a Pakistan correspondent at 
Lahore m February 1964 ‘ Pakistan and China will continue to be 
fnends even after you get Kashmir and we get Taiwan ” When 
Pakistan armour moved into Kutch, the Hsinhua News Agency 
stated that the Chinese Government and people fully sympathized 
with and supported the solemn and just stand of the Pakistan 

24 Observer, London, i6 June 1963 
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Government ^ Chen Yi had already told Pakistan pressmen in 
Pekmg “Rest assured, we wUl not disappomt jou”** 

"nius Bhutto had already expressed his government’s confidence 
of support from “our fnend” as well as from other countnes m case 
of any armed conflict between Pakistan and India Proof of this was 
fi^shed when Pakistan armour and air force attacked the Chamb- 
Jaunan sector of Jammu and Kashmir on i September 1965, after 
®^“d infiltrations from Pakistan had failed to achieve their 
objective. Three dajs later the Chinese Foreign Alinister was m 
^^ohi where he stated “We support the just action taken by 
akistan to repel the Indian armed aggression ”** On 9 September, 
Chou En lai warned the Indian Gov crnment “that it must 
ooar full responsibilit> for all consequences arising from its extended 
aggression” On 16 September, China gave an ultimatum to India 
wcatemng it vnth grav e consequences if certain works on the 
binese side of the Chma Sikkim border or on the boundarj itself 
not dismantled within three <la)s Thus Pakistan and China, 
wlongujg to opposite militaiy camps, teamed up against a non 
Afro*Asian countr> 

After the cease-fire. President Ayub Khan and Foreign Minister 
nntto expressed their gratitude to the Chmese Government for 
support The moral support, accordmg to President Ajnib Khan 
*'ville\er remamcnshrmed in our hearts ’ ” 

So much for the triangle of relations among India, Pakistan, 
^d China But m fact it is not a mangle, but a pentagon, with 
U S,A and the Soviet Union suppljang the fourth and fifth 
of the figure The pentagon has unusual features The 
Ghinese policies have come into conflict with the poliaes 
'^f the Soviet Union, the most progressive communist State, the 
^Sa, the wealthiest and technologically the most advanced 
‘^unirj m the world, and, India, a nonaligned State. In a sense 
Ghma s hand is raised against cvcijone else. The only country in the 
P^otagon with which it has friendly rclauons is a member of 


*7 Tirw, Lahore, S 
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Western militar> blocs and rcapicnt of U S military aid Thus the 
Kashmir problem has become entangled m the interests of major 
powers whose alliances and antipathies cannot be of a permanent 
character and who are placing a momentous part In South and 
South-East Asia At present China is busj isolating itself from the 
rest of the world and the continued association of Pakistan with 
such a power may not be an asset to it in the long run 
This pentagonal alignment of interests is in favour of the status 
quo and the discouragement of any armed conflict betw ecn India and 
Pakistan In spile of the Chinese policy of promoting such a conflict 
and Pakistan’s ready acceptance of Chinese aid against India, 
the fact remains that Pakistan cannot turn its back on the Western 
powers and the So\ let Union, if its economy is not to suffer and 
Its defence requirements of Western arms and equipment are to 
be met Undoubtedly, it is a restraining influence on Pakistan, 
although there might be a difference of opinion on its effectiveness 
tn an emergency 


TASHKENT DECLARATION 

Limitauons of the Secunty Council no less than those of the 
parties wiU inevitably affect a future settlement While the CouncU 
may persevere in futile courses, it cannot impose a settlement on 
India and Pakistan It can onlj make recommendations to the 
parties under Chapter VI of the Charter, which they may or may 
not accept Besides, a lasting soluuon can only be one to which 
the parties agree and which, if past experience is a guide, may 
emerge rather through negotiation than by third party mtervenuon 
The hnutations of the CouncU become more grievous because of 
Its unwillingness to face facts and to call a spade a spade The 
Tashkent Declaration*! has further reduced the imtiative of the 
Council m the matter While m theory the CouncU can always meet 
to discuss the Kashmir question, it is difficult to see what it can hope 
to achieve except to leave the uutiauve to the parties that is what 
the Tashkent Declaration has done 
The Dedarauon lays down basic conditions for promotmg and 
restormg fnendly relations between India and Pakistan—their 
3 X For text—e Appendix n 
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obbgation not to have recourse to force, to settle their disputes 
through peaceful means, the ending of tension between them, the 
obser\'ance of the cease-fire terms on the cease-fire Ime, non¬ 
interference in the internal afiairs of each other and discouragement 
by both sides of any propaganda directed against the other country 
2nd encouragement of propaganda by both which promotes friendly 
relations between India and Pakistan The Declaration also records 
^2t the Kashmir issue was discussed and each side set forth 
its respeaive position, there bemg no agreement beu\e€n the 
parues 

The Secunty Council can do no more than this, w ith the dilference 
that the Declaration has already been registered with the Umied 
Nations and is an international agreement, while Council resolutions, 
wiless they are accepted unconditionally by the parties, cannot be 
The Declaration prohibits the use of force in settling Indo- 
Palvistan differences It is, therefore, a no-war pact between the 
countries It is open to a country to repudiate a pact or agree- 
and Pakistan has done this on many occasions but, m so far as 
agreement has any sancuty at all, Pakistan caimot get away from 
ihc fact of renunciation of the use of force to settle Indo-Pakistan 
problems The Pakistan Information Secretary, Altaf Gauhar, 
sttempted to whittle do\vn the significance of the Tashkent Declara 
tion Addressing the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs 
on 4 March 1966, he repudiated the nouon that by reaffinnmg its 
obligauon under the Charter not to have recourse to force, Pakistan 
had through the Declaration entered mto a no-war pact with Indix 
He argued that an agreement such as India wanted was one ihmg, 
'^hile reaffirming a collective obbgation under the Charter was 
quite another The Charter conceded to member States the m- 
herent nght of individual or coUecuve self-defence This, he said, 
w-as a basic difference between a bilateral no-war pact and the re- 
affirmauon of a coUecave obbgauon not to use force for the scrtle- 
ment of disputes under the Charter as envisaged in Qause i of the 
Tashkent Declaration 

In this context paras 3 and 4 of Article 2 of the Charter are worth 
examining These paras read 

3 All members shall settle their mtemanonal disputes by 
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peaceful means In such a manner that mtemational peace and 
security and justice are not endangered 
4 All members shall refrain m their international relations from 
the threat or use offorce against the tcrntorialintcgniy or political 
independence of any State, or m an> other manner inconsistent 
nith the purposes of the United Kations 

To Altaf Gauhar, there is a \ital difference bctivccn a colicctiie 
obligation not to take recourse to force, as under the Charter, and 
a similar obligation arising from a bilateral agreement, on the 
ground that the former recognizes a member-State’s right of self- 
defence, while the latter docs not It stands to reason that, even under 
a bilateral agreement, the moment a party commits aggression 
against the other, it is guilt> of Molation of the agreement, rcstonng 
to the party attacked its natural nght of self defence It is true 
that countries have signed non aggression pacts m the past only to 
invade the territory of a signatory When HiUer invaded the Soviet 
Union, the latter was not robbed of its nght of self defence because 
It had signed a non aggression pact with Germany 
Curiously, Pakistan itself has never accepted such a disuneiion 
in the past With reference to its being a signatory to the V S 
military aid agreement, it has always claimed that the agreement m 
no way restricts its nght of self defence in any way, os is clear from 
President Mohammed Ayub Khan’s statement that US arms 
would not be kept in cotton wool In faa, Pakistan repudiated the 
agreement by usmg Amencan anns to commit aggression against 
India Nothing stops a country from repudiating any obligation, 
collective or individual, under the Charter or in a bilateral agreement, 
but the Pakistan Informauon Secretary’s attempt to wnggle 
out of a commitment under the Tashkent Declaration is ingenuous 
If It has any respect for an international agreement at all, Pakistan 
IS no more free to resort to force under the Charter for the settle¬ 
ment of any difference with India than under any bilateral agree¬ 
ment for the renunciation of force The plea of self defence 
cannot justify aggression and Aruclc 51 of the Charter is not 
intended to support acts of international delinquency 
The Informauon Secretary also recalled that Pakistan had made 
Its viewpoint known to the world much before the Tashkent 
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Declaration was signed, namely, that Pakistan was alwaj’s prepared 
to reaffirm its obligation under the Charter but that it was not pre¬ 
pared to go outside the provisions of the Charter. Now affirming or 
reaffirming any obhgation under the Charter is not the same thmg as 
honourmg it Pakistan did not honour its obhgations in I947> r948j 
t949j or 1965 On all these occasions, the Charter did not pre\ent 
Pakistan &om gomg outside its provisions This clearly shows that 
Pakistan’s acceptance of the Charier is as much subject to mental 
resen*ations as is its acceptance of the Tashkent Declaration The 
Information Secretary’s address betrayed some of these resers’ations 
Por example, the term “armed personnel” mentioned in Article II 
of the Declaration was not intended, he said, to cov'er irregular 
forces and armed individuals,” much less the Mujahids who have 
a nght to be where they are”, the cease-fire Ime was no more than 
a temporary arrangement, non interference in the internal affairs 
of each other did not affect the position of Pakistan on Jammu and 
Kashmir Thus, as on Security Council resolutions, Pakistan has 
postures on the Tashkent Declaration 
One may ask why, in view of $0 many mental reservauons, Pakistan 
accepted the Declarauon at ail or, to put it differently, what then did 
Pakistan accept in the Declarauon^ If this Pakistan offiaal reflects 
the policy of the Pakistan Government, the future of the Tashkent 
Declarauon is dim indeed It also raises a more fundamental issue, 
namely, whetheracceptanceby Pakistan of any proposal or agreement 
can in future be taken at its lace value and whether n^nauons 
with such a country, which is not prepared to honour anythmg 
that It accepts, is worth aU the trouble it rnwhes The latest 
pronouncement on the subject by Ayub Khan only coofinM 
these doubts At Hamburg on 16 No\ ember 1966, he said 
‘‘It [the Tashkent Declarauon) settled nothing All it did was it 
enabled the two countries to disengage their armies from each 
other" This is m contrast with the budatory statements which 
Ayub Khan made after the Declarauon was signed 
Howc\-cr, unul the Govcmrocni of Pakistan offioaUy chooses to 
go back on the Tashkent Declarauon, it must be presumed to be 
bmdmg on Pakistan The Declarauon offers an opportumty for the 
development and maintenance of close and friendly rclauons between 
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the two countries Only time will show whether Pakistan desires 
suchanob)eai\e Thus far its attitude has been negative Inanycase, 
It is not easy to devise a pattern for Indo-Pakistan relations radically 
different from the one laid dowm in the Tashkent Declaration The 
principles enshrined in the Declaration will outlive the Declaration 
even if it is repudiated by Pakistan Meanwhile, the view wndely 
held on the Tashkent Declaration was v oiccd by President de Gaulle 
in a toast at a luncheon for President Mohammed Ayub Khan, m 
Pans on 29 November 1966 President Ayub Khan, he said, had 
taken upon himself “to subscribe to the Tashkent agreement, happily 
suggested to the two States by the Soviet Premier and approved 
throughout the world 

Responsible non official opinion in Pakistan which has had ampls 
opportunity to look at the Indo-Pakistan armed conflict of I9^5 
m perspecuve is at vanance with the view expressed by Pakistan 
offiaals and appears to be more m line with what General de Gaulle 
had said As a leading newspaper of East Pakistan, the Sanghai 
(Dacca), in an article, almost a year after the Declaration vvas 
signed, stated 

The historic Tashkent Declaration, signed on 10 January last, 
IS a priceless treasure of the 600 nulhon people The Tashkent 
Declaration has presented us with a solid foundation, a great 
ideal and correct directive to build a happy, prosperous, peaceful, 
and dcmoctauc future and also to restore fncndly relations 
between the peoples of this subcontinent The greatest 
achievements of the Tashkent Declaration are the rejection in 
prmciple of war and use of force as the means to settle inter¬ 
state disputes, acceptance of the pnnciple of peaceful negotiauon 
and indispensability of Indo-Pak friendship 

Such are some of the elements of a settlement, some offer hope, 
others are rather grim in their working What chances of improve¬ 
ment do they offer in their totality? The cease-fire line, m spite of 
Its earlier success, death, and resurrection, is no barrier agamst 
further Pakistan aggression, irrespective of its hkely consequences 
A country which has snapped the line so many times, overtly or 
32 Daan, Karactu, 30 November >966 
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co\*enl}, may do It again The internal unit} and strength of India 
^ not likel} to be measured except in an emei^enQ If Pakistan 
'^ol3tes the CFL, it would presumably do so after taking full} into 
account the visible s}*mbols or their absence of such umt} and 
strength An aggressor takes a risk and m domg so might proceed 
on the assumpuon that internal unity is not there Also the demal 
of political freedom m Pakistan might be one of the reasons for 
further aggression which could be a weapon to dnert public 
attention from pohtical grievances to a trumped-up threat to 
national existence. It is true that the separatist mo\ement in Hast 
Pakistan might discourage Pakistan from embarkmg on another 
iniTision of Tn Hin n temtory but if as the Chinese leaders assured 
the people of Hast Pakistan m Dacca of their support in the event 
of an} armed conflict with India, the Pakistan Government might 
Ignore the political rumblings m East Pakistan, confident of dealmg 
With the situauon with an iron hand The bonds which suU hold 
the people of India and Pakistan together have little value for 
poUc} makers in Pakistan and on the basis of available evidence 
It IS hardi} possible to sa) that the people of Pakistan wnll take the 
tnancr in iheir own hands The two*nauon theory mates conflict 
and collision The Pakistan China collusion ups the balance in 
favour of contention India’s sovereignty over the whole State, 
the Constitution of India, and the denund for the vacation of 
Pakistan aggression arc other elements on which no Indian 
pobtical part} would be able to compromise 
Some people feel that Shaikh Abdullah is also a factor to reckon 
With Undoubtcdl}, Pakistan has been leaning hcavilj on hun since 
* 953 , espcaall) since 1964 But it is extremely doubtful that his 
W 3 )-waniness and ombiuons can Justifiabl) be regarded as an}- 
thmg more than a domestic problem So long os he pursues a 
treascmble course, his conflict with the law 11 inevntable Apart 
from some stn} voices In his support, Abdullah has ceased to 
connund the confidence of the people of India. While Pakistan ma) 
conunue to find him of some me for p-opaganda purposes, the 
public In India no longer regards him as a material faaor la the 
Situation particularly since P akista n ’s aboruvx sggrcssloo of 
1965 
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This still leaves the faa of growing collaboration between the 
U S and the Soviet Umon» the mo Titans with whom both India 
and Pakis^n have friendly relations The U S by itself could not 
prevent Pakistan aggression in 1965, although there is reason to 
beheve that it put pressure on the Pakistan Government to accept 
the cease-fitc under the Security Council resolution of 20 Septembefi 
which the Law Minister of Pakistan had asked the Council not to 
adopt, threatening it with dire consequences if it did Perhaps 
no further pressure was put or, if it was excrased, it proved to 
be meffective Significantly, the Pakistan Government accepted 
Premier Kosygin's proposal for Indo Pakistan discussions at Tash¬ 
kent which he had first made in his letter of 4 September to the 
Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan and which he 
subsequently repealed It is also significant that on the eve of the 
Tashkent Declaration, the British Prime Minister’s correspondence 
with a Alemher of Parliament on the Indo-Pakistan conflict was 
released, throwing, according to some, a spanner mto the works 
Even more significant is the relief with which the Tashkent 
Declaration was received in the U S and supported by its gov em- 
ment, as indeed it was welcomed all over ihe world except in 
China The subsequent dismissal of Bhutto was widely regarded 
as having been brought about under American pressure 
The Security Council cannot hope to improve upon the pnn 
aples agreed to by India and Pakistan m the Tashkenr Declarauon 
Any attempt by the Counal at this stage to favour Pakistan at the 
expense of the Declarauon may only create for itself a situation of 
funher confusion and helplessness This is where increasing coUa 
boration between the Soviet Union and the USA can act as a 
powerful lever in preventing further breaches of the peace by 
Pakistan and by keeping the issue out of the Sccuniy Council, which, 
if past experience is any guide, may only succeed in aggravating 
Indo-Pakistan telauons The late Prune Minister Lai Bahadur 
Shastn put the matter in a nutshell m his speech at the opening 
session of the Tashkent meeung on January 1966 

The only justification for the use of force in mtemaiional relations 

IS to repel aggression Our assurance to each other not to use 

force would mean, dierefore, that each agrees to respect the 
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tcmtonal mtegnty of the other We ha%e alwajs said, and I say 
It today also, that ^^e unrcservedl> accept Pakistan’s so\ereignty 
and temtonal intcgriti EquaU>, we ha^c to preser\c our own 
temtonal integntj and so\ercignty Respect for each other’s 
so\ereignty is essentia! for peace and good relations Once this 
has been clearly accepted, the whole character of Indo-Pakistan 
relationship could be transformed to the benefit of the people of 
bolheountnes ** 

No miraculous solution of the problem is m sight Public debate 
has achie\ed little in the past and is hkely to achieve less m the 
future Even direct talks have been infructuous What is needed 
IS to change hostility into mutual goodwill The process is not 
easy and will take time As friendly relauons develop, resources at 
present emplojed in defence against each other will be devoted to 
more pressing and fruitful purposes The resolutions adopted by the 
Council m September 1965, the Tashkent Declaration, the grow- 
“ig U S USSR cooperation, and awareness of the need for 
social and economic development in Pakistan and India—all favour 
the maintenance of the sicaus quot for even keeping things as they 
We IS an insurance against armed conflict Elinunauon of the conflict 
ts m the mterests of both India and Pakistan In this context, the 
Soviet Union and the U S A together may have a major role to 
play 
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APPENDIX 1 

INDIAN COMPLAINT TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Letter dated z January, 2^48, from the Representative of India to the 
Ptestdent of the Secimty Counal (SI628) 

The Go\emment of India have instructed me to transmit to you 
foUowmg telegraphic communication* 

“i Under Arude 35 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
®ny Member may bring any situation whose contmuance is lil^ely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security to 
the attention of the Security Council Such a situation now exists 
between India and Pakistan owing to the aid which mvaders, con¬ 
sisting of nationals of Pakistan and oftnbesmen from the territory 
tottnediately adjoining Pakistan on the north west, are drawing from 
Pakistan for operations against Jammu and Kashmir, a State which 
bas acceded to the Dominion of India and is part of India TTie 
Circumstances of accession, the acuviues of the invaders which led 
*he Government of India to take military action against them, 
snd the assistance which the attackers have received and are still 
tccemng from Pakistan arc explained later in this memorandum 
The Government of India request the Security Council to call 
upon Pakistan to put an end immediately to the giving of such 
assistance, which is an act of aggression against India If Pakistan 
does not do so, the Government of India may be compelled, m self- 
defence, to enter Pakistan temtoiy, m order to take rmlitary action 
8gun,t the invaders The matter is, therefore, one of extreme 
Urgency and tails for imm ediate action by the Security Council 
for avoiding a breach of mtemauonal peace. 

"2 From the middle of September 1947, the Government of 
India had received reports of the infiltrauoa of armed raiders into 
the western parts of Jammu Provmcc of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State, Jammu adjoins West Punjab which is a part of the Dominion 
of Pakistan These raiders had done a great deal of damage m that 
area and taken possession of part of the temtoiy of the State. On 
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24 Oaober, the Government of India heard of a major raid from the 
Frontier Province of the Dominion of Pakistan These raiders had 
done a great deal of damage m that area and taken possession of 
part of the territory of the State On 24 October, the Government 
of India heard of a major raid from the Frontier Province of the 
Dominion of Pakistan into the Valley of Kashmir Some two thousand 
or more fully armed and equipped men came m motor transport, 
crossed over to the territory of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
sacked the town of Muzalfafabad, kiUmg many people, and pro¬ 
ceeded along the Jhelum Valley road towards Srinagar, the summer 
capital of the Jammu and Kashmir State Intermediate towns and 
villages were sacked and burnt, and many people killed These 
raiders were stopped by Kashmir State troops near Un, a town 
some fifty miles from Snnagar, for some tune, but the mvaders 
got around them and burnt the power house at Mahora, which 
suppbed electricity to the whole of Kashmir 
“3 The position, on the mormng of 26 October, was that these 
raiders had been held by Kashmir State troops and part of the 
civil population, who had been anned, at a town called BaramuUa 
Beyond BaramuUa there was no major obstruction up to Snnagar 
There was immediate danger of these raiders reaching Sritigaf) 
destroying and massaenng large numbers of people, both Hindus 
and Muslims The State troops were spread out all over the State 
and most of them were deployed along the western border of 
Jammu Province They had been split up into small isolated groups 
and were incapable of offering effective resistance to the raiders 
Most of the State officials had left the threatened area and the civJ 
admimstration had ceased to function AU that stood between 
Snnagar and the fate which had overtaken the places en route 
followed by the raiders was the determination of the inhabitants of 
Stmagar, of all commutuUes, and ptacucally without arms, to 
defend themselves At this time Snnagar had also a large population 
of Hindu and Sikh refugees who had Bed there from West Punjab 
owing to communal disturbances m that area There was little 
doubt that these refugees would be massacred if the raiders reached 
Snnagar 

‘ 4 Immediately after the raids into the Jammu and Kashmir 
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State conuncnccd, approaches were informally made to the 
Go\ eminent of India for the ac«ptance of the accession of the 
State to the Indian Dominion (It might be explained m parenthesis 
^ 3 t Jammu and Kashmir form a State whose ruler, prior to the 
transfer of power by the United Kingdom to the Dominions of India 
wd Pakistan, had been m treaty relations with the Bntish Crown, 
"hich controlled its foreign relations and was responsible for its 
defence The treaty relations ceased with the transfer of power on 
15 August last, and Jammu and Kashmir like other States acquired 
nght to accede to either Dominion ) 

‘5 Events moved with great rapidity, and the threat to the 
Galley of Kashmir became grave On 26 October, the ruler of the 
State, His Highness Maharaiah Sir Han Singh, appealed uigently 
to the Government of India for military help He also requested that 
the Jammu and Kashmir State should be allowed to accede to the 
Indian Dominion An appeal for help was also simultaneously 
received b^ the Government of India from the largest popular 
organiyaiion in Kashmir, the National Conference, headed b> Shaikh 
I^Iohammed Abdullah The Conference further strongly supported 
the request for the State’s accession to the Indian Dominion 
The Government of India were thus approached not only officially 
hy the State authorities, but ako on behalf of the people of 
Kashmir, both for military aid and for the accession of the State 
to India 

' 6 The grave threat to the life and property of innocent people 
in the Kashmir Valley and to the secunty of the State of Jammu 
Wid Kashmir that had developed as a result of the mvasion of the 
Valley demanded immediate decision by the Government of India 
on both the requests It was imperative on account of the emergency 
that the responsibility for the defence of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State should be taken over by a government capable of discharging 
It But, in order to avoid any possible suggestion that India had 
uuhzed the State’s immediate peril for her own pohucal advantage, 
the Government of India made it dear that once the soil of the State 
had been cleared of the mvader and normal condiuons restored, its 
people would be Gee to deade their future by the recognized democ¬ 
ratic method of a plebiscite or referendum which, in order to 
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ensure complete impartiality, might be held under mtematioDal 
auspices 

“7 The Government of India felt it their duty to respond to the 
appeal for armed assistance because 
“(i) They could not allow a ncighbounng and fnendly State 
to be compelled by force to determine either its mtemal affairs 
or Its external relations, 

“(2) The accession of the Jammu and Kashmir State to the 
Domimon of India made India really responsible for the defence 0 
the State 

“8 The intervention of the Government of India resulted in 
saving Srinagar The raiders tvere dnven back from BaramuUa to 
Uri and are held there by Indian troops Nearly 19,000 raiders face 
the Domimon forces in this area Since operations m the Valley of 
Kashmir started, pressure by the raiders against the western and 
south western border of the Jammu and Kashmir State has been 
intensified Exact figures are not available It is understood, how evefj 
that nearly 15,000 raiders are operating against this part of the 
State State troops are besieged m certain areas Incursions by the 
raiders into the State teraiory, involving murder, arson, loot, and 
the abduction of women, conunue The booty is collected and 
carried over to the inbal areas to serve as an inducement to the 
further recruitment of tribesmen to the ranks of the raiders In 
addition to those actively participating in the raid, tribesmen and 
others, estimated at 100,000, have been collected in different places 
in the distncts of West Punjab bordering the Jammu and Kashmir 
State, and many of them arc receiving military training under 
Pakistam nationals, includmg officers of the Pakistan Army They 
are looked after in Pakistan temtory, fed, clothed, armed and other¬ 
wise equipped, and transported to the temtory of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State with the help, direct and indirect^ of Pakistam 
officials, both military and avil 

“9 As already stated, the raiders who entered the Kashmir 
Valley in Oaober came mainly from the tribal areas to the noith- 
ivest of Pakistan and, in order to reach Kashmir, passed through 
Pakistan territory The raids tdong the south-west border of the 
State, which bad preceded the invasion of the valley proper, had 
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actually Ijeen conducted from Pakistan territory, and Pakistan 
nauonals had taken part in them This process of transmission across 
Pakistan territory and utilization of that territory as a base of 
operauons against the Jammu and Kashmir State continues 
Recently, military operations against the western and south¬ 
western borders of the State have been intensified, and the attackers 
consist of nauonals of Pakistan as well as tribesmen These invaders 
we armed with modem weapons, including mortars and medium 
tnachine-guns, wear the battle dress of regular soldiers and, in recent 
cn^gemems, have fought in regular battle formauon and are using 
the tacucs of modem warfare Man pack wireless sets are m regular 
use and even mark V mines have been employed For their transport 
the mvaders have all along used motor vehicles They are im- 
doubtedly being trained and to some extent led by regular officers 
of the Pakistan Army Their rauons and other supplies are obtained 
from Pakistan temtory 

“10 These facts point indisputably to the conclusion 
“(a) That the invaders are allotved transit across Pakistan territory, 
“(6) That they are allowed to use Pakistan territory as a base 
of operauons, 

“(c) That they include Pakistan nauonals, 

“(d) That they draw much of their military equipment, trans- 
portauon, and supplies (including petrol) from Pakistan, and 
“(e) That Pakistan officers are training, guidmg, and otherwise 
acuvely helping them 

“There is no source other than Pakistan from which they could 
obtain such quanuues of modem nubtary equipment, training or 
guidance More than once, the Government of India had asked the 
Pakistan Government to deny to the im’aders faahues which cons- 
Utute an act of aggression and hostility against India, but without 
any response The last occasion on which this request was made was 
on 22 December, when the Prune Mmister of India handed over 
personally to the Prune Minister of Pakistan a letter in which the 
various forms of aid given by Pakistan to the invaders were bnefly 
recounted and the Government of Pakistan were asked to put an 
end to such aid promptly, no reply to this letter has yet been 
received m spite of a tel^raphic reminder sent on 26 Dece m ber 
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“ii It should be dear from Ae foregoing recital that the 
Government of Pakistan are unwilling to stop the assistance m 
material and men which the invaders are receiving from Pakistan 
territory and from Pakistan nationals, induding Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment personnel, both mihiary and avil This attitude is not onl> 
un-neutral, but constitutes ocuve aggression against India, of 
which the State of Jammu and Kashmir forms a part 

**i2 The Government of India have exened persuasion and 
exercised patience to bnng about a change m the attimde of Pakistan 
But they have failed, and are m consequence confronted wih a 
situation m which their defence of the Jammu and Kashmir State 
is hampered and their measures to drive the invaders from the 
territory of the State are greatly impeded by the support which the 
raiders derive from Pakistan The imniders are still on the soil of 
Jammu and Kashmir and the mhabiianu of the State arc exposed to 
all the atrociucs of which a barbarous foe is capable The presence, 
in large numbers, of invaders in those portions of Pakistan temtory 
which adjoin parts of Indian temtory other than the Jammu and 
Kashmir State is a menace to the rest of India Indefinite 
continuance of the present operations prolongs the agon) of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir, is a drain on India’s resources and 
a constant threat ro the maintenance of peace between India and 
Pakistan The Goicmmcnt of India haix no option, ihcrcforc, but 
to take more cffcanc military acuon in order to nd the Jammu and 
Kashmir State of the imuder 

“13 In order that the objcctiie of expelling the Invader from 
Indian temtory and preventing bun from launching fresh attacks 
should be qulckl) achicNed, Indian troops would ha\c to enter 
Pakistan temtory, only thus could the InsTidcr be denied the use of 
bases and cut olT from hu sources of supplies and reinforcements in 
PakuuJX Since the aulw-tuchUinlavoderi ate PiUs- 

tan is an aa of aggression against India, the Goi-cmment of India 
arc eniiUed, under intcmatioiul law, to send their armed forces 
across Pakistan temrory for dealing cffcctiiely with the in«deni 
Howescr, as such aaion might Involv'c armed conflia wnili Paklsun, 
the Goi'emmcnt of India, cs'cr anxious to proceed according to the 
pnnoples end aims of the Chaner of the United Katloiw, desire 
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^0 report the situation to the Secunty Council under Article 35 of 
the Charter Thej feel justified m requesting the Sccuritj Council 
to ask the Go\ eminent of Pakistan 

‘(i) To present Pakistan Gosemment personnel, military and 
a\al, from participating or assisting in the invasion of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, 

‘ (2) To call upon other Pakistam nationals to desist from taking 
part in the fighting m the Jammu and Kashmir Slate, 

‘ (3) To denj to the in\’aders (o) access to anj use of ns temtory 
for operations against Kashmir, (b) military and other supplies, 
(0 all other kinds of aid that might tend to prolong the present 
struggle 

“14 The Go\*emment of India would stress the special urgency 
of the Secuntj Counal taking immediate action on their request 
Thej desire to add that mibtarj operations in the invaded areas 
have, m the past fetv daj's, been developing so npidl> that the> 
niust, m self defence, reserve to themselves the freedom to take, 
at any time when it ma> become necessarj, such military action 
the> may consider the situation requires 
“15 The Government of India deeply regret that a serious 
crisis should have been reached m iheir relauons with Pakistan 
Not onl> IS Pakistan a neighbour but, m spite of the recent separa¬ 
tion, India and Pakistan have many ties and manj common interests 
India desires nothing more camesUj than to live wnth her neigh 
hour State on terms of close and lastmg fnendship Peace is to the 
interest of both States, indeed to the mterests of the world The 
Government of India s approach to the Secunty Council is inspired 
by the Sincere hope that, through the prompt acuon of the Council, 
peace may be preserved 

‘ 16 The text of this reference to the Sccuntj Council is being 
telegraphed to the Gov emment of Pakisan ’ 
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^flOPTEO AT THE 229,h MEETING OF 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL, xjth JANUAKY, 1948 (SI6S1) 

SECURITY COUNCIL having heard statements on the 
ituation m Kashmir from representatives of the Governments of" 
India and PaJdstan; 

recognizing the urgency of the situation; taking note orthe 
e cgrani adttesed on 6th January by its President to each of the 
parues and of their replies therero; and in which they affirmed 
their intention to conform to the Chaner; 

of India and the Govcm- 
their ^ immediately all measures within 

=PI«^«>tliolr people) calculated 
A *' ““Wns “y statements 

n Of fusing to be done or permitting any acts which 
naight aggravate the situation; 

inr^th?S™f Governments to 

n whS ““'‘‘“"'y of “y ntaterial change in the 

consult With 
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UNCJP RESOLUTION OF AUGUST 13. I 94 S 
(Sluoot PARA 75) 


The United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan having 
guen careful consideration to the points of view expressed by the 
Representatives of India and Pakistan regarding the situauon m the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, and 
Being of the opinion that the prompt cessation of hostilities and 
correction of conditions the conunuance of which is likely to 
endanger mtemational peace and seciinty are essential to imple¬ 
mentation of Its cndea%ours to assist the Governments of India 
mid Pakistan m effectmg a final settlement of the situation, 

ResoUes to submit simultaneously to the Governments of India 
mid Pakistan the followmg proposal 

PART 1 
C€CBe-Fire Order 

A The Governments of India and Pakistan agree that their 
respective High Commands will issue separately and simultaneously 
a cease-fire order to apply to all forces imdcr their control m the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir as of the carhest piacucable date or 
elates to be mutually agreed upon within four days after these 
proposals have been accepted by both Governments 
£ The High Commands of the Indian and Pakistani forces 
agree to refrain from taking any measures that might augment the 
nulitary potential of the forces under their control in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir 

(For the purpose of these proposals ‘ forces imdcr their con 
trol’ shall be considered to mdude all forces, organized and un 
organized, fightmg or partiapating m hostilities on ihar respective 
sides) 

C The Coxnmanders-in-Chief of the forces of India and pajqsttin 
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shall promptly confer regarding any necessary local changes in 
present dispositions which may facilitate the cease-fire 

D In Its discretion and as the Commission may find practicable) 
the Commission will appoint military observers who, under the 
authority of the Commission and with the cooperation of both 
Commands, will supervise the observance of the cease fire order 
H The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan 
agree to appeal to their respective peoples to assist in creating 
and maintaining an atmosphere favourable to the proraouon of 
further negotiations 


PART II 
Truce Agreemeut 

Simultaneously \\ith the acceptance of the proposal for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities as outlined mPart I, both Govern 
ments accept the following pnn«iples as a basis for the formulation 
of a truce agreement, the details of which shall be worked out in 
discussion between their Representatives and the Commission 

A 

1 As the presence of troops of Pakistan in the territory of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir constitutes a material change m the 
situation smee it was represented by the Government of Pakistan 
before the Security Council the Government of Pakistan agrees to 
withdraw its troops from that State 

2 The Government of Pakistan will use its best endeavour to 
secure the withdrawal from the State of Jammu and Kashmir of 
tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not normally resident therein 
who have entered the State for the purpose of fighting 

3 Pending a final solution thetcmtoiy evacuated by the Pakistani 
troops will be administered by the local authorities under die 
surveillance of the Commission 


B 

I When the Commission shall luive notified the Government of 
India that the tribesmen and Pakistan nauonals referred to m Part 
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nA-2 hereof ha\e \\ithdra%vn, thereby terminating the situation 
Vrhich was represented by the Go\ernment of India to the Security 
Council as having occasioned the presence of Indian forces in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, and further, that the Pakistam forces 
3 re being withdrawn from the State of Jammu and Kashmir, the 
Government of India agrees to begm to withdraw the bulk of their 
forces from that State in stages to be agreed upon with the 
Commission 

2 Pending the acceptance of the conditions for a final settle- 
tnent of the situation in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, the 
Indian Government will maintain within the lines existmg at the 
tnoment of cease-fire the imrumum strength of its forces which m 
agreement with the Commission are considered necessary to assist 
local authonties in the observance of law and order The Com- 
tmssion will have observers stationed where it deems necessary 

3 The Government of India will undertake to ensure that the 
Government of the State of Jammu and Kashmir will take all 
neasures within its power to make it pubbcly known that peace, 
law and order will be safeguarded and that all human and political 
ftghts will be guaranteed 


C 

I Upon signature, the full text of the truce agreement or a 
communique contaimng the pnnaples thereof as agreed upon 
between the two Governments and the Commission will be made 
public 


PART II! 

The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan reaffirm 
their v\ ish that the future status of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
shall be determined in accordance with the will of the people and to 
that end, upon acceptance of the truce agreement, both Governments 
agree to enter into consultations with the Commission to determine 
fair and equitable conditions whereby such free expression will be 
assured 
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LETTER FROM THE PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA TO 
THE CHAIRMAN IN REPLY TO THE COMMISSIONS 
RESOLUTION OF AUGUST I 3 > 1948 
(Shioo, PARA 78) 


Nev> Delhit 

30 Auguii 1948' 


Excellency, 

On 17 August, my colleague the Minister without Portfolio, 
and 1 discussed with you and >oiir colleagues of the Commission 
now in Delhi the resoluuon which you had presented to us on the 
14th mstant On the i8th, I had another discussion with you, m 
the course of tshich I tried to explain to you the doubts and diffi¬ 
culties which members of my Government, and reptcsentatn es of the 
Government of Kashmir whom we consulted, had felt as the result 
of a preliminary but careful cxaminauon of the Commission’s 
proposals. 

2 During the several conferences that wc had mth the Com¬ 
mission when It first came to Delhi, we placed before it nhat wc 
considered the basic fact of the situation which had led to the con¬ 
flict in Kashmir This fact was the unwarranted aggression, at first 
intUrect and subsequently direct of the Palastan Government on 
Indian Dotmmon territory in Kashmir The Pakistan Govcmmenl 
demed this although it was common knowledge In recent months, 
vtry large forces of the Pakistan regular army have further entered 
Indian Union temtory m Kashmir and opposed the Indian Ann> 
which was sent there for the defence of the State This, "C 
understand now, is admitted b> the Pakistan Goi'cnuncnr, and )•« 
there has been at no umc any mumauon to the Goi-cmmcnt of 
India by the Pakistan Government of this Invasion, there 
has been a conunual denial and the Pakistan Govcmmcni 
havx evaded anso-enng repeated Inquiries from the GovTnuncni 
of India 
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Iq accordance with the resolution of the Security Council of 
United Nations adopted on January 17, 1948, the Pakistan 
Government should have informed the Council immediately of any 
tnaienal change in the situation while the matter continues to be 
“°der the consideration of the Couna! The invasion of the State 
by la^e forces of the regular Pakistan Army was a very matenal 
change m the situauon, and jet no information of this was given, 
so far as we know, to the Secunty Counak 
"Hie Commission will appreciate that this conduct of the Pakistan 
Government is not only opposed to all moral codes as well as 
wtemational law and usage, but has also created a very grave situa- 
^00 It is only the earnest desire of my Government to avoid 
extension of the field of conflict and to restore peace, that has 
led us to refrain from taking any action to meet the new situation 
that v.-as created by this further intrusion of the Pakistan Army into 
Jammu and Kashmir State The presence of the Commission in 
India has naturally led us to hope that any arrangement sponsored 
by It Mould deal effecuvely with the present situauon and prevent 
recurrence of aggression 

3 Since our meeting of August 18, we have given the Com- 
oussion’s resolution our most earnest thought There are many 
P^ns of It which we should have preferred to be othenvase and more 
W keeping svith the fundamental facts of the situauon, especially 
flje flagrant agression of the Pakistan Government on Indian 
Union territory Wc recognize, however, that if a successful effort 
to be made to create sausfaaory condiuons for a soluuon of 
the Kashmir problem without further blcxxlshed, we should con¬ 
centrate on certain essentials only at present and seek safeguards m 
regard to them It was in this spint that I pbeed the following 
considerations before Your Excellency 

(i) That paragraph A-3 of Part II of the rcsoluuon should not be 
Interprercd, or applied in pracucc, so as 
(a) to bring into quesuon the sovemgnty of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Govxmmcnt over the portion of ihcir tcmtoiy evacuated 
by Pakistan trtxips, 

(fc) to afford any rccogmuon of the so-called “Azad Kashmir 
Government”, or 
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(c) to enable this temtory to be consolidated in any t^ny during 
the period of truce to the disadvantage of the State 
(2) That from our point of view the effective insurance of the 
secunty of the State against external aggression, from which 
ashmir has suffered so much dunng the last ten months, was of 
the most vital significance and no less important than the obser- 
™ce of internal law and order and that, therefore, the with¬ 
drawal of Indian troops and the strength of Indian forces main- 
^ned in Kashmir should be conditioned by this overndirg 
faaor Thus at any time the snength of the Indian forces main¬ 
tained in Kashmir should be sufficient to ensure security against 
any form of external aggression as well as internal disorder 
r u regards Part III, should it be decided to seek a solution 

ofthefutureofthe State by means of a plebiscite, Pakistan should 
have no part in the organization and conduct of the plebiscite or 
m any other maner of internal admimstrauon in the State 

4 If I understood jou correctly, A 3 of Part II of the resolution 
does not envisage the creauon of any of the conditions to which 
vve have ob;eaed in paragraph 3(1) of this letter In fact, 50U made 
It clear that the Commission was not competent to recognize the 
sovereignty of any authonty over the evacuated areas other than 
that of the Jammu and Kashmir Government 

As regards paragraph 3(2), the paramount need for security is 
iragnized by the Commission, and the Ume when the withdrawal 
of Indian fora from the State is to begin, the stages in which it is 
^ to be retained 

th >>«««=" the Commission 

and the Gotemment of India, 

Finally, you agreed that Part III, as fonnulated, does not m 
pWaroue"''"^' *' "S'*' "> any part m a 

5 In view of this clanfication, my Government, animated by a 
sincere desire to promote the cause of peace, and thus to uphold the 
pnnciplra and piesuge of the Umted Nauons. have decided to 
accept the resolution 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest consideration 
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REPLY FROM THE CHAIRAIAN OF THE COmUSSlON 
TO THE LETTER FROM THE PRIME MINISTER 
OF INDIA, DATED AUGUST 20, 194B 


New Delhi, 
August 2$, 1948 

Excellescy, 

I ha\e the honour to aclvnowledge the receipt of your commuru- 
cation dated August 20,1948, regarding the terms of the resolution 
of the United Nations Commission for India and PaJusian which 
Commission presented to you on August 14, 1948 
The Commission requests me to convey to Your Excellency its 
Mew that the interpretauon of the resoluuon as expressed m para¬ 
graph 4 of your letter comades with its own mterprctation, it being 
understood that as regards point (i) (e) the local people of the ei-a- 
cuated temtoiy will have freedom of legitimate political activitj, 
In this connection, the term “evacuated temtoiy” refers to those 
*cmtones in the State of Jammu and Kashmir which are at present 
under the effective control of the Pakistan High Command 
The Commission wishes me to express to Your Excellency its 
sincere satisfaction that the Government of India has accepted the 
resolution and appreaates the spmt in which this decision has been 
taken 

I Wish to avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your 
Excellencj the assurances of my highest consideration 
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LETTER DATED 30 th AUGUST, 194S, FROM THE PRIMS 
MINISTER OP INDIA TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
U.N.C.I.P. CONCERNING NORTHERN TERRITORIES 
(Sltioo, PARA So) 


Excelltnc?, 

You will recall that in our interview wth the Commission on the 
17th August, I dealt at some length with the position of the sparsely 
populated and mountainous region of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State in the north. The authority of the Government of Jammu and 
Kashmir -over this region as a whole has not been challenged or 
disturbed, except by roving bands of hostiles, or in some places 
Uke Skardu which have been occupied by irregulars of Pakistan 
troops. The Commission’s resolution, as you agreed in the course 
of our interview on the i8ih, does not deal with the problem of 
administration or defence in this large area. We desire that, afler 
Pakistan troops and irregulars have withdrawn from the territory, 
the responsibility for the admirustrauon of the evacuated areas should 
revert to the Government of Jammu and Kashmir and that 
for defence to us. (The only exception that we should be prepared 
to accept would be Gilgit.) We must be free to maintain garrisons 
at selected points in this area for the dual purpose of preventing 
the incursion of tribesmen, who obey no authority, and to guard 
the main trade routes from the State into Central Asia. 

Accept, Excellency, etc. 


Jawahajuju. Nnmu 
Pnme Mimscer of India 
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letter dated 2Stk AUGUST, 1948, FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE UNCI P TO THE PRIME MINISTER 
OF INDIA, CONCERNING NORTHERN TERRITORIES 
(S///00, PARA 8z) 

ExcelLENCVj 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 20 
August 1948, relating to the sparsely populated, and mountainous 
region of the State of Jammu and Kashmir m the north 
The Commission wishes me to confirm that, due to the peculiar 
conditions of this area, it did not specifically deal with the mihtary 
^pea of the problem in its Resolution of 13 August 1948 It 
believes, however, that the question raised in your letter could be 
considered in the implementation of the Resolution 
Accept, Excellency, etc 

Josef Korbel 
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UNCIP RESOLUTION OF JANUARY 5, 1949 
(.SI1430, PARA 143) 


The United Nations Comimssion for India and Pakistan, having 
received from the Governments of India and Pakistan, m communi 
canons dated December 33 and December 25, 1948, respecuvely, 
their acceptance of the following pnnaples which are supplementary 
to the Commission's resolution of August 13, 1948 

1 The question of the accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan will be decided through the democratic 
method of a free and impartial plebiscite 

2 A plebiscite will be held when u shall be found by the Com¬ 
mission that the cease fire and truce arrangements set forth m 
Parts I and II of the Commission's resolution of August 13, I948» 
have been earned out and arrangements for the plebisatc have been 
completed 

3 (c) The Secretary-General of the United Nations will> m 
agreement with the Commission, nommate a Plebiscite Administrator 
who shall be a personality of high mtcmauonal standing and 
commanding general confidence He niU be formally appointed 
to office by the Government of Jammu and Kashmir 

(fc) The Plebiscite Administrator shall denve from the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir the powers he considers necessary fof 
organizing and conducung the plebiscite and for ensuring the 
freedom and impartialiry of the plebiscite. 

(c) The Plebiscite Administrator shall have authority to appoint 
such stall of assistants and observers as he may require 

4 (aj After tsnplestws«a,tiotv of Pasts I and U of the Gotcunts- 
sion’s resolution of August 13, 1948, and when the Commission u 
satisfied that peaceful conditions have been restored In the State, 
the Commission and the Plebiscite Administrator uiU determine, m 
consultation tvith the Govenunent of India the final disposal of 
Indian and State armed forces, such disposal to be mih due regard 
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to the secunty of the State and the freedom of the pbbisate, 

(6) As regards the territory referred to in A-2 of Part II of 
the resolution of August 13, final disposal of the armed forces m that 
territory will be determmed by the Commission and the Pleb:iscite 
Administrator m consultation with the local authorities 

5 All civil and military authorities withm the State and the 
pnncipal political elements of the State will be required to co¬ 
operate with the Plebiscite Admimstrator m the preparation for 
find the holding of the plebisate 

6 (o) All citizens of the State who have left it on account of 
the disturbances will be invited and be free to return and to exercise 
fill their rights as such atizens For the purpose of facilitating 
repatriation there shall be appointed two Commissions, one 
composed of nominees of India and the other of nominees of Pakistan 
The Commissions shall operate under the direction of the Plebiscite 
Adtmnistrator The Governments of India and Pakistan and all 
authonties tvithin the State of Jammu and Kashmir will collaborate 
with the Plebiscite Administrator in putting tlus provision into 
effect 

(t) All persons (other than atizens of the State) who on or since 
August 15, 1947, have entered n for oiher than lawful purpose, 
shall be required to leave the State. 

7 All authonues wiihm the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
wll imdenake to ensure, in coUaborauon with the Plebiscite 
Administrator, that 

(o) There is no threat, coeraon or intimidation, bribery or other 
undue influence on the voters id the plebisate, 

(fc) No Tcstiiaions arc placed on legitimate political activn^ 
throughout the State All subjects of the State, regardless of creed, 
caste, or partj, shall be safe and free in expressmg their views and 
m voting on the question of the accession of the State to India or 
Pakistan There shall be freedom of the press, speech and assembly 
and freedom of travel m the State, mcludmg freedom of lawful 
entry and exit, 

(c) AU political pnsoners arc released, 

(d) Mmonues in all parts of the State arc accorded adequate 
proteaion, and 
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(e) There IS no Mctimization 

8. The Plebiscite Adnunistrator may refer to the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan problems on which he may 
require assistance, and the Commission may in its discretion call 
upon the Plebiscite Administrator to carry out on its behalf any of 
the responsibilities ivith which it has been entrusted 
9 At the conclusion of the plebiscite, the Plebiscite Administrator 
shall report the result thereof to the Commission and to the Govern* 
ment of Jammu and Kashmir The Commission shall then cemfy 
to the Security Council whether the plebiscite has or has not been 
free and impartial 


10 Upon the signature of the truce agreement the details of the 
oregoing proposals will be elaborated in the consultations envisaged 
in Part III of the Commission’s resolution of August 13, 1948 
The Plebiscite Administrator wiU be fuUy associated in these 
consultations, 

Commends the Governments of India and Pakistan for their 
prompt action m ordering a cease-fire to take effect from one mmute 
ore midmght of January i, 1949, pursuant to the agreement 
ve at as provided for by the Commission’s resolution of 
August 13, 1948, and 

RtsoIvK to return in ths unnirdioK future to the subcontinent 
to dtscherge the responsibd.ues imposed upon it by the resolunon 
of August .3, .94s, and by the forego,ng pnncplm 
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agreement between miutary representatives 

OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN REGARDING THE BSTABUSH- 
MENT of a CEASE-FIRE LINE IN THE STATE OF 
JAMMU AND KASHMIR (ANNEX 26 OF UNCIP 
THIRD REPORTSI1430 AND ADD i TO 3) 


29 July, 1949 


I INTRODUCTION 

A The military representauves of India and Pakistan met together 
n Karachi from 18 July to 27 Jul>, 1949, under the auspices of the 
Truce Sub-committee of the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan 

B The members of the Indian delegation were Lieutenant 
Generals M Shnnagesh, Major GeneralK S Thunajya,Brigadier 
S H F J Manekshaw As observers Mr H M Patel Mr V 
Sahay 

C The members of the Pakistan delegauon were Major-General 
W J Cawthom, Major-General Nazir Ahmad, Brigadier Mr Sher 
Khan As obseriers Mr M Ayub, Mr A A Khan 

D The members of the Truce Sub-committee of the Umted 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan were Mr Hernando 
Samper (Colombia), Chairman, Mr William L S Williams (Umted 
States), Lieatenant-GcneraJ Mauncc DeJvca^ Military Adviser, 
Mr Miguel A Mann, Legal Adviser 

II AGREEMENT 

A Constdenng 

I That the Umted Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, 
m Its letter dated 2 Julj, 1949, mviied the Goiemmcnts of India 
and Pakistan to send fuU> authorized military representames to 
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meet jointly in Karachi imder the auspices of the Commission’s 
Truce Sub-committee to establish a cease-fire line in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, mutually agreed upon by the Governments 
of India and Pakistan, 

2 That the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
m Its letter stated that ”The meetings will be for mihiary purposes* 
pohtical issues will not be considered,*’ and that “They will be con¬ 
ducted without prejudice to n^otiations concermng the truce 
agreement”, 

3 That in the same letter the Umted Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan further stated that “The cease-fire line is a 
complement of the suspension of hostilities, which falls withm the 
provisions of Pan I of the resolution of 13 August, 1948, and can 
be considered separately from the questions rebting to Part II of 
the same resolution”, 

4 That the Gotemments of India and Pakistan, m their letters 
dated 7 July, 1949, to the Chairman of the Commission, accepted 
the Coimmssion’s invitation to the military conference in Karachi* 

B The dtlegatiQtvs of India and Pakistani duly authensedt hove 
reached the foUotmng agreement 

1 Under the provisions of Part I of the resolution of 13 August, 
1948, and as a complement of the suspension of hostiliu^ in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir on 1 January, 1949, a cease-fire line 
IS established 

2 The cease-fire Ime runs from Manawaf m the south, north to 
Keran and from Keran east to the glacier area, as follows 

(a) The Ime from Manawar to the south bank of the Jhehan 
River at IJntsa (mclusive to India) is the line now defined by the 
factual posiuons about which there is agreement between both 
parties Where there has hitherto not been agreement, the Ime 
shall be as follows 

(1) In Patrana area Kohel (inclusive to Pakistan) north along 
the Khutoala Kas Nullah up to Point 2276 (mclusivc to India), 
thence to Ktmt (inclusive to India) 

(,/) Khambha, Pir Saitoan, Point 3150 and Point 3606 are 
inclusive to India, thence the line runs to the factual posiuon at 
Bagla QalOf thence to the factual position at Point 3300 
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(«0 In the area south of Un the posiuons of Pir Kanthi and 
Ledi Gall are inclusive to Pakistan 

(6) From the north bank of the Jhclum River the line runs 
from a point opposite the village of Urusa (NL 972109), thence 
north following the Ballaseth Da Nor Nullah (inclusive to Pakistan), 
up to NL 973140, thence northeast to ChhotaQazmag (Point 10657, 
inclusive to India), thence to NM 010180, thence to NM 037210, 
thence to Pomt 11825 (NM 025354, inclusive to Pakistan), thence 
to Tuimari Galt (to be shared by both sides, posts to be established 
500 yards, on either side of the Galt)y thence to the northwest 
through the first “R” of Burji Nar to north of Gadon, thence straight 
west to just north of Pomt 9870, thence along the black line north 
of Bijtdhar to north of Baiarast, thence to just south of Sudpwa, 
thence due north to the Kaihaqazmt^ Nullah, thence along the 
Nullah to Its junction with the Grangnar Nullah, thence along 
the latter Nullah to Kajntcala Pathra (inclusive to India), thence 
across the Donna ndge (following the factual posmons) to Richmar 
GaU (inclusive to India), thence north to Thanda Kaiha Nullah, 
thence north to \htKishanganga River The line then follows the 
Ktshanganga River up to a point situated between and Tarban, 
thence (all inclusive to Pakistan) to Bankoran, thence northeast to 
Khan, thence to the hill feature 8930 (in Square 9053). thence 
straight north to Pomt 10164 (“t Square 9057), thence to Pomt 10323 
(in Square 9161), thence northeast straight to Guthtcr, then to 
Bhutpathra, thence to NL 980707, thence foUowmg the Bugina 
NuUah to the juncuon with ^hzKtshanganga River at Pomt 4739 
Thereafter the line follows the Knhanganga River loKeran and 
onwards to Pomt 4996 (NL 975818) 

(c) From Point 4996 the line follows (all inclusive to Pakistan) 
the Jamgor Nullah eastward to Point 12124, toKatware, to Pomt 
6678, then to the northeast to Sartan (Pomt 11279), to Pomt 11837, 
to Pomt 13090, to Pomt 12641, thence east agam to Pomt 11142, 
thence to Dhakki, thence to Pomt 11415, thence to Pomt 1030J, 
thence to Point 7507, thence to Pomt 10685, thence to Pomt 8388, 
thence southeast to Pomt 11812 Thence theUne runs (all mdusive 
to India) to Pomt 13220, thence across the River to the east to Pomt 
13449 ipimnat), thence to Pomt 14586 {Anzban), thence to Pomt 
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13554, thence to Milestone 45 on the Burzxl Nullah, thence to the 
east to Ztankal (Point 12909), thence to the southeast to Point iiii 4 > 
thence to Point 12216, thence to Point 12867, thence to the east 
to Point 11264, thence to Karo (Pomt 14985), thence to Point 14014, 
thence to Point 12089, thence following the track to Point 12879 
From there the line runs to Pomt 13647 (Karobal Galt, to be shared 
by both sides) The cease-fire Ime runs thence through Retagah 
Chktsh (Point 15316), thence through Point 15889, thence through 
Point 17392, thence through Point 16458, thence to Marpo La (to 
besharedby both sides), thence through Pomt 17561, thence through 
Point 17352, thence through Pomt 18400, thence through Point 
16760, thence to (inclusive to India) Dalutiang 
(d) From Dalunang eastwards the cease-fire line will follow 
the general hne Point 15495, Ishmam, Manus, Gangatn, Gtmderman, 
Pomt 13620, Junhar (Point 17628), Marmdk, Kaisara, Shangmu 
(Point 17531), Chorbat La (Pomt 16700), Chalunka (on the Shyoh 
River), K/ior, thence north to the glaciers This portion of the 
cease-fire line shall be demarcated m detail on the basis of the 
factual position as of 27 July, 1949, by the local commanders assisted 
by Umted Nations Military Observers 
C The cease-fire Une described above shall be drawn on a one- 
inch map (where available) and then be verified mutually on the 
ground by local commanders on each side with the assistance of the 
Umted Nations Military Observers, so as to eliimnate any no¬ 
man’s land In the event that the local commanders are unable to 
reach agteetnent, the matter shaU be referred to the Commission’s 
Military Adviser, whose decision shall be final After this verification, 
the Military Adviser will issue to each High Command a map 
on which will be marked the defimttve cease-fire line 
D No troops shall be stationed or operate in the area of the 
Burstl Nullah from south of Mtntmarg to the cease-fire line 
This area is bounded on the west by the ndge Icadmg northeast 
from Dudgatkal to Point 13071, to Pomt 9447, to Point 13466, to 
Point 13463, and on the east by the ndge runmng from point 12470 
to Pomt 11608, to Pomt 13004, to Pomt 13976, to Point 13450 
Pakistan may, however, post troops on the western of the above 
ndges to coier the approaches xoKamrt Bal Pass 
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E In any dispositions that may be adopted in consequence of 
the present agreement troops will remain at least 500 yards from 
the cease-fire line except where xht Ktshaugofiga River constitutes 
the line Points which have been shown as inclusive to one party 
tnay be occupied by that party, but the troops of the other party 
shall remain at a distance of 500 yards 
P Both sides shall be free to adjust their defensive positions 
behind the cease-fire hne as determined in paragraphs A through 
El inclusive, subject to no wire or mines bemg used when new 
bunkers and defences are constructed There shall be no increase 
of forces or strengthemng of defences in areas where no major 
adjustments are involved by the determination of the cease-fire 
hne 

G The acuon permitted by paragraph F above shall not be 
accompanied or accomplished by the miroduction of additional 
mihtary potential by either side into the State of Jammu and 
Kashimr 

^ Except as modified by paragraphs A to G, mclusive, above, the 
wihtary agreements between the two High Commands relating to 
the cease-fire of i January, 1949, shall continue to remain operative 
f The United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan will 
station Observers where it deems necessary 
7 The delegations shall refer this agreement to their respective 
Governments for ratificauon The documents of ratificauon shall be 
deposited with the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan not later than 31 July, 1949 
K A period of thirty days from the date of ratificauon shall be 
allowed to each side to vacate the areas at present occupied by them 
beyond the cease-fire Ime as now determmed Before the expirauon 
of this thirty-day period there shall be no forward movement 
into areas to be taken over by either side pursuant to this agreement, 
except by mutual agreement between local commanders 

Jn faith xohereof the imdersigned sign this document in three original 
copies 

Done in Karachi on 2 j July, 1949 
For the Government of India 


S M Shrinagcsh 
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For the Government of PaJdstttn: 

J. Cawthorn 
Major-General 

For the Untied Nations Commtsston for India and Pakistan: 

Hernando Samper 
M. Delvoib 
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TEXT OF SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION OF 
4 SEPTEMBER, 296$ 


The Sectmiy Coimctl, 

Noung the report of the Secretary-General (S/6651) dated 
Septembers, 1965, 

HoLtng heard the statements of the representatives of India and 
Pakistan, 

Cmcemed at the deteriorating situation along the cease-fire hne 
m Kashmir, 

1 Calls ttpoTt the Governments of India and Pakistan to take 
forthwith all steps for an immediate cease-fire 

2 Calls upon the two Governments to respect the cease-fire line 
and have all armed personnel of each party withdrawn to its own 
side of the line. 

3 Calls upon the two Governments to cooperate fully wth the 
United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan m 
Its task of supervising the observance of the cease-fire. 

4 Requests the Secretary General to report to the Council within 
three days on the implementation of this resolution. 
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RESOLUTION 2!0 (zylSj) ADOPTED BY THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL AT ITS isjSth MEETING, ON 6 SEPTEMBER, ip 6 s 


The Security Coxatcilt 

'Noting the report by the Secretary-General on developm^ts 
10. the situation in Kashnur since the adoption of the Secunty 
Council cease-fire resolution on 4 Septembei, 1965, [S/RES/209 
(1965)] being document S/6661 dated 6 September, 1965, 

Noting with deep concern the extension of the fighting which 
adds junmasurably to the seriousness of the situation, 

I Calls upon the parties to cease hostilities in the entire area of 
conflict immediately, and promptly withdraw all armed personnel 
back to the positions held by them before 5 August, 1965, 

3 Requests the Secretary-General to exert every possible effort 
to give effect to this resolution and the resolution of 4 September, 
1965, to take all measures possible to strengthen the UNMOGIP, 
and to keep the Council promptly and currently informed on the 
implementation of the resolutions and on the situation in the area, 
3 Decides to keep this issue under urgent and continuous review 
so that the Council may determine what further steps may be 
necessary to secure peace and secunty in the area 
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resolution 2II {196s) ADOPTED BY THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL AT ITS X242nd MEETING, ON 
20 SEPTEMBER, 196s 


The Security Council, 

Having considered the Reports of the Secretarj-General on his 
consultations the Governments of India and Pakistan, 

Commending the Secretary-General for his unrelenting efforts 
tn furtherance of the objectives of the Security Council’s resolutions 
of 4 and 6 September, 

Having heard the statements of the representatives of India and 
Pakistan, 

Noting the differmg replies by the parties to an appeal for a cease¬ 
fire as set out m the Report of the Secreiar>-General (S/6683), but 
noting further with concern that no cease-fire has >et come into 
being, 

Convinced that an early cessauon of hostUiues is essential as a first 
step towards a peaceful settlement of the outstanding differences 
between the two countnes on Kashmir and other related matters, 

I. Demands that a cease-fire should take effect on Wednesday, 
22 September, 1965, at 0700 hours GMT and caUs upon both 
Governments to issue orders for a cease-fire at that moment and a 
subsequent withdrawal of all armed personnel back to the positions 
held b> them before 5 August, 1965* 

2 Requests the Secretary-General to provide the necessary assis¬ 
tance to ensure supervision of the cease-fire and withdrawal of all 
armed personnel, 

3 Calls on all States to refram from any action which might 
aggravate the situation in the area, 

4 Decides to consider as soon as operative paragraph i of the 
Council’s resolunon 2to of 6 September has been implemented, 
what steps could be taken to assist towards a settlement of the 
poliucal problem underl>'mg the present confliCT, and m the mean- 
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time calls on the two Governments to utilize all peaceful means, 
including those listed in Article 33 of the Charter, to this end; 

5. Requests the Secretary-Genera! to exert every possible effort 
to give effect to this resolution, to seek a peaceful solution, and to 
report to the Security Council thereon. 
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TASHKENT DECLARATION 


THE Prune Minister of India and the President of Pakistan, 
having met at Tashkent and having discussed the existir^ relauons 
benveen India and Pakistan, hereby declare their firm resolve to 
restore normal and peaceful relations between their countries and to 
promote understandmg and friendly relations between their peoples 
They consider the attammeni of these objectives of vital importance 
for the welfare of the 600 million people of India and Pakistan 

1 

THE Prune Minister of India and the President of Pakistan agree 
that both sides will exert all efforts to create good neighbourly 
relations between India and Pakistan m accordance tvith the United 
Nations Charter They reaffirm their obligation under the Charter 
not to have recourse to force and to settle their disputes through 
peaceful means They considered that the interests of peace m their 
region and particularly In the Indo-Pakistan Sub-Conunent and, 
indeed, the mterests of the peoples of India and Pakistan were not 
ser%ed by the continuance of tension benveen the two countnes 
It was against this background that Jammu and Kashmir was 
discussed and each of the sides set forth its respecuvc position. 

II 

THE Pnme Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
Sffmd titscal! aancd prwemraf <?/■ die fnvy caaitcnes shai! be «rrfi- 
drawn not later than 25 February, 1966, to the posiuons they held 
pnor to 5 August, 1965, and both sides shall observe the cease-fire 
terms on the cease-fire line. 

ni 

THE Pnme Mimstct of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that relations bctw*ccn India and Pakistan shall be based on 
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the pnnciple of non-interference m the internal affairs of each 
other 


the Prime Mimster of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that both sides will discourage any propaganda directed 
against the other country, and will encourage propaganda which 
promotes the development of friendly relations between the two 
countries 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that the High Commissioner of India to Pakistan and the 
High Commissioner of Pakistan to India will return to their posts 
and that the normal functioning of diplomatic missions of both 
countries will be restored Both Governments shall observe the 
Vienna Convention of 1961 on Diplomatic Intercourse 


VI 

the Prime Mimster of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed to consider measures towards the restorauon of economic 
^d trade relauons, communicauons, as well as cultural exchanges 
tween India and Pakistan, and to take measures to implement 
the existing agreements between India and Pakistan 

VII 

THE Pnme Mimster of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agree that they will give instructions to their respective authorities 
to carry out the repatriation of the pnsoners of war 

VIII 

THE Pnme Mimster of India and the President of Pakistan hate 
agreed that the two sides wll conunue the discussions of questions 
relaung to the problems of refugees and evictions/iUegal immi- 
grauons They also agreed that both sides will create conditions 
which wiU prevent the exodus of people They further agreed to 
discuss the return of the property and assets taken over by either 
side in connection with the conflict. 
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THE Pnme Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that the sides will continue meetings both at the highest 
and at other IcncIs on matters of direct concern to both countries 
Both sides ha\c recognized the need to set up joint Indian-Pakistani 
bodies which wtU report to thtjr Go\cmmcnts m order to decide 
what further steps should be taken 

The Pnme Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 
record their feelings of deep apprcaation and gtautude to the 
leaders of the Soviet Union, the So\ict Government, and personally 
to the Chairman of the Counal of Ministers of the U S S R for 
their construcuve, friendly and noble part m bringing about the 
present meeting which has resulted m mutuali} satisfactory results 
They also express to the Government and friendly people of 
Uzbekistan their sincere thankfulness for their overwhelming 
reception and generous hospitality 
They invite the Chairman of the Council of Minister? of the 
USSR to witness this Dcclatanon 

Prime Minuter of India Presidein of Pakistan 

Lal Bahadur Shastri Mohaaimed Ayub Khan 


Tashkent, to January, 1966 
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TEXT OF MEMORANDUM^ DATED AUGUSl 14, 19SJ, 
SUBMITTED BY FOURTEEN MUSLIM LEADERS OF 
INDIA TO DR FRANK P GRAHAM, UNITED 
NATIONS REPRESENTATIVE 


IT IS a remarkable fact that, wlule the Security Counal and its 
various agencies have devoted so much time to the study of the 
Kashmir dispute and made \anous suggestions for its resolution 
none of them has tried to ascertain the views of Indian Muslims 
nor the possible effect of any hasty step m Kashmir, however well 
intentioned, on the interests and well being of the Indian Muslims 
We are convinced that no lasting solution for the problem can be 
found unless the position of Muslims in Indian society is clearly 
understood 

Supporters of the idea of Pakistan, before this sub-continent 
was partitioned, discouraged any attempt to define Pakistan clearly 
and did little to anticipate the conflicting problems which were 
bound to arise as a result of the advocacy of the mo-nauon theory 
The concept of Pakistan, therefore, became an emotional slogan with 
little rational content It never occurred to the Muslim League or 
Its leaders that if a minority was not prepared to live with a majority 
on the sub-continent, how could the majontj be expected to 
tolerate the minority 

It is, therefore, small wonder that the result of partition has 
been disastrous to Muslims In the undivided India, their strength 
lay about 100 million Partition split up the Muslim people, 
confining them to the three isolated regions Thus, Muslims 
number 25 million in Western Pakistan, 35 million to 40 million in 
India, and the rest in Eastern Pakistan A single undivided 
community has been broken into three fragments, each faced with 
IIS own problems 

Pakistan was not created on a religious basis If it had been 
our fate as well as the fate of other minorities would have been 
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settled at that tune Nor would the dlv^sJon of the sub continent 
for reasons of religion ha\ e left la^ mmonties m India or Pakistan 
This raerel> illustrates what tve have said above that the concept 
of Pakistan was \’ague» obscure, andl never clearl> defined, nor its 
likely consequences foreseen by the Aiuslun League, even when 
some of these should have been obvious 
When the partition took place, Muslims in India were left m 
the lurch by the Muslim League and its leaders Most of them 
departed to Pakistan and a few who stayed behind staved long enough 
to wind up their alfairs and dispose of their propenj Those who 
went over to Pakistan left a large number of relations and friends 
behind 

Having brought about a division of the country, Pakistan leaders 
proclaimed that they would convert Pakistan into a land where 
people would hve a life according to the tenets of Islam This 
created nervousness and alarm among the minorities living m 
Pakistan Not satisfied with this, Pakistan leaders went further 
and announced again and again their determination to protect and 
safeguard the interests of Muslims in India This naturally aroused 
suspicion amongst the Hindus agaimt us and our loyalty to India 
v,’as questioned 

Pakistan had made our position weaker by driving out Hindus 
from Western Pakistan m utter disregard of the consequences ol 
such a policy to us and our vielfa e A similar process is in ope¬ 
ration in Fastem Pakistan from which Hindus are coming over to 
India m a larger and larger number 
If Hindus are not welcome in Pakistan how c-in we, in all fair 
ness, expect Muslims to be welcomed in India ^ Such a pohev must 
tncMtably, as the past has already shown, result m the uprooting 
of Muslims m this country and their migration to Pakistan, where, 
as It became clear last year, they are no loncer welcome lest their 
influx should dcsirov Pakistan’s economv 
Neither some of those Muslims who did migrate to Pakistan 
after paniuon, and following the widespread bloodshed and 
conflict on both sides of the Indo-Pokistan border m the north¬ 
west. have been able to find a happy asylum m what they had 
been told would be thwr homeland Consequenth some of them 
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have had to return to India) c g Meos who arc nou being 
rehabilitated in their former areas 
If we arc liNinp honourably m India today, it is, therefore, certainly 
not due to Pakistan w Inch, if anything, has by her policy and action 
v\cakcned our position 

The credit goes to the broadminded leadership of India, to 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Javvaharlal Nehru, to the traditions 
of tolerance m this country, and to the Constitution which ensures 
equal rights to all citizens of India, irrcspeaivc of their religion, 
caste, creed, colour, or sex 

We, therefore, feel that, tragically os Muslims were misled by the 
Muslim I-eague and subsequently by Pakistan and the unnecessary 
suffering which we and our Hindu brethren have had to go through 
m Pakistan and m India since partiuon, we must be given an 
opportunity to settle down to a life of tolerance and understanding 
to the mutual benefit of Hindus and Muslims in cur country—if 
only Pakistan would lee us do it To us it is a matter of no small 
consequence 

Despite conunuous provocation, hrst from the Muslim League 
and since then from Pakistan, the Hmdu majority m India has not 
thrown us or members of other minorities out of Ovil Services, 
Armed Forces, the judiciary, trade, commerce, business, and 
industry There are Muslim Ministers in the Union and State 
Cabinets, Muslim Governors, Muslim Ambassadors, representing 
India in foreign countries, fully enjoying the confidence of the 
Indian nation AlusUm members in Parliament and Stale legis 
latures, Muslim judges serving on the Supreme Court and High 
Courts, high ranking officers in the Armed Forces and Civil 
Services, including the police Musbms have large landed estates, 
run big business and commercial houses in various parts of the 
country, notably in Bombay and Calcutta have their share in 
industrial producuon and enterpnse in export and import trade 
Our famous sacred shrines and places of cultural interest are 
mostly m India 

Not that our lot is entirely happy We wish some of the State 
Governments showed a Uttlc greater sympathy to us m the field of 
education and employment Nevertheless, we feel we have an 
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honourable place in India Under ihe law of the land our religious, 
and cultural life is protected and we shall share in the opportunities 
open to all atizens to ensure progress for the people of this country 
It IS, therefore, clear that our interest and welfare do not coincide 
with Paijstan’s conception of the welfare and interests of Muslims 
in Pakistan 

This IS clear from Pakistan’s attitude towards Kashmir Pakistan 
claims Kashtmr, first, on the ground of the ma;ont> of the States’ 
people being Muslims and, secondlj, on the ground of the State 
bang essential to its economy and defence To achieic its object 
It has been thr^terung to launch “lehad” against Kashmir and 
India 

It IS a strange commentary on political beliefs that the same 
Musluns of Pakistan who would bke the Muslims of Kashmir to 
|om them in\*aded the State, in Oaober 1947, killing and plundering 
Muslims in the State and dishonounng Muslun women, aU m the 
interests of what the} descnbed as the libenitioo of Muslims of the 
State In its oft •proclaimed anxie^ to rescue the 3 million Muslims 
from w hat it describes as the tyranny of a handful of Hindus m the 
State, Pakistan eNidenily is prepared to sacrifice the interests of 
40 rmllion Muslims in India—a strange exhibition of concern for 
the welfare of fellow-Muslims Our misguided brothers in 
Pakistan do not realize that if Muslims in Pakistan can wage a war 
against Hindus m Kashnur why should not Hmdus, sooner or later, 
retaliate against Muslims in India ^ 

Does Pakistan seriously think that it could gi\e us any help 
if sudi an emergency arose or ihat we vrould desene any help, 
thanks to its own follies’ It is mcapable of providing room and 
livelihood to the 40 million Musluns of India, should they migrate 
to Pakistan Yet its policy and acoon, if not changed soon, may well 
produce the residt which it dreads 
We are convinced that India will ne\ er attack our interests 
First of all, it wauld be contrary to the spmt animating the political 
movement m this country Secondly, it would be opposed to the 
Constitution and to the sincere leadership of the Prime Mimster 
Thirdly, India by committing such a folly would be playing straight 
into the hands of Pakistan 
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We wish ue were equally convinced of the soundness of Pakistan’s 
poIic> So completely oblivious is it of our present problems and of 
our future that it is ivilling to sell us into slasery if only it can secure 
Kashmir 

It Ignore the faa that Muslims in Kashmir mav also have a 
point of view of their own, that there is a democratic movement 
with a democratic leadership in the State, both inspired bv the 
progress of a broadminded, secular, democntic movement in India 
and both naturally being in sympathy with India Otherwise, the 
Muslim raiders should have been welcomed v\ ith open arms by the 
Muslims of the State when the invasion took place in 1947 
Persistent propaganda about “jehad” is intended, among other 
things, to inflame religious passions in this country For it would 
of course, be in Pakistan’s interests to promote communal noting 
m India to show to Kashmin Muslims how they can find security 
only in Pakistan Such a policy, however, can only bring untold 
misery and suffering to India and Pakistan generally and to Indian 
Muslims particularly 

Pakistan never tires of asserting that it is determined to protect 
the interests of Muslims m Kashmir and India Why does not 
Pakistan express the same concern for Pathans who are fighting 
for Pakhtoonistan, an independent homeland of their own^ The 
freedom loving Pailians under the leadership of Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and Dr Khan Sahib, both nurtured in the 
traditions of democratic tolerance of the Indian National Congress, 
are being subjeaed to political repression of the worst possible 
kind by their Alushm brethren in power in Pakistan and in 
the NWTP Contradictory as Pakistan’s policy generally is, it is no 
surprise 10 us that while it insists on a fair and impartial plcbisatc 
m Kashmir, it dentes a fair and impartial plebiscite to Pathans 
Pakistan’s policy in general and her attitude towards Kashmir 
m particular thus tend to create conditions m this country which m 
the long run can only bring to us Muslims widespread suffering 
and dcsirucuon Its policy prcvTnts us from settling down, from 
being honourable ati/cns of a State, free from the suspicion of 
our fellow countrymen and adapting ourselves to changing 
conditions to promote the interests and welfare of India Its 
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sabrc-rattbng interferes with its own econom> and ours It expeas 
us to be lo3'al to it despite its impotence to give us an> proteaion, 
believing at the same time that we can still claim all the rights of 
anzenship m a secular democracy 

In the event of a war, it is extrcmd> doubtful whether it will 
be able to protect the Aluslims of East Bengal who are completelj 
cut off from X^^estem Pakistan Are the Aluslims of India and Eastern 
Pakistan to sacrifice themselves completely to enable the 25 million 
Muslims in Western Pakistan to embark upon mad, self-destructive 
adventures^ 

We should, therefore, like to impress upon >0u mih all the 
emphasis at our command that Pakistan’s policj towards Kashmir 
is fraught wnth the gravest peni to the 40 million Alushras of India. 
If the Secuntj Council is reallj interested in peace, human brother¬ 
hood, and Internationa] understanding, it should heed this warning 
while there is still tune 


Dr Zaur Husaiv 
{Vtce^ChaicelloTi Aligarh Unncrsti^) 

Sir SCLfAs Ahmed 
(Fortner Afcnber of Gozemor Gateral’s 
Extcuuve Cotmat) 

Sir Mohammed Ahmed Said Khan 
(Kaaab of Chheuarty former Acting Gcnertxyr of United 
Provinces and Pnnie Mtnislcr of Hyderabad) 

Sir Mohammed Usman 
(Former MefT4ber of Gozemor-GencTaTs Executive 
Cowial and Acttr^ Gozemor of Madreu and Vice- 
X^'iiancihor h\adras Vniverstly) 

Sir Iqbal Ahmed 
(Former Chief Justice of Allahabad High Court) 


Sib Fazal Rahimtoola 
(Former Sheriff of Bombay) 
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Maulana Hafz-ur-Rlhman, MP. 
( General- Sea etary of Anjionan-j-Jamiat-ifl- Ulctnd) 

Colonel B H Zaidi, M P 
{Forma Prune Mtmstcr of Fantptir State) 

Nauab Zain Yar Jung 
Gotcifuuent of Hyderabad) 

A K Kwaja 
(Former President of Muslim Majhs) 

1 M Zarii- 
(Genertd-Sccreiaiy, West Bengal Bohra 
Cctnmuntiy) 

H Quamar FARUQI 
(President, Januat-ul-Ukma, Hyderabad) 

M A Kazimi, MP. 
(United Prcnviees) 

HaSHIM PREAtj! 
(Former Sheriff of Bombay) 
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